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“THE LOVE OF ANTIOCHUS WITH 
FAIRE STRATONICA” IN ART’ 


WOLFGANG STECHOW 


HE story of Antiochus and Stratonice might well 

be called one of the outstanding moral tales of 

world literature. It appealed to ancient writers 
such as Valerius Maximus, Plutarch, Lucian, and Ap- 
pian; to Petrarch and the novelists of the Renaissance; to 
French seventeenth-century dramatists such as Philippe 
Quinault and Thomas Corneille; and to a host of late 
eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century classicists includ- 
ing Winckelmann and Goethe. It was treated in a flood of 
opera libretti in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
And finally, it has left remarkable traces in paintings and 
drawings from the fifteenth down to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when its pictorial treatment reached a belated climax 
in some of the most significant works of Jean-Dominique 
Ingres. 

It is a classical tale par excellence, although its history has 
not been restricted entirely to the classic tradition. Based 
upon what was generally considered a true story from an- 
tiquity, it did not participate in one of the characteristic phe- 
nomena in the history of scores of antique myths; i.e., it 
has no mediaeval tradition. It was not accorded Christian- 
ized transformation; consequently, it did not have to be 
restored to its true form during the Renaissance, as was 
the case with so many other antique tales. When Petrarch 
referred to it again, it emerged as a direct heritage from 
antiquity. Its history after Petrarch is spotty for a consider- 
able length of time, but shortly after 1600 it became a 
mainstay of the chief classicistic trends, and retained re- 
markable strength down to the Gétterdimmerung of an- 
tiquity in the middle of the nineteenth century. As will be- 
come apparent on the last page of this article, the story has 
indeed shared in the neglect to which much of the classical 
heritage was subjected half a century ago. However, a 
change in this situation is suggested by various tendencies of 
our generation within which the revival of this tale may find 
a modest place. 

1. For valuable help the writer is deeply indebted to President 
Ernest H. Wilkins and Professors Andrew Bongiorno and Paul 
Rogers of Oberlin College, to Professor Oskar Hagen of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Director Henri Marceau of the Philadelphia 


Museum of Art, and Professor George Sherburn of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


Although it is the principal aim of this article to trace the 
appearance of the story in the fine arts, it seems unavoid- 
able that its pictorial history should be linked to a discussion 
of its literary treatments; the iconography of the subject 
reflects, and occasionally even depends upon, its various oc- 
currences in literature and on the stage. However, its pic- 
torial development does show a number of significant origi- 
nal features which will command our special attention. 

What has hitherto been referred to as the story of Antio- 
chus and Stratonice proves to be a number of variations — 
however closely interrelated — on a theme which we may 
never know in its original form.’ According to the oldest 
preserved source, Valerius Maximus,’ the salient elements 
of the tale are these. The prince Antiochus is at the point 
of death as a result of his strenuous efforts to overcome his 
passion for his stepmother Stratonice. His father, King Se- 
leucus, unaware of the cause of his son’s ailment, despairs 
of his life. The dénouement is due to the mathematician 
Leptines, or, “ut quidam tradunt,” the physician Erasistra- 
tus.* Seated beside the bed of the prince and watching him 
closely, he observes that as Stratonice enters and leaves the 
room, Antiochus’ spirits revive and slacken correspond- 


2. F. Kuntze, “Die Geschichte von dem kranken K6nigssohne,” 
Die Grenzboten, XLVI11, 1889, pp. 214-224 and 264-275; E. R. 
Bevan, The House of Seleucus, London, 1902, 1, pp. 62 ff.; J. Mesk, 
“Antiochus und Stratonice,” Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie, 
N.s., LXVIII, 1913, pp. 366-394 (with an unsuccessful attempt to 
trace the story back to Euripides’ Hippolytos); E. Rohde, Der 
griechische Roman und seine Vorléufer, 3rd ed., Leipzig, 1914, 
pp. 55 ff., 366; W. W. Tarn, in The Cambridge Ancient History, 
VII, 1928, p. 93; Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie, ser. 2, 1V, 
1931, cols. 319 f. 

3. Facta et dicta memorabilia, lib. 5, cap. 7, ext. 1 (“De pa- 
trum amore et indulgentia in liberos”). 

4. M. Wellmann, in Pauly-Wissowa, of. cit., vi, cols. 333 f., 
has shown that the real Erasistratus was born about 310-300 B.C. 
and cannot be connected with the tale which, if historical, must be 
placed ca. 294 B.C. (see below). He suggests that the actual physi- 
cian of the story might have been Kleombrotus, Erasistratus’ 
father, whom Pliny (Historia naturalis, lib. 7, cap. 37) mentions 
as having received 100 talents, “servato Antiocho rege.” How- 
ever, the same author tells the same story of Erasistratus in lib. 29, 
cap. 3. For the transference of the story to Hippocrates see L, Edel- 
stein in Pauly-Wissowa, of. cit., Suppl., v1, cols. 1296-1297. 
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ingly; whereupon, feeling his pulse stealthily, he finds it 
acting in a similar fashion. Thus informed of the nature of 
Antiochus’ malady, he immediately communicates his 
knowledge to Seleucus, who then cedes his wife to his son 
in order to save the latter’s life. The story is here related — 
and coupled with similar tales — as an exemplum of the 
love of a parent that conquers even the greatest obstacles. 
In contrast to this account, Plutarch,’ Appian,° and Pseudo- 
Lucian‘ seem to follow a common source of slightly dis- 
similar character. The main difference consists in the in- 
troduction of a ruse on the part of the physician Erasistratus 
as he approaches Seleucus with the aim of obtaining his fa- 
vorable decision. He tells him that Antiochus is in love 
with his (the doctor’s) wife, and only after having been 
fervently entreated by the king to cede his wife to the 
prince, does he reveal the truth, thus forcing Seleucus to 
do as he had requested the physician. Other individual 
traits appear in all these accounts, the more important ones 
being the following: According to Plutarch, Antiochus, 
after having tried in vain to master his passion for Strato- 
nice, decides to simulate an ailment with the aim of refus- 
ing to eat and thus ending his life. The same author has a 
particularly drastic description of the signs of passion as ob- 
served by the physician; they are the ones of which Sappho 
speaks: “His voice faltered, his face flushed up, his eyes 
glanced stealthily, a sudden sweat broke out on his skin, the 
beatings of his heart were irregular and violent, and, un- 
able to support the excess of his passion, he would sink into 
a state of faintness, prostration, and pallor.” Pseudo- 
Lucian’s (anonymous ) physician lays his hand on the heart 
of Antiochus as all the beautiful young people of the court 
enter the room upon his command. There is, in all of these 
accounts, a remarkable absence of any allusion to the rdle 
played by Stratonice in this contest for her love. Plutarch 
tells us that the king made his decision publicly known with 
the expectation that his son would certainly comply with 
his wishes and that, if Stratonice should take offense at 
them, she would be given to understand that “she ought to 
esteem those things just and honorable which had been de- 
termined upon by the king as necessary to the general 
good.” None of these reports would seem to imply that 
Stratonice was in love with Antiochus rather than with 
Seleucus. We have to turn to Lucian’s satire /karomenip- 
pos* in order to find a brief mention of the story in terms of 
an Antiochus stealthily beckoning to his stepmother, along- 


5. Life of Demetrius, chap. 38. The following quotations are 
from the translation called Dryden’s, revised by A. H. Clough, 
Philadelphia, n.d., v, pp. 37 f. 

6. De rebus Syriacis, cap. 59-61. 

7. De dea Syria, cap. 17-18; coupled with the story of Strato- 
nice’s subsequent passion for Kombabos. The attribution to Lucian 
was refuted by Helm in Pauly-Wissowa, of. cit., x111, cols. 1760 f. 

8. Paragraph 15. A similar allusion is found in Lucian’s De 
calumnia, cap. 14. 


side a Ptolemaeus making love to his sister, and a Lysima- 
chus being threatened by his own son. As to the actual his- 
torical background of the tale, the following is well estab- 
lished.® The king, to whom the story refers, is Seleucus I 
Nicator, the founder of Antioch and, incidentally, the re- 
organizer of Dura-Europos. Born in Europos, Mace- 
donia, between 358 and 354 B.c., the son of an Antiochus, 
he became one of Alexander’s most successful generals. 
After the death of his king (323 B.c.), he won Media and 
Babylonia; and after having decisively defeated Antigonus 
at Ipsos (301 B.c.) and Lysimachus at Korupedion (281 
B.C.), he ruled over practically the entire territory once 
held by Alexander, but was assassinated by Ptolemaeus 
Keraunos in 280 B.c. Stratonice, the daughter of Seleucus’ 
subsequent enemy and prisoner, Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
married Seleucus about the year 300 B.c., and it is posi- 
tively known that around 294 B.c. the latter divided his 
reign between himself and his son by his former wife 
Apana, Antiochus (the later Antiochus I Soter, ca. 325- 
261 B.c.), a fact often mentioned in connection with the 
love story. We also know that Antiochus did marry Strato- 
nice and had four children by her. 

At the very end of antiquity, one encounters the story, 
with the names of the main personages changed but other- 
wise clearly based on Pseudo-Lucian’s version, in the Let- 
ters of a Greek author who called himself Aristaenetus 
(late fifth century).*° A fictive letter written by one 
Eutychobolus to Acestodorus tells it as of a father Polycles, 
his son Charicles, and a doctor significantly named Pana- 
ceus. It is the latter’s ruse that receives the most attention; 
the anonymous object of Charicles’ passion is not his 
father’s wife but his mistress. Several points of the story 
have been traced in a host of other Greek and oriental 
tales.** One of the main motifs — accelerated pulse as a 
revealing proof of lovesickness — appears over and over, 
e.g., as a discovery made by Hippocrates. A similar plot is 
found in that immensely popular Greek novel, Heliodorus’ 
A ethiopica, as applied to the love of Theagenes and Chari- 
clea; here, too, the diagnosis is made on the ground of the 
beat of the pulse, but in a negative way, namely at the en- 
trance of the wrong lover of Chariclea. Many oriental 
tales have the motif of the pulse; the relinquishing of a 
wife to her lover occursin rooz Nights, but the stepmother 
motif is missing. In the Middle Ages, the fortieth chapter 
of the Gesta Romanorum has a similar tale in which a 
cleric finds out, through observation of the pulse, that the 


g. See the literature mentioned in notes 2 and 4. 

10. Aristaeneti epistolae, lib. 1, cap. 13; original and Latin 
translation in Epistolographi Graeci, ed. Rudolph Hercher, Paris, 
1871, pp. 144-146. See also below, p. 225, and note 23. A free 
version of the story is also found in Julianus Apostata’s Misopogon 
(written in 362-363 A.D.), ed. F. C. Hertlein, Leipzig, 1876, 
pp. 447 ff. 

11. For the following cf. F. Kuntze and E. Rohde (see note 2). 
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wife of a knight loves another man to whom he deliber- 
ately refers at table. Finally, Boccaccio’s Tito e Gisippo 
(x, 8) contains the essential elements of our story, but 
with the significant exception of the father-son motif in 
regard to the love rivals; and in his Count of Angers 
(11, 8), a physician discovers the lovesickness of a youth 
through similar means.” But these are no more than vague 
indications of a common background and do not show any 
appreciable continuity of tradition. 

All this was changed at the moment when Petrarch, in 
his Triumph of Love, revived the story straight from an 
ancient source. As to the identity of this source there can 
be little doubt; it is well known how much Petrarch owed 
to Valerius Maximus.** But it cannot be overlooked that 


I’ vidi ir a man manca un fuor di strada, 
a guisa di chi brami ¢ trovi cosa 
onde poi vergognoso e lieto vada. 
Donar altrui la sua diletta sposa: 
© sommo amore e nova cortesia! 
tal ch’ella stessa lieta e vergognosa 
parea del cambio; e givansi per via 
parlando inseme de’ lor dolci affetti, 
e sospirando il regno di Soria. 
Trassimi a que’ tre spirti, che ristretti 
eran gia per seguire altro camino, 
e dissi al primo: — I’ prego che t’aspetti. — 
Et egli, al suon del ragionar latino, 
turbato in vista, si ratenne un poco; 
e poi, del mio voler quasi indivino, 
disse: — lo Seleuco son, questi ¢ Antidco 
mio figlio, che gran guerra ebbe con voi; 
ma ragion contra forza non ha loco. 
Questa, mia in prima, sua donna fu poi, 
ché per scamparlo d’amorosa morte 
gliel diedi; e’] don fu lecito fra noi. 
Stratonica é’] suo nome, e nostra sorte, 
come vedi, indivisa; e per tal segno 
si vede il nostro amor tenace e forte; 
ch’é contenta costei lasciar me e’] regno, 


io il mio diletto, e questi la sua vita, 

per far, vie pit che sé, un laltro degno. 
E se non fosse la discreta aita 

del fisico gentil, che ben s’accorse, 

l’eta sua in sul fiorire era finita. 
Tacendo, amando, quasi a morte corse; 

e lamar forza, e’] tacer fu vertute; 

la mia, vera pieta, ch’a lui soccorse. — 
Cosi disse; e, come uom che voler mute, 

col fin de le parole i passi volse, 


12. A. C. Lee, The Decameron, Its Sources and Analogues, 
London, 1909, pp. 40 ff. See also the interesting remarks by Lodo- 
vico Castelvetro in his Poetica d’Aristotele vulgarizzata, Vienna, 
1570, p. 209 A (ed. Basel, 1576, p. 376). 

13. Carl Appel, Die Triumphe Francesco Petrarcas, Halle, 
1901, p. 387, maintains that verse 122 (“del fisico gentil”) harks 
back to Appian, who mentions the doctor only, while Valerius 
Maximus speaks of the mathematician Leptines (Appel calls him 


Petrarch, far from copying his source, produced a version 
of the tale that shows great originality. Since he included 
the story in his Triumph of Love it is only natural that he 
should have referred to one point which had hardly been 
touched upon so far: the love of Stratonice to Antiochus — 
not only of Antiochus to Stratonice. But in contrast to Lu- 
cian’s vague and cynical allusion mentioned above, his 
short reference to the understanding between son and step- 
mother is couched in words of noble beauty and restraint. 
Moreover, the speaker is not one of the mutual lovers but 
Seleucus; and it is Seleucus, the resigning lover, who gives 
to love the interpretation that transcends the realm of 


Cupid. But Petrarch’s beautiful verses must be quoted in 
full:** 


I saw a spirit walking on the left and by the side of the road, 
Seeming to be one who seeks and finds something 
Which is to make him both ashamed and glad. 

To give to another his beloved spouse: 

O utmost love, unheard of courtesy! 

So that she herself glad and ashamed 

Seemed at the exchange; and they went along 
Speaking together of their sweet affections, 

And sighing for the realm of Syria. 

I drew near to those three spirits, who were close 
Together for the following of their diverse path, 
And said to the first: “I beg thee, wait.” 

And he, at the sound of my Latin speech, 

Visibly troubled, slackened his pace somewhat; 
And then, as though perceiving my desire, 

Said: “I am Seleucus; this is Antiochus 

My son, who waged great war with you; 

But right against might cannot stand. 

This woman, who first was mine, was then his, 
For to save him from dying of love 

I gave her to him; and among us the gift was licit. 
Stratonica is her name, and our lot, 

As thou seest, is indivisible; and thereby 

Our love is shown, lasting and strong; 

For she is content to give up me and the throne, 
I my delight, and he his life, 

Each holding each more worthy than himself. 
And had it not been for the discreet aid 

Of the kindly physician, who well understood, 
His life had ended in its blossoming. 

Silently loving, he sped near to death, 

And the loving was a force upon him, and the silence a virtue; 
And mine, that helped him, was true father’s love.” 
Thus he spoke; and as a man who changes purpose, 
He started onward at the ending of his words, 


Septines) and Erasistratus. Obviously, this is not conclusive al- 
though it is probable that Petrarch knew Appian’s text also. 

14. Quoted from Francesco Petrarca, Le Rime sparse ei Trionfi, 
ed. Ezio Chidrboli, Bari, 1930, pp. 310-311. See ibid., pp. 430 ff. 
for the editor’s refutation of Appel’s hypothesis (op. cit., pp. 41 
and 99) that Petrarch intended to drop the chapter “Stanco gia di 
mirar” from the final version. Ernest H. Wilkins has contributed 
the translation printed above. 
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ch’a pena gli potei render salute. 
Poi che da gli occhi miei l’ombra si tolse, 
rimasi grave, e sospirando andai; 
ché ’] mio cor dal suo dir non si disciolse 
in fin che mi fu detto: — Troppo stai 
in un penser a le cose diverse, 
e ’l tempo, ch’é brevissimo, ben sai. — 


The illustrators of Petrarch’s works have shown little 
interest in this part of the Triumph of Love; in fact, I have 
not come across a single instance of an unequivocal render- 
ing of our three personages.*® Nor do they seem to occur 
on any existing cassone based on his Triumphs. It is true 
that Ridolfi listed Seleuco (among Massinissa, Perseo e 
Andromeda, Narciso, etc.) as following the chariot of 
Cupid on Bonifazio Veronese’s famous Triumph cassoni, 
but it is open to serious doubts whether Ridolfi was not more 
concerned with appearing well-read than with being exact 
in his description of these panels, the more so as the replicas 
in Vienna do not nearly include all of those figures, and 
certainly no clear indication of the three in question.*® 

However, there does exist at least one elaborate treat- 
ment of the story on two quattrocento cassoni, and they 
are well-known to American readers, since they are now 
preserved in this country, and particularly because their 
anonymous master has recently been named for that very 
work of his. The charming panels, now in the Henry E. 
Huntington Gallery in San Marino, California, were at- 
tributed to Matteo di Giovanni when first published in 
Schubring’s standard work on cassoni.** The emergency 
name of the Stratonice Master goes back to Bernard Beren- 
son, who was understandably dissatisfied with the former 
attribution, and it seems to have been accepted by more re- 
cent writers on the works of this late-quattrocento artist 
from Siena.’* On two companion panels (i.e., on two cas- 
sone fronts), the story was narrated in six scenes, one larger 
central and two narrower side parts on each panel. It starts 
in the center of the first cassone (Fig. 1) where Seleucus, 
Stratonice, the physician, and several courtiers are walking 


15. See Victor Masséna (Prince d’Essling) and Eugéne Miintz, 
Pétrarque, ses études d’art . . ., Paris, 1902. A mere possibility ex- 
ists regarding the trio to the left on Jacopo Sellajo’s Triumph of 
Love at Sant’Ansano near Fiesole (ibid., p. 149, as “School of 
Botticelli”). The scene does not occur in the famous ms. fr. 594 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale which contains meticulous inscrip- 
tions for so many other lovers (see the color repr. in Verve, 1, 1, 
1937, after p. 112). 

16. Th. von Frimmel, Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, vu1, 
1884, pp. 1 and 15; for the pictures in Vienna, see Dorothea 
Westphal, Bonifazio Veronese, Munich, 1928, p. 128. 

17. Paul Schubring, Cassoni, Leipzig, 1915, no. 475, pl. CXII; 
idem, Apollo, v, 1927, p. 156. I do not think that Schubring was 
justified in identifying the subject of his no. 195 (pl. Lxx; Paris, 
Cluny Museum, no. 1684) with our story. 

18. B. Berenson, International Studio, XCV111, 1931, pp. 39 ff., 
and Dedalo, x1, 1930-31, pp. 735 ff.; R. van Marle, The Develop- 
ment of the Italian Schools of Painting, The Hague, xv!, 1937, 
p. 510, and figs. 294-295. 


So that I could scarce bid him farewell. 

After the spirit departed from my sight, 

I was left bowed with sadness, and went sighing; 

For my heart did not free itself from his speech 

Until there was said to me: “Too long thou stayest 

In one single thought before things so many; 

And our time, that it is very brief, thou knowest well.” 


toward the right while a dejected Antiochus stands on the 
left; turning to the left compartment, we find Antiochus 
in bed, the doctor feeling his pulse, while Stratonice walks 
by, accompanied by other girls; and on the right, the physi- 
cian is seen talking to a pensive Seleucus. On the second 
panel (Fig. 2) which is dedicated to the happy ending, we 
start on the left with a scene in which Seleucus unites the 
lovers in a Sposalizio-like fashion; on the central com- 
partment, the happy couple is dancing amidst a crowd of 
young people, and on the right, Stratonice is dining in her 
room with three girls while a kneeling page offers her a 
dish. 

There is no doubt that we have here to do with one of 
the rare instances of the story being illustrated in a more 
popular fashion, like a painted novella, And it is in a con- 
temporary movella that we find the literary equivalent, if 
not the literary source, of the Huntington cassone. It is 
rather little known that among the few works written in 
the vernacular by the great Florentine chancellor and au- 
thor, Leonardo Bruni, there is found one single novella — 
and that is ours.” On January 15, 1438, Bruni sent to 
Bindaccio de’ Riccasoli his Latin version of Boccaccio’s 


Tancred, remarking in his accompanying letter: 


v’ho aggiunto la Novella di Seleuco e del figliuolo 
Antioco che risguarda un avvenimento ed un fine affatto con- 
trario. Ho scritto questa in volgare e per tal modo avendone 
tolta una dal volgo, un’ altra per essa non meno dilettevole ne 
rendo. Voi dunque le leggete, e fatene copia ad altri, sempre 
che degne vi sembrino di escire fra le mani d’altrui. 


The author takes us to a party of young noble people (after 
the Boccaccio fashion) who have just had Boccaccio’s 
Tancred read to them. An “uomo di grande studio e greco 
e latino, e molto curioso delle antiche storie” wishes to 
brighten up the sad faces of the listeners to the tragic tale, 
and does so by telling “una novella quasi per contrario di 
quella di prima.” His general source is the Appian-Plutarch 
tradition (the ruse of the doctor is quoted at length), but 
there are a number of deviations; e.g., he calls the physi- 
cian Filippo and makes Stratonice a “figliuola d’ Antipatro 


Re di Macedonia.” The story is told with the refined taste 


19. Novella di Lionardo Bruni Aretino (with preface by Gio- 
vanni de’ Brignoli di Brunnhoff), Verona, 1817. For other editions 
see British Museum, General Catalogue of Printed Books, xxvii, 
1939, col. 170; Emilio Santini, “La produzione volgare di Leo- 
nardo Bruni Aretino,” Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, 
LX, 1912, pp. 289 ff., particularly pp. 316-320. 
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to be expected of an enlightened and subtle author like 
Bruni; and there is a delightful fairy tale touch to it, par- 
ticularly at the end where it says that Antiochus, “ricevuta 
la sua Stratonice per moglie, visse con lei in sommo gaudio 
e letizia, e di lei prestamente ebbe figliuoli”! We have no 
way of deciding whether the painter of the Huntington 
cassoni, in his scene showing Seleucus and Erasistratus in 
conversation (Fig. 1), meant to indicate the physician’s 
ruse (it might simply refer to the doctor telling Seleucus 
the plain truth about Antiochus); but there can certainly 
be no particular objection to seeing in it a rendering of the 
part of Bruni’s movella that says: “Il medico quasi timido e 
pauroso disse che aveva bisogno di parlargli in secreto; il 
perché ritratti in una camera essendo soli, il medico disse 
» 

In the sixteenth century, the story became somewhat 
more popular. About 1543, Luiz de Camées, the author of 
The Lusiads, wrote his Comedia de El-rei Seleuco,”® pos- 
sibly inspired by Petrarch’s Triumph of Love (which he 
translated ), or by a reference to the ancient story made by 
Joao de Barros in his Espelho de Casados, published in 
1540. The controversy as to whether Camées took up the 
subject in order to allude to King John III’s passion for his 
stepmother and to other related happenings at the court of 
Lisbon, thus contributing to his banishment from that court 
in 1546, does not seem to have been brought to a conclu- 
sion as yet. Be that as it may, Camées’ comedy (probably 
the first of its kind) treats the subject in the Plutarch tra- 
dition, i.e., with a great deal of emphasis on the ruse of the 
physician. However, his play shows various independent 
features, including a sheet of paper to which Antiochus has 
entrusted his passion for his stepmother and which reaches 
Stratonice through a confidante to whom she, in turn, ad- 
mits her love for the prince. The discovery of the cause of 
the malady by the physician takes place on the stage. The 
plot is lavishly interspersed with low comedy scenes. 

A little later, the story was included in the famous col- 
lection of Novelle by Matteo Bandello (first edition, Lucca, 
1554) where it appears in part II, no. 55, under the title 
Seleuco re d’Asia dona la moglie sua al figliuolo che n’era 
innamorato, e fu scoperto dal fisico gentile con ingegnosa 
invenzione.”’ The author introduces this novella as one “de 
la quale il nostro coltissimo Petrarca nel trionfo d’amore fa 
menzione.” Naturally, Petrarch was not his only source; 
the ruse of the physician is derived from the Plutarch- 
Appian-Bruni account. Toward the end, the point is 
stressed that Seleucus had no difficulty in persuading An- 
tiochus and Stratonice to accept his generous offer, with the 

20. Reprinted with introduction in Camées, Teatro, Edicao or- 
ganizada por José Pereira Tavares, Porto, n.d. [1928], pp. xii- 


xvii and 111-166, and by Augusto C. Pires de Lima, Porto, 1941 
(Coleccao Portugal, no. 5). 


21. Reprinted: La Seconda parte de le Novelle del Bandello, vi, 
London, 1792, pp. 419-436. 
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addition of a rhetorical question which is rather typical of 
Bandello’s style: “E forse che Stratonice non faceva buon 
cambio, prendendo un giovane, e lasciando un vecchio?” 
Other sixteenth-century occurrences of the story are found 
across the Alps. William Painter included the tale in his 
Palace of Pleasure (1566-67), avowedly taking it from 
Bandello’s Novelle; it appears as no. 27 under the title 
The Love of Antiochus with Faire Stratonica.” Aristaene- 
tus’ version became popular in France through a transla- 
tion called Les Epistres amoureuses d?Aristenet tournées 
de grec en francois par Cyre Foucault, which was pub- 
lished at Poitiers in 1597, and again, later on, through 
Lesage’s charming free adaptation (Lettres galantes d’ Aris- 
tenéte, 1695 ).”* In Hans Wilhelm Kirchhoff’s Wendun- 
mut, which was written about the turn of the century,” the 
tale is extensively reported after Plutarch and — a rare ex- 
ample of a moralizing commentary — condemned as idola- 
try and incest in its very title, and with reference to Ro- 
mans I, and Ephesians 4, in a concluding poem. 

The seventeenth century saw a great increase in the 
story’s popularity with dramatists and composers while its 
appearance in art remained of a casual nature. Only the 
more important literary works can here be discussed. ‘wo 
are Italian; one a tragi-comedy in prose, the other a novel. 
Angelita Scaramuccia’s play, La Stratonica, was published 
in Venice by Marc’ Antonio Zaltieri in 1616 but its dedi- 
cation is dated 1608.”° Stratonice is still the wife of Seleu- 
cus but, following a trend of the time which soon resulted 
in making her the king’s fiancée, the point is stressed that 
Seleucus “da lei non [ha] havuto un minimo segno di 
moglie,” owing to a promise given by him on the wedding 
day and conveniently expiring the day after the time of the 
play. Stratonice loves Antiochus and confesses this fact to 
her cameriera Liberia (cf. Camées) but does not discover 
until the third act that Antiochus reciprocates her love. In 
a monologue, Erasistratus tells the whole story of his dis- 
covery, then uses the customary ruse to convince Seleucus 
of his moral obligation to cede his wife to his son. As in 
Camées’ work, there is a good deal of low comedy inter- 
spersed with the action proper, and mythological intermedi 


22. New edition by H. Miles, London, 1929, 1, pp. 85 ff. 

23. Oeuvres choisies de Le Sage, avec figures, vi, Amsterdam 
and Paris, 1783, lettre x11, pp. 367-371. The translation by Fou- 
cault was reprinted at Paris in 1876, according to A. C. Lee, of. 
cit., p. 40. 

24. Ed. H. Oesterley, 1869 (Bibliothek des litterarischen Vereins 
Stuttgart, xcv—xcix). “Blutschand Seleuci, Kénigs in Asia” is the 
nineteenth tale of the second book, first published in 1602 (xcv1, 
pp. 33 ff. of Oesterley’s edition). A few more occurrences of the 
story in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are listed in Oester- 
ley’s notes, ibid., XCIX, p. 74. 

25. Copy in the Library of Congress. On Scaramuccia’s poem 
Il Belisario (1635) see Enrico Proto, “Un epigono poco noto della 
‘Gerusalemme Liberata,’ ” Studi di letteratura italiana, Vill, 1908, 
pp. 181-217. His Stratonica does not seem to have received atten- 
tion thus far. 
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are found between acts. While this play seems to have 
passtd almost unnoticed, Luca Assarino’s novel La Strato- 
nica became decidedly popular throughout the seventeenth 
century, was often reprinted in Italy after its first publica- 
tion in 1635 (Venice), and was translated into French by 
Pierre d’Audiguier znd (or? ) Claude de Malleville, into 
German by Johanna L. von Adlersheim, and into English 
by J. Burbery.** The popularity of Assarino’s novel is easily 
understood, and the author seems to deserve more atten- 
tion than he has hitherto been granted. His work is a curi- 
ous and strangely fascinating mixture of pseudo-history, 
colorful phantasy, psychological naiveté and refinement, 
and philosophical titbits, such as “Amore é il maggior fili- 
sofo del mondo. Egli senz’ alterar gli accidenti sa tramutar 
le sostanze.”’ It appeared first as a fragment in two books, 
ending with the mortal malady of Antiochus prior to his 
departure from the court. A third book seems to have been 
added by the author himself (1636); further continuations 
were provided in the aforementioned French edition 
(1640) and by Giovanni Battista Cartolari (Catastrofe 
della Stratonica, 1642). 

It was on the French stage of the seventeenth century 
that the story found its most significant interpretations.” 
After several adaptations under different titles and with 
altered names, such as Desmarets’ Aspasie of 1636 and 
Boisrobert’s Le Couronnement de Darie of 1641, the 
Stratonice plot proper appeared as the third act of five con- 
stituting Gillet de la Tessonerie’s Triomphe des cing pas- 
sions of 1642, in which, however, the réle of Seleucus was 
completely discarded and Antiochus ends his own life. But 
three years later, Brosse** published his Stratonice, ou Le 
malade d@’ amour, in which by means of some alterations and 
significant additions, and despite the warnings of d’Au- 
bignac against a dramatic treatment of the story, he adapted 


26. I have used an edition of 1635, published in Macerata 
(called “nuova impressione” in its dedication), the property of 
Harvard College Library. On Assarino (1607-72) who has been 
called “the first journalist” see Enciclopedia italiana, 1v, 1929, 
p. 984. For the editions, translations, and continuations of his 
Stratonica, see J. G. Th. Graesse, Trésor . . ., Berlin, 1922, 1, 
p. 239, and VI, p. 510; Catalogue général . . . Bibliothéque na- 
tionale, 1V, 1924, col. 841; Gesamtkatalog der preussisc/:n Biblio- 
theken, Vil, 1935, col. 797; British Museum, Genera! atalogue of 
Printed Books, vit, 1934, cols. 48 f. The latter also lists (v, 1933, 
col. 220) Antiochus, a New Tragedy, by a Gentleman of Glouces- 
tershire (i.e., Charles Shuckburgh), London, 1740. 

27. For the following see Louis Sorieri, Boccaccio’s Story of 
“Tito e Gisippo” in European Literature, Doctor’s Thesis, Colum- 
bia University, New York, 1937 (Comparative Literature Series), 
pp. 132-137; Henry C. Lancaster, 4 History of French Dramatic 
Literature in the Seventeenth Century, Baltimore, 1929 ff., particu- 
larly pt. 2, pp. 394-400, and pt. 3, pp. 562-565. See also Ge- 
samtkatalog der preussischen Bibliotheken, Vv, 1934, col. 356. 

28. This is how the author signed the preface to his play. His 
first name as well as the circumstances of his life are still un- 
known to us. For the stage directions see H. C. Lancaster, of. cit., 
pt. 2, p. 399. 
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it to the dramatic and psychological rules of the French 
stage of his time. Stratonice is now the fiancée, not the 
wife, of Seleucus, and Antiochus himself is betrothed to 
Thamire, an /mfante of Thessaly. Stratonice is in love with 
Antiochus as he is with her, but as Antiochus makes his pas- 
sion known to her, she rebukes him and calls upon his sense 
of duty. The physician avails himself of the ruse related 
by Plutarch. And the king, after abandoning Stratonice 
(whom he loves) to his son, marries poor Thamire. This 
“convincing” plot set the pace for most of the succeeding 
plays, particularly as far as Stratonice’s rdle as a mere 
fiancée of Seleucus and as a chaste lover of Antiochus is 
concerned. In a Spanish play, Antioco y Seleuco by Agus- 
tin Moreto y Cabana, written in 1654,” most of Brosse’s 
plot was retained, including the réle of the other princess 
(here called Astrea), although the ruse of Erasistratus 
was eliminated. Philippe Quinault’s Stratonice of 1660°° 
also follows Brosse’s drama in its most important features, 
although there are some interesting complications because 
of the fact that Seleucus, though engaged to marry Strato- 
nice, is really in love with his former fiancée, Barsine, 
whom Antiochus is about to wed! The rdéle of the doctor 
was abandoned entirely. In Thomas Corneille’s Antiochus 
of 1666** whose foreword refers to Valerius Maximus, 
Appian, and Plutarch as its sources, the Brosse tradition 
was again upheld in its decisive points. However, the physi- 
cian was replaced with a niece of Seleucus and friend of 
Stratonice, Arsinoé, and the revealing beat of the pulse 
with a portrait of Stratonice discovered by her in Antio- 
chus’ possession. After various complications, due to an ex- 
change of that portrait for one representing Arsinoé her- 
self, the latter, to win the consent of Seleucus, uses the same 
ruse that had been attributed to Erasistratus in previous ver- 
sions. The rdle of the other princess was discarded. In the 
meantime, the Italian opera librettists had taken firm pos- 


session of the story, and a number of composers, including 
some outstanding ones, continued to be engaged in making 
the opera houses of Italy and other European countries re- 


sound with the arias which gave vent to the tender feelings | 


29. Reprinted in Biblioteca de autores espanoles, Xxx1x, Madrid, 
1922, pp. 39-55. See also Ruth Lee Kennedy, The Dramatic Art 
of Moreto (Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, x111), 
Northampton, 1931-32. 

30. Etienne Gros, Philippe Quinault, Paris, 1926, pp. 291 ff. and 
passim. In the history of music, Quinault is well known as the 
librettist of Lully’s operas (after 1673). 

31. Reprinted in Théatre complet de Thomas Corneille, ed. Ed. 
Thierry, Paris, 1881, pp. 384-404. The abstract given by L. 
Sorieri, op. cit., pp. 136 f., is inaccurate: the truth to Seleucus is 
not revealed by Stratonice herself but by Arsinoé. See also E. Gros, 
op. cit., p. 297. An English translation appeared in 1670; see Brit. 
Mus. Gen. Cat., V, 1933, col. 220. (Lewis) Theobald’s novel, The 
History of the Loves of Antiochus and Stratonice, London, 1717 
(not 1719 as Richard F. Jones, Lewis Theobald, New York, 1919, 
p. 11 and p. 350, says) is but a rather tiresome adaptation of 
Corneille’s play. 
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of the three pining lovers. None of them has been re-edited, 
and the following list is based on bibliographical sources 
only; ** but it seemed worth while to compile such a roster 
in order to facilitate the task of future investigators. 
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young prince to virtue and continence forms the main sub- 
ject. Skillfully inserted in the semicircular shape which is 
made rather irregular through overlapping with stucco 
decoration, the Stratonice fresco lunette (Fig. 3) shows, 


Performances Notes 
Venice, 1658 


Venice, 1666, 1668; 


Librettist 
Niccold Minato 


Niccolé Minato Ms. in Bibl. San Marco, 


Title Composer 
Antioco Pietro Francesco Cavalli 
Seleuco Antonio Sartorio 
Stratonice Carpani 
Seleuco Antonio Draghi 


Antioco il Grande Giovanni Legrenzi 


Antioco, Principe della Carlo Ambrogio Lonati 
Siria 
Antioco Francesco Gasparini 


L’Amore ammalata. Die 
kranckende Liebe, oder 
Antiochus u. Stratonica 


Christoph Graupner 


Stratonice Leonardo Vinci 


Antioco Johann Adolf Hasse 
Seleuco (originally: Giovanni Zuccari 
Antioco) 

Seleuco Francesco Araja 
Seleuco, ré di Lidia Joao de Sousa Carvalho 
Antioco Angelo Tarchi 


Seleuco, ré di Siria Francesco Bianchi 


But with all this, we are chronologically far in advance 
of a few representations of the story in paintings and draw- 
ings to which we must now turn. They are a diverse lot, 
and all of them cannot be assumed to be related to each 
other. The earliest seventeenth-century rendering I have 
been able to trace (the sixteenth century does not seem to 
yield a single one) is found among Pietro da Cortona’s fres- 
coes on the ceiling of the Sala di Venere in the Pitti Palace 
in Florence, decorated for Ferdinand II of Tuscany in 
1641—42.°° Here, the subject appears together with seven 
other scenes from Roman history considered typical of vir- 
tuous continence, to wit: Cyrus and Panthea; Scipio A fri- 
canus and the Fiancée of Aluccius; Augustus and Cleo- 
patra; Alexander and the Wife of Darius; Crispus and 
Fausta; Antiochus and the Priestess of Diana; and Masi- 
nissa and Sophonisbe. All of these are rendered in lunettes 
underneath the plafond on which the education of the 

32. Hugo Riemann, Opern-Handbuch, Leipzig, 1887; R. Eit- 
ner, Biographisch-bibliographisches Quellenlexikon der Musiker, 
Leipzig, 1900-04; Oscar G. T. Sonneck, Library of Congress, 
Catalogue of Opera Librettos, 2 vols., Washington, 1914; H. 
Kretzschmar, Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Mustkwissenschaft, 1892. 
However, it is possible (though not probable) that one or the other 
item on the above list with the title Seleuco, might refer to a dif- 
ferent story which was treated in Jacques de Montauban’s Seleucus, 
tragi-comédie héroyque, Paris, 1654 (see H. C. Lancaster, of. cit., 


pt. 3, pp. 152 f.). Curiously enough, French opera composers of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries do not seem to have favored 


Niccolé Minato 
Niccolé Minato 
Girolamo Frisari 


the composer 
Zeno and Pariati 


Barthold Feind 


Zeno and Pariati 


Zeno and Pariati 


Ferdinando Moretti 
Mattia Botturini 


Milan, 1671 
Bologna, 1673 


Venice 


Vienna, 1675 
Venice, 1681 
Genoa, 1690 


Ms. in Rome, Bibl. Vitt. 
Emanuele 


Venice, 1705 


Hamburg, 1708 score extant 


Naples, 1720 
Brunswick, 1721 fragments extant 


Venice, 1725 


St. Petersburg, 1744 
Lisbon, 1781 
Milan, 1788 
Venice, 1791; 
Livorno, 1792 


Ms. in Paris, Conserv. 


Ms. in Bologna, Liceo. 


on the left, the pining Antiochus on his bed, the physician 
standing behind him, probing his pulse and pointing to 
Stratonice, and Seleucus leading his chaste wife toward his 
son from the right with a gesture indicating his generous act 
of cession. It is the first attempt to integrate all the salient 
points of the story into one convincing pictorial whole, and 
a fairly successful one at that, which is borne out by the 
fact that it exerted a strong influence on many succeeding 
compositions, such as Celesti’s (Fig. 4.) and David’s (Figs. 
10-11). Evidently, we are here confronted with a pic- 
torial combination of successive elements of the story, i.e., a 
telescoping presentation of its main points: the ailment of 
the prince, the discovery of its cause by the physician upon 
the appearance of Stratonice in the room, and the cession of 
the queen by Seleucus. It stands to reason that from a realis- 
tic point of view, this contraction is “impossible” since the 
king could not have been informed by the physician at the 


our subject prior to Honoré Langlé (Antiochus et Stratonice, Ver- 
sailles, 1786) and Méhul (see below, p. 233). For some occur- 
rences in French ballets of the eighteenth century, see E. Gros, of. 
cit., p. 298. 

33- Engraved (in the reverse) by Lambert Visscher (Wessely 
no. 24) in Pitture a fresco di Pietro Berettino da Cortona nel 
Palazzo gran-ducale di Firenze, Rome, 1691(?). Hermann Voss, 
Die Malerei des Barock in Rom, Berlin, n.d., p. 541, ill. p. 253. 
The legend runs: “Filius amans et silens, Vafer medicus, pater in- 
dulgens.” 
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moment of his discovery and, in addition, acted accord- 
ingly, all at the same time. But this objection is just as lit- 
tle valid here as it is in thousands of other cases where 
strictly realistic rendering has been no concern of the 
painter. It is well known that similar procedures have al- 
ways found favor with classicistic artists, and it suffices to 
think of such outstanding representatives of classicistic art 
as Poussin and Maratta, or of classicistic theory as Lebrun 
and Bellori, in order to evaluate Cortona’s fresco cor- 
rectly.** It is also important to realize that the occasion 
called for a rendering in which the emphasis lay upon the 
fait accompli of the cession, since the fresco was one of sev- 
eral constituting an allegory of comtinenza, and that conse- 
quently, the representation of Seleucus’ struggle between 
his love for his wife and for his son would have been quite 
out of place. 

Whether or not Andrea Celesti faced similar restrictions 
when he painted his canvas, now in the Cassel Gallery 
(Fig. 4),°° we cannot tell since we know nothing about 
the circumstances of its origin. In any case, he, too, com- 
bined the discovery of the cause of the malady by the doctor 
with the actual cession of Stratonice by Seleucus. His com- 
position shows the influence of that of Pietro da Cortona 
(Fig. 3), particularly in the figures of Antiochus and 
Stratonice, but there are some significant changes. Seleu- 
cus does not lead his wife toward his son from the right, 
but he is standing behind the bed, close to Antiochus around 
whose shoulders he is putting his right arm while with his 
left he directs his son’s attention toward the object of his 
magnanimous deed. The physician is sitting in front, to the 
extreme left, feeling Antiochus’ pulse and looking at Strato- 
nice. The lovesick youth is thus placed between the figures 
of the astute physician and of the benign father whose care 
for his son was more poignantly demonstrated than in 
Cortona’s picture. Furthermore, Stratonice has now 
changed from the shy and somewhat “neutral” figure of 
the older painting to one radiating with happiness as she 
hurries to meet her lover. Unfortunatély, the date of Ce- 
lesti’s painting is quite uncertain. It must have been done in 
the last third of the seventeenth century but we cannot tell 
whether it preceded Gerard de Lairesse’s compositions 
which will be dealt with later on. In any case, it acquaints us 
with a number of features which we will find time and 
again in other treatments of the story: the large canopy 
which extends over the entire group and creates sufficient 


34. See Rensselaer W. Lee, “Ut pictura poesis,” ART BULLETIN, 
XXII, 1940, pp. 197 ff., in particular pp. 256-258; and Bellori’s 
important analysis of Carlo Maratta’s Daphne in which he coined 
the phrase of the ingegnoso anacronismo, reprinted and discussed 
in W. Stechow, Apollo und Daphne (Studien der Bibliothek War- 
burg, xx111), Leipzig and Berlin, 1932, pp. 34 . and 61 ff. 

35. No. 527; 248 X 299 cm. Georg Gronau, “Das ‘Bild vom 
kranken K6nigssohn’ im Wilhelm Meister,” Zeitschrift fiir bil- 
dende Kunst, n.s., XXV1, 1915, pp. 157-162. 


room for it from the point of view of space as well, the 
girls of Stratonice’s retinue who express their joy at the 
happy ending, and the “antique” architecture of the back- 
ground with a statue in a niche. 

Another Italian seicento work, this one definitely be- 
longing to the extreme end of the century (ca. 1695), is 
Sebastiano Ricci’s painting, now in the Aula of the Univer- 
sity at Parma (Fig. 5).°° It formed part of a series which 
may not have survived in its entirety; there are now ten 
pictures of various sizes, and they represent some conti- 
nenza scenes such as Scipio Africanus and the Fiancée of 
A luccius alongside of sundry other ancient themes includ- 
ing the Abduction of Helena, Lucretia, Apelles Painting 
Campaspe, and two scenes pertaining to the life of Di- 
ogenes. Ours is a composition in half length figures in the 
manner of Guercino — which is rare — and not very for- 
tunate. As the physician — who is the central figure, stand- 
ing behind the bed — probes the pulse of Antiochus, the 
youth is bashfully turning his head away from the others. 
Stratonice, in the extreme right foreground, shows sur- 
prise in her face and in the gesture of her arms, and the 
father-king is tucked away between Antiochus and the phy- 
sician, looking anxiously up to the latter. Much more inter- 
esting is the fact that the painter has definitely abandoned 
the rendering of the cession and instead, has concentrated 
upon the discovery of the cause of the malady and its star- 
tling effect upon the queen. The king is as yet unaware of 
it or, at any rate, does not show a definite reaction to it. 
However, this new departure was made elsewhere a con- 
siderable time before Ricci painted this work; namely, in 
the Netherlands. 

One of these Netherlandish representations of the story 
leads us to the circle around Rembrandt. According to 
Hofstede de Groot,*” the master himself treated the sub- 
ject in a drawing which was at Sedelmeyer’s in Paris 
about 1905 (HdG 819). Another version, once in de 
Groot’s own collection and sold with it in 1931 (Fig. 6),*° 
was listed by the Dutch scholar as being a free copy of the 
other drawing. The question of the attribution of these 
drawings was recently taken up by W. R. Valentiner® 
who reproduced Sedelmeyer’s version (mistaking it for the 
one formerly in de Groot’s collection) and gave it, tenta- 
tively, to Jan Victors. A comparison of the two versions 
seems to reveal three facts: first, that neither one is by 


36. Joachim von Derschau, Sebastiano Ricci (Heidelberger kunst- 
geschichtliche Abhandlungen, vi), Heidelberg, 1922, p. 49, and 
p. 47, fig. 10 (with the revealing caption: “Antiochus is visited by 
the physicians in the presence of ‘Matrigna stratonica’”!). I do 
not know a painting of the subject by Pompeo Batoni (1708-87) 
in a private collection in Berlin (H. Voss, of. cit., p. 650). 

37. Oud Holland, Xu, 1923-24, pp. 100 f. 

38. Sale at Boerner’s in Leipzig, Nov. 5, 1931, no. 196. 

39. Rembrandt’s Handzeichnungen (Klassiker der Kunst), i, 
Stuttgart, n.d. [1934], p. xxix. 
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Fic, 1. San Marino, Californi 


a, Henry E. Huntington Gallery: Stratonice Master, Cassone (1) 


Fic. 2. San Marino, California, Henry E. Huntington Gallery: Stratonice Master, Cassone (II) 


Fic. 4. Cassel, Gallery: Andrea Celesti, Stratonice 
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Rembrandt himself; second, that they are by different 
hands; and third, that the drawing once in de Groot’s own 
collection is not only more complete, since it alone con- 
tains the figure of Stratonice, but also hardly inferior to the 
other, though certainly not a masterpiece. There is no con- 
nection with the previous renderings discussed in this 
article. In de Groot’s version (Fig. 6), the prince is lying in 
bed on the right and looking toward the left where Strato- 
nice is seen walking slowly and shyly in his direction. The 
physician is feeling Antiochus’ pulse but he is made a little 
inconspicuous by the presence of a second figure. The king 
is seated behind a table in the center, looking sadly in 
front of him and seemingly unaware of what is going on — 
an important feature which will be taken up again much 
later. In the Sedelmeyer drawing, the figure of Stratonice 
is missing; it must have been cut off for the scene makes no 
sense without her, the more so as Antiochus is again look- 
ing in the direction from where she must have been ap- 
proaching him. The doctor, however, is more conspicuous 
in this version. Seleucus is characterized in the same way 
as in the other drawing but turned around, away from 
Antiochus. Whether or not a composition by Rembrandt 
himself underlies these two rather feeble attempts, we can- 
not tell with certainty. However, it seems very probable 
that the two drawings reflect at least some sort of guidance 
or instruction on the part of the master — perhaps in the 
form of a lesson given to a group of pupils. This is sug- 
gested by the fact that the attitude of Seleucus as shown in 
the two drawings is a very novel and significant one; in 
addition, it should be noted again that in these versions the 
rendering of the cession proper was for the first time aban- 
doned, and all interest centered on the discovery of the 
cause of malady. Obviously, the Dutch artists of these two 
sketches — and, if we are guessing correctly, Rembrandt 
as their adviser — did not see fit to combine both the ces- 
sion and the discovery as Cortona and Celesti had done; it 
did not seem natural to do so. 

Not long afterwards, Jan Steen did a painting of the 
subject which contains several original features and is espe- 
cially interesting because of its probable source o* inspira- 
tion. The picture (Fig. 7), datable in the late 1660’s on 
stylistic grounds, was exhibited by the Amsterdam art 
dealer Douwes at the Jan Steen show of 1926 in Leyden,*° 
and unfortunately has since been lost sight of. It seems 
that it had previously been considered a rendering of the 
Prodigal Son;* the correct interpretation was made by Dr. 


40. Cat. no. 36. On panel, 48 X 60 cm. 

41. C. Hofstede de Groot, Catalogue raisonné . . ., London, 1, 
1908, Steen, no. 54 (probably a copy only: on canvas, 66 X 86 
cm.). The painting by Jan Steen, called Antiochus and Stratonice at 
the Neven-Dumont sale in Cologne on March 17, 1895, actually 
represents The Dismissal of Tamar by Amnon (11 Sam. 13:15-17). 
Not quite correctly described by Hofstede de Groot (ibid., no. 16), 


Hans Schneider of The Hague. More recently, it was dis- 
cussed by Albert Heppner in his enlightening article on 
“The Popular Theatre of the Rederijkers in the Work of 
Jan Steen and His Contemporaries.”*? The representation 
of the story in this diverting picture differs radically from 
all others in that it shows none of the classical dignity usu- 
ally bestowed on the subject but makes it appear like a low 
comedy affair, with the burlesque aspect rather predomi- 
nating over the serious. It is well-known that this attitude 
is a characteristic feature of very many of Jan Steen’s treat- 
ments of historical subjects, such as the story of Anthony 
and Cleopatra and of Marcus Curius Dentatus, as well as 
of biblical ones like the Banquet of Esther, the Marriage of 
Cana and various others. It is less well-known, but has been 
ably pointed out by Heppner, that this attitude was to a 
considerable extent due to Jan Steen’s having been in- 
spired by the performances of the Rederijkers (rhetori- 
cians), those Dutch guilds which were “composed of ar- 
tistically-minded members of a number of different craft- 
guilds, just as in Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream 
a tailor, a joiner, a carpenter and other craftsmen perform 
a play together,” and which “were organized throughout 
the Netherlands in ‘kamers’ or chambers, which were in 
touch with one another and gave joint performances, such 
as dramatic competitions.” Unfortunately, a play about 
Stratonice has not been traced in the lists of the Rederijkers. 
But we do know that Thomas Corneille’s Antiochus was 
published in Amsterdam in the same year in which it was 
first performed in Paris (1666),** and that Philippe Qui- 
nault’s drama of 1660 was translated into the Dutch lan- 
guage by Abraham Bogaert in 1694. It is quite conceiv- 
able that either one of these plays may have served as an 
inspiration for a typical Rederijker version in which, to 
judge from parallel cases, the realistic-comic element can 
safely be presumed to have played an important part; and 
it is not impossible that this may have happened before Jan 
Steen painted his picture. In any case, his interpretation is 
utterly at variance with the noble restraint characteristic 
of other renderings of the story: as Stratonice passes by in 


the picture is now in the Wallraf-Richartz Museum in Cologne. 

42. Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 111, 1939- 
40, pp. 22 ff., particularly p. 37 and pl. 4b, with a strange mis- 
interpretation: “In the pictures of both artists [i.e., Steen and de 
Lairesse] the very décolletée bride is seen on a large ornamental 
bed behind the balustrade.” . 

43. Gustave Reynier, Thomas Corneille, sa vie et son théatre, 
Paris, 1892, p. 370. Boisrobert’s Couronnement de Darie had been 
translated into Dutch as early as 1651 (H. C. Lancaster, of. cit., 
pt. 2, p. 394). Ralph C. Williams, Bibliography of the Seventeenth- 
Century Novel in France, New York, 1931, lists on p. 63: Le 
Febvre, Les Amours d’Antiocus, Prince de Syrie, et de la Reine 
Stratonique, published in Amsterdam, 1679. See also ibid., p. 86 
(J.-B. de Rocoles) and p. 216 (anon.). 

44. A. Heppner, of. cit., p. 37. The Library of Congress has a 
copy. 
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the left middleground, Antiochus jumps up from his bed 
in a most enthusiastic and unrestrained fashion, to the vast 
amusement of the very “Dutch”-looking bystanders, in- 
cluding a girl who seems to have been quite willing to sub- 
stitute for any unobtainable object of the lovesick prince’s 
passion. The turbaned Seleucus already seems to be good- 
humoredly reconciled to the magnanimous deed expected 
of him, and Stratonice is delighted. Heppner has convine- 
ingly pointed out that this, like other similar renderings, 
should not be interpreted as a parody but that it reflects the 
genuinely and healthily popular versions of such stories 
brought before the Dutch citizens by the Rederijkers 
throughout the country. One other point should be empha- 
sized: as in Quinault’s play, the physician is missing in 
Steen’s picture. In contrast to the drawings from Rem- 
brandt’s school (Fig. 6), the discovery of the cause of 
Antiochus’ malady was omitted and instead, the cession of 
Stratonice (which was missing in the drawings) was con- 
centrated upon. Again, there is no combination of the two 
salient points such as was found in the paintings by Pietro da 
Cortona (Fig. 3) and Andrea Celesti (Fig. 4). 

The jolly mood characteristic of Steen’s picture was 
changed abruptly when the hollandized Walloon, Gerard 
de Lairesse, took over. At the latest, this happened in 16732, 
that is, very shortly after Steen had painted his amusing 
rendering. At least four paintings by de Lairesse deal with 
our story. One is in Schwerin, signed and dated 1673,*° 


one in Amsterdam,** one in Oldenburg,*’ and one in 


Karlsruhe.** The pictures in Schwerin and Amsterdam are 
almost identical; the version in Oldenburg, not available 
in reproductions, is probably a replica or copy of the same 
composition; but the much larger painting in Karlsruhe 
(Fig. 8) differs radically from the others, notwithstanding 
the cqnfusion which reigns in the literature on this subject.*° 

The classicistic treatment which the story received from 
de Lairesse is characteristically shown by the fact that some 
eighty years later, Johann Joachim Winckelmann gave an 
enthusiastic description of it — the only minute description 
he ever made of any painting.” It has always been assumed 


45. Catalogue by F. Schlie, 1882, no. 586. On panel, 
31% X 46% cm.; engraved by Chataigner and Niquet in Filhol’s 
Galerie du Musée Napoléon, Paris, 1x, 1813, no. 613, and by 
Baquoy in Laurent’s Le Musée Royal, Paris, 11, 1818, pl. 15. 

46. Rijksmuseum, no. 1406. Unsigned, on panel, 31 >< 47 cm.; 
reproduced in Ed. Michel, Flemish Painting in the Seventeenth 
Century, Paris, 1939, pl. 93. 

47. Augusteum, catalogue 1902, p. 32, no. 238. On panel, 
34% X 49 cm. 

48. Kunsthalle, catalogue 1920, no. 241. Unsigned, on canvas, 
87 X 100 cm.; reproduced in Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, n.s., 
XXVI, 1915, p. 158. The picture fetched the sum of 1550 guilders 
at the sale of the Paets collection in Rotterdam in 1713 (ibid., 
note 2). 

49. The picture in Karlsruhe is almost invariably called an en- 
larged replica of the Amsterdam-Schwerin version. 

50. Sendschreiben iiber die Gedanken von der Nachahmung der 
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that Winckelmann based his analysis on the picture in 
Schwerin; however, it can be proved that this assumption 
was in error and that the painting described by him must be 
identified with the one now in Karlsruhe (see Appendix 1). 
In spite of the curious confusion between Seleucus and 
Erasistratus to which Winckelmann fell a victim — prob- 
ably on the ground of his theory that the artist had fash- 
ioned the head of Seleucus “‘after the profile of the best 


9951 


heads on the coins’”** — his description has definite merits 


besides being a very interesting specimen of early picture 
analysis. His interpretation of the figure of Stratonice may 
serve as an example: 


The main personage in the picture, Stratonice, is its noblest 
figure —a figure which would do honor to a master of the 
school of Raphael. With slow and halting steps, the most beauti- 
ful queen — “Colle sub Idaeo vincere digna deas’’ — ap- 
proaches the bed of her destined new spouse though as yet with 
the countenance of a mother or rather of a holy vestal. In her 
face which shows the most beautiful profile, one discerns chastity 
but at the same time, pleased subjection to the order of the king. 
She has the tenderness of her sex, the majesty of a queen, the 
reverence appropriate to a holy action and all the wisdom of 
bearing which was required in a situation as delicate and ex- 
traordinary as this. 


Of the formal aspect he has this to say: 


The largest amount of light is concentrated upon Stratonice, 
the main personage, who is the first to draw the attention of the 
spectator. The priest [here Winckelmann is referring to what 
is really the figure of Seleucus] is standing in a secondary light 
but he is accented by the action reserved for him: he is the 
speaker, and outside of him, there reigns general quiet and at- 
tention. The prince who deserves an emphasis secondary only 
to the main actor, is granted more light; and although the art- 
ist’s wisdom gave compositional predominance to a beautiful 
queen over a sick prince — who by virtue of the story itself 
might have been eligible for such predominance —, it is the 
latter who turns out to be the most excellent part of the picture 
as far as expression is concerned. The greatest secrets of art are 


displayed on his face 


“‘quales nequeo monstrare et sentio 
tantum.” The emotions of the soul, however contrasting with 
each other, are fused in one peaceful calm. On his pale face, re- 
covery is intimated, comparable to the first glimpses of dawn 
which, under the veil of darkness itself, seem to promise a new 
and beautiful day. 


griechischen Werke (added to the second edition of the Gedanken), 
Dresden, 1756, pp. 76 ff.; Werke, ed. C. L. Fernow, Dresden, 
1808, I, pp. 98-104. Carl Justi, Winckelmann und seine Zeitgenos- 
sen, 3rd ed., Leipzig, 1923, 1, pp. 437 ff. Previously, Lewis Theo- 
bald (see note 31), in the preface to his novel of 1717, had empha- 
sized the difficulties a painter would encounter in representing the 
conflict of passions involved in this scene. 

51. F. Kuntze, of. cit., p. 274. However, Kuntze’s statement 
that the Seleucids were represented without beard “on all por- 
traits” is not correct. Seleucus I is shown with beard on a large 
number of coins; see Edward T. Newell, The Coinage of the 
Eastern Seleucid Mints (Numismatic Studies, 1), New York, 1938, 
pls. vi-x11 and xxv (dated ca. 300-280 B.c.). 
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In concluding, Winckelmann expresses his admiration 
for de Lairesse’s knowledge — and for his display of that 
knowledge — of the ancient world. The vases, he says, are 
““modelled after the best ancient works of the kind”; as to 
the table in front of the bed, the artist, “like Homer, made 
it of ivory.” In the background, Winckelmann discerns “‘a 
splendid Greek [sic] architecture,” 
other typically classicistic thought, namely, that the decora- 


and here he adds an- 


tion of that architecture 


seems to refer to the action itself. The entablature of a portal 
is supported by caryatids who embrace each other as images of 
tender friendship between father and son and at the same time, 
of conjugal bonds. Besides rendering his story truthfully, the 
artist shows himself to be a poet, and he fashioned his inci- 
dentals allegorically in order to depict certain circumstances by 
way of emblems. The sphinxes decorating the bed of the prince 
refer to medical investigation and specifically, to the discovery 
of the cause of Antiochus’ malady. 


Whether this interpretation does or does not go beyond the 
painter’s intentions is not easy to decide, but there are rea- 
sons to believe that this question should be answered in the 
affirmative.” 

‘Today we are apt to underrate rather than to exag- 
gerate the merits of de Lairesse’s two compositions. Most 
of us can be expected to be thoroughly annoyed by the spa- 
cious, stagy, rather crowded and restless picture in Karls- 
ruhe. Even the much more succinct Schwerin-Amsterdam 
version (Fig. 9) is bound to irritate us in various re- 
spects; yet it can hardly be gainsaid that the grouping of the 
three main actors in this painting is quite impressive. The 
figure of Seleucus, in the large version particularly unfor- 
tunate and even a little ridiculous, appears much more dig- 
nified in the other and plays the réle of the magnanimous 
donor of wife and kingdom rather convincingly, with the 
crown discreetly placed and pointed to on the table rather 
than being put on Antiochus’ head with Santa Claus-like 
bonhomie. However, the question whether the superiority 
of the Schwerin-Amsterdam version of 1673 points to the 
Karlsruhe picture’s being the earlier work, must be left 
open as long as we are so poorly informed about de Lai- 
resse’s artistic career.”* 


52. A perusal of de Lairesse’s Schilderboeck seems to support a 
positive answer. His admiration for Cesare Ripa’s Iconologia is 
well known. In this latter book (ed. Venice, 1645, p. 7), we find: 
“La sfinge . . . ci pu significare )’Acutezza dell’ingegno, percid 
che non é al mondo cosa si scoperta, e tanto nascosta, che |’Acutezza 
dell’humano ingegno scoprire, e divulgare non possa. . . .” For the 
embracing caryatids see ibid., p. 101 (“Concordia maritale”) and 
p. 24 (“Amicitia,” represented by the Three Graces embracing 
each other). 

53. A drawing by Karel de Moor in the Leyden Print Room 
(J. G. van Gelder, “Karel de Moor’s Stratonice,” Oud Holland, 
LV, 1938, p. 253) is very closely related to de Lairesse’s Amster- 
dam-Schwerin version. It can probably be dated before 1715, in 
which year an unfinished painting of the same subject by de Moor 
was seen by Johan van Gool (Nieuwe Schouburg, 1751, p. 433)- 


De Lairesse placed exclusive emphasis on the cession and 
eliminated the pulse-feeling, with the result that Erasistra- 
tus appears as a mere stand-in. The general resemblance 
of these paintings to Cortona’s (Fig. 3) and Celesti’s 
(Fig. 4) compositions is evident in spite of the novel inter- 
pretation of Antiochus as a humble and bashful recipient of 
the great gift. But it is also evident that even the compara- 
tively classicistic Netherlander de Lairesse made realistic 
concessions by discarding the discovery of the cause of mal- 
ady by the physician for the probable reason that its combi- 
nation with the cession could not very well be justified from 
the viewpoint of “factual” interpretation. In other words, 
Northern “realism” either sacrificed the cession to the dis- 
covery (drawings of the Rembrandt school ) or it sacrificed 
the discovery to the cession (Steen, de Lairesse ). It is in this 
respect that French classicism of the eighteenth century re- 
turned once more to the classicism of Cortona and Celesti 
— as was to be expected. Cession and discovery were com- 
bined again, even though for a short time only. 

This took place in a remarkable composition by Jacques 
Louis David. The subject which had remained famous in 
academic circles throughout the eighteenth century™* was 
prescribed for a competition by the Académie in 1774, and 
David received the first prize.°” His composition is known 
to us in a preparatory oil sketch (Fig. 10)*° as well as in its 


54. From catalogues of Salons of the 18th century, H. Lemon- 
nier, “A propos de la ‘Stratonice’ Ingres,” Revue de l’art ancien et 
moderne, XXXV, 1914, pp. 83 f., has gathered a list of renderings of 
the subject which is here reprinted with some additions: 


1727 (not 17373; see Thieme-Becker, K iinstlerlexikon, s.v.) : pic- 
ture by Hyacinthe Collin de Vermont, engraved by J. Ch. 
Levasseur (Salon, 1769; no impression in the Cabinet des 
Estampes, but listed by Nagler, Kiinstlerlexikon, s.v. Le- 
vasseur, no. 8). 

1745: picture by Jacques-Antoine Delaistre (de Lettre, Delaittre), 
no. 105. 

1777: drawing by the sculptor Etienne P. A. Gois, no. 224 (ac- 
cording to St. Lami, Dictionnaire des sculpteurs de Vécole 
francaise au 18e siécle, Paris, 1910, 1, p. 380, in coll. Pujos, 
Toulouse). 

1779: two pictures by Jean Bardin, no. 176. 

1785: pictures by Jean Joseph Taillasson, no. 117, and J. Bardin, 
no. 152. 


According to the same author, the museum in Tours owns a paint- 
ing (118 X 168 cm.) in awhich Antiochus “déclare sa passion a la 
reine . . . la vieille femme qui accompagne la princesse lui fait 
signe de garder le silence sur l’aveu de son beau-fils.” No name of 
painter is given. Jean Locquin’s otherwise extremely useful book, 
La peinture d’histoire en France de 1747 &@ 1785, Paris, 1912, does 
not yield much regarding the subject. 

55. The second prize went to Jean Bonvoisin (1752-1837) ; 
this picture is now in the museum of Strasbourg (according to 
Thieme-Becker, Kiinstlerlexikon, s.v.; not listed in the catalogue 
of 1938). 

56. Collection Countess Joachim Murat; formerly in the 
Chéramy collection (catalogue by Klossowski and Meier-Graefe, 
Munich, 1908, no. 74); on canvas, 43 X 52 cm. Richard Canti- 
nelli, Jacques-Louis David, Paris and Brussels, 1930, cat. p. 100, 
no. 12, and pl. 11; Oskar Hagen, The Birth of the American Tra- 
dition in Art, New York, 1940, pp. 119 f. and fig. 101. 
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final form (Fig. 11).°’ The differences between the two 
are rather negligible except for the right hand of Seleucus 
which extends more invitingly over to Antiochus in the 
second version, and for the more composed appearance of 
the latter, with most attitudes and gestures quieted down, 
several details eliminated — particularly, the vessel in the 
foreground —,, the drapery of bed and curtain straightened 
out and made more orderly. In short, the style of the paint- 
ing is somewhat more classicistic, whereas the sketch pre- 
serves more rococo features, even apart from its greater 
coloristic freedom. The general setting is quite reminiscent 
of Celesti’s picture (Fig. 4) as are several details ( Antio- 
chus), but there are two significant improvements over it. 
First, Seleucus has again been moved over to Stratonice as 
he had been in Cortona’s painting (Fig. 3), thus bringing 
out the cession more poignantly. Second, the physician, 
though again seated in front of the bed and feeling Antio- 
chus’ pulse as he did in Celesti’s work, is participating in the 
action in a much more striking fashion by probing the pulse 
with his left hand and dramatically pointing with his right 
hand to Stratonice as the cause of the trouble (a feature 
first found with Pietro da Cortona though in a less force- 
ful manner ). The codrdination of Antiochus and Erasistra- 
tus is magnificent; it is as logical and compositionally con- 
vincing as it had been loose and haphazard in previous 
renderings; and its counterpart, the group of Seleucus and 
Stratonice, although perhaps less strikingly unified, is never- 
theless arranged in such a way as to complement the other 
group successfully. Full light is reserved for the two main 
personages. Erasistratus, in front of Antiochus, and Seleu- 
cus, behind Stratonice, are darker yet sufficiently empha- 
sized. Secondary figures, curtain, and architecture provide 
a framework of compelling harmony and balance. From a 
realistic point of view, the scene is again “impossible’’: as 
the physician, startled by his discovery, points at once to 
the cause of Antiochus’ illness, the sizmultaneous action on 
the part of Seleucus “does not make sense”; but from the 
classicistic point of view of pictorial telescoping of the sa- 
lient facts of the tale into one moment, the composition 
is unexcelled. 

David’s painting was a great success and engendered a 
considerable number of treatments of the subject. How- 
ever, one has the impression that his solution of the synthesis 
of the features of cession and discovery was considered so 
final and unsurpassable that nobody dared to compete with 
him in that field. In fact, the entire idea of the cession drops 
out with only a few exceptions, one of these being a paint- 
ing by Heinrich Friedrich Fiiger (1751-1818) in the 
Stuttgart Museum,” where both Seleucus and Erasistratus 


57. Paris, Ecole des Beaux-Arts. On canvas, 120 * 155 cm. 
H. Lemonnier, of. cit., p. 83; R. Cantinelli, of. cit., p. 100, no. 11. 
58. No. 1690; reproduced in the catalogue of 1931. A very dif- 
ferent composition by Fiiger is preserved in a drawing of the Al- 


are leading Stratonice to the bed of a happily reviving 
Antiochus. 

Henceforth, the emphasis in most of the paintings was 
entirely on the discovery of Erasistratus and on a new and 
subtler interpretation of Stratonice at the moment, and un- 
der the impact, of that discovery, as well as of Seleucus’ 
grief, The detection of the cause of Antiochus’ malady had 
been the main object of some earlier renderings such as the 
drawings from Rembrandt’s school (Fig. 6) and the paint- 
ing by Sebastiano Ricci (Fig. 5). In the drawings, Seleu- 
cus had been represented as abandoning himself to his 
thoughts and worries about the illness of his son, and in 
Ricci’s picture, he had been made to show a more active 
concern in Antiochus’ state of health; in both cases, he had 
already been depicted as being unaware of the essence of 
Erasistratus’ discovery. It is the complete absorption in his 
grief which became the hallmark of the most important 
renderings of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies; and it is the silence and tension that go with this 
interpretation which made the intense psychological char- 
acterization of Stratonice possible. But this was a gradual 
development, culminating in Ingres’ works; there remain 
some transitional steps to be noted. 

In 1775, one year after David had finished his picture, 
Benjamin West exhibited a rendering of the story in the 
Royal Academy at London. This painting, once in the 
collection of Lord Grosvenor, seems to have disappeared, 
but its composition is known to us from an excellent mezzo- 
tint by Valentine Green, published by John Boydell in 1776 
(Fig. 12).°° The bed of Antiochus is placed in the center 


bertina at Vienna, Inv. no. 14672 (reproduced by Karl Wilczek in 
Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in Wien, n.s., 11, 1928, 
p. 337). Here the center is occupied by Erasistratus, feeling the 
pulse of Antiochus, and Stratonice, while Seleucus kneels prostrate 
on the left. The latter motif connects this version with the follow- 
ing group and makes it probable that the drawing was done a good 
deal later than Wilczek proposes (ca. 1790). 

59. O. Hagen, of. cit., pp. 118 ff., fig. 100; Algernon Graves, 
The Royal Academy of Arts, London, viil, 1906, p. 213 (Exh. 
1775, no. 333) 3; Alfred Whiteman, Valentine Green, London, 1902, 
no. 197. The “Catalogue of the Works of Mr. West,” printed as a 
second appendix to John Galt’s The Life and Works of Benjamin 
West, London, 1820, 11, pp. 216 ff., lists on p. 226 “[the picture ] 
of Antiochus and Stratonice,” and on p. 233, “[the drawing] of 
Antinous [sic] and Stratonice.” 

The picture of the same subject, attributed to West in the Worces- 
ter Art Museum (Fig. 13), was accepted as a work of the master in 
the West exhibition held at the Philadelphia Museum of Art in 
1938 (no. 58), dated about 1806 (on the ground of its style and 
of its identification with no. 57 of the exhibition at the British In- 
stitution of that year which, however, also included earlier works 
by West), and further identified with a picture of the same sub- 
ject appearing in a sale of many works by West at George Robins’ 
of London on May 25, 1829, lot 177, the measurements of which 
were listed as 49 XX 72 inches as compared with 55 X 65 inches, 
including the frame, of the picture exhibited in 1806, and 40 X 50 
inches of the Worcester painting. The latter is, in the reverse, very 
similar to Celesti’s picture (Fig. 4), but with various features 
changed for the worse. I submit that the attribution of this picture 
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of the composition. Seleucus sits in front, his right arm 
around his son’s back, his veiled head supported by his left 
hand; Antiochus’ left arm hangs over his father’s lap. 
Erasistratus is feeling the pulse of the prince with his right 
hand while he places his left hand upon the latter’s heart 
(a feature expressly mentioned in Pseudo-Lucian’s report 
of the story); he is listening to Antiochus’ heart-beat with 
intense anxiety and — possibly — a dawning of suspicion, 
although he is not looking in the direction of the queen who 
is approaching from the left. The composition is rounded 
on the left side by the retinue of Stratonice, on the right by 
courtiers of the king. The picture is not free from obvious 
weaknesses, particularly in the rather undecided and tra- 
ditional attitude of Stratonice; but the depiction of the 
king’s sorrow is quite impressive and has set the pace for the 
subsequent treatment of that feature. 

A very similar composition was painted by Januarius 
Zick (Fig. 14)°° but it is definitely inferior to that of 
West. The physician is inconspicuous, the expression on 
his face very vague, the intimate connection between father 
and son is missing, and the entire atmosphere is of a bour- 
geois kind as compared with West’s more dignified, more 
classicistic, and at the same time more intense, rendering.” 

‘The resurging pictorial interest in the story is paralleled 
in literary productions although all of them were not well 
received. In the very year in which David painted his work 
(or one year later) there was performed Peyraud de Baus- 


to West is acceptable only on the ground that his artistic powers 
declined in a rather spectacular way subsequent to the period in 
which he painted the composition engraved by Green (Fig. 12). 

The painting of the same subject, exhibited in 1774 by James 
Barry at the Royal Academy (no. 8; Graves, ibid., 1, 1905, 
p. 1323 no measurements given), seems to be lost. However, we can 
form some idea about it from the amusing correspondence ex- 
changed between Barry and the Duke of Richmond concerning this 
picture (see The Works of James Barry, Historical Painter, Lon- 
don, 1809, I, pp. 240 ff.). From this we can gather (pp. 241-242) 
that the painting contained six figures (“four capital figures . . . 
the other two being only companions”) and that it was “of the 
same size” as Barry’s Chiron and Achilles of 1773 (John Ward, 
“The Education of Achilles by James Barry,” Burlington Maga- 
zine, XVI, 1909, Pp. 109; 44 X 42 inches). It is worth mentioning 
that West’s picture in Worcester shows the same number and rela- 
tionship of figures, and is of approximately the same size; should it 
retain more than a casual resemblance to Barry’s composition? The 
latter is not mentioned in Thomas Bodkin’s articles on this master 
in Apollo, XXXII, 1940, pp. 144-147, and XXXIII, 1941, pp. 1-5, 
27) 29-31. 

60. Museum in Wiesbaden, cat. 1937, no. 513. On canvas, 
93 X 78 cm. O. Hagen, of. cit., p. 119, note 23, and fig. 102. 

61. A painting by Anne-Louis Girodet, done in Italy (ca. 1795) 
for the Neapolitan physician and patriot, Domenico Cirillo, and 
lithographed(?) by Etienne Loche, is known to me from Lemon- 
nier’s description only (of. cit., p. 86). Seleucus, behind the bed, 
bends over his son, expressionless. Erasistratus, seated in a big chair, 
has his hand upon Antiochus’ heart and opens his eyes in a stare: 
“émoi presque incompréhensible, puisqu’il tourne le dos 4 Strato- 
nice,” who, in Greek costume, stands at the foot of the bed lifting 
her veil. 


sol’s Arsacides, of which Lemonnier remarks that it was 
“une tragédie refusée plusieurs fois sous le titre de Strato- 
nice; elle avait six actes au lieu des cing réglementaires, ce 
qui fournit aux spectateurs l’occasion de siffler une fois de 
plus.”** However, there followed a stage event which was 
infinitely more successful. On May 3, 1792, Etienne 
Nicolas Méhul produced his Stratonice, comédie héroique 
en un acte et en vers, to which Francois-Benoit Hoffmann™ 
had written the libretto. It made a great impression, ap- 
peared in Berlin in 1815, in St. Petersburg in 1820, and 
again in Paris between 1821 and 1827, as well as in a re- 
vival of 1910.°* Only four main soloists were employed 
(Stratonice, Antiochus, Seleucus, Erasistratus) ; otherwise, 
the plot is closely related to Brosse’s (more so than to Qui- 
nault’s and Corneille’s). Stratonice is Seleucus’ fiancée; 
the doctor compels both her and Antiochus to admit their 
mutual love to him. The music, although uneven in quality, 
contains some unusually fine spots ( Antiochus’ aria in the 
second scene; a quartet in the seventh). Very interesting 
are Hoffmann’s stage directions of which more will be said 
in connection with Ingres’ paintings. A few years after the 
first performance of Méhul’s opera, Goethe published his 
Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre (finished in 1794) in which 
our story occupies a significant place between literature 
and the fine arts.°° A “large” picture of the subject is re- 
peatedly mentioned by Friedrich, with appropriate if occa- 
sionally tactless reference to the plot of Goethe’s own 
novel. It has been shown that the main source of Goethe’s 
inspiration may have been Celesti’s painting (Fig. 4), 
which the writer had seen several times (1783, 1792) in 


62. Op. cit., p. 83. 

63. On Francois-Benoit Hoffmann (1760-1828) see La Grande 
encyclo pé die, XX, 1894, p. 173. His libretto for Méhul’s opera was 
reprinted in Lepeintre’s Suite du répertoire du thédtre francais, 
XXXIII, 1826, pp. 351 ff. Walter Pach, Ingres, New York, 1939, 
p. 138, calls him “Hoffmann of the Tales”! 

64. Alfred Loewenberg, Annals of Opera, 1597-1940, Cam- 
bridge, 1943, p. 251. Copies of the score of 1792 are in the Public 
Library in New York and in the Library of Congress. A parody 
on Méhul’s opera, called Nice, was offered by J. B. D. Després and 
Vicomte A. J. P. de Ségur on June 6, 1792 (Seymour Travers, 
Catalogue of Nineteenth Century French Theatrical Parodies, New 
York, 1941, no. 708); a copy of the libretto is in the Library of 
Congress. The name of the physician is M. Pénétrant; and when 
he tells M. Chanceux that his son loves Mme Pénétrant, M. 
Chanceux replies, “J’en suis enchanté, docteur; partagez ma joie.” 
E. Gros, op. cit., p. 298, lists a Stratonice by Eugéne Chardon, 
music by Edmond Diet, of 1887 (opéra-comique), and another, 
more severe in style, by Louis Gallet, music by Alix Fournier, of 
1892. 

65. Book 1, chap. 17, and rv, chap. 9; vil, chap. 9; Vill, chap. 2; 
vill, chap. 10. None of these items appears in Wilhelm Meisters 
Theatralische Sendung, the first version of the great work (finished 
in 1785). Incidentally, the description of the painting in 1, 17, re- 
fers to Stratonice as the fiancée of Seleucus, in accordance with the 
French dramatists of the seventeenth century. A drama in prose by 
Johann Jakob Engel (1741-1802) has remained unfinished (J. J. 
Engels Schriften, Berlin, vi, 1803, pp. 161-194). 
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the Cassel Gallery,”® but the description differs from that 
painting in one respect, namely, where Friedrich speaks of 
“a goatee with a crown grieving about his son near the 
lower end of the bed.” Since the grieving Seleucus occurs 
frequently in pictures of Goethe’s own time, it is tempting 
to see here a reminiscence of contemporary treatments of 
the story such as Zick’s (Fig. 14) in which the king ac- 
tually appears as a “goatee grieving about his son” (al- 
though at the upper end of the bed),°* and which Goethe 
may possibly have seen, since Zick was well known on the 
Middle Rhine after having moved to Coblenz in 1761 and 
was even honored by Goethe’s visit in 1772 and again in 
1774.°° Also, it has recently been pointed out that as early 
as 1762, the Frankfort Dominicans owned a canvas de- 
picting our story.*° 

With Alexandre-Charles Guillemot’s picture of 1808, 
now in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts at Paris (Fig. 15),"° we 
are leaving behind whatever was still related to the rococo 
style in David’s and West’s paintings, and are confronted 
with empire-classicism pur sang. The number of figures 
was again reduced to seven: the four main actors, and an 
inconspicuous group of girls of Stratonice’s retinue in the 
right background. The pompously flowing baroque cur- 
tains of David and West have quieted down. The bed of 
Antiochus is placed parallel to the picture plane. Details of 
decoration have been brought down to a minimum. Most 
important, the figure of Stratonice herself has been de- 
prived of all signs of outward motion and emotion. Dressed 
antique, comparable to a Madame Récamier who has 
got up from her couch, she has been given a pose reminis- 
cent of Roman wall paintings and Poussin’s heroines. She 
is not approaching the bed but is standing on the right hand 
side in a halting attitude. Bashfully and almost with an ex- 
pression of guilt, she is avoiding the amazed and rather 
stern look of Erasistratus. Contrary to the vague attitude 
of the physician in West’s (Fig. 12) and Girodet’s (note 
61) pictures, Guillemot’s is turning to Stratonice, thus cre- 
ating a much more succinct relationship between the dis- 


covery of the cause and the cause itself — a vast improve- 


ment over his predecessors to whom he is nevertheless in- 
debted for the double gesture of his hands on the prince’s 
pulse and heart. The figure of Seleucus, too, is related to 


66. G. Gronau, of. cit., p. 159. 

67. A picture which shows Seleucus as “a goatee” and seated at 
the foot of the bed was engraved by J. F. Bause after Bernhard 
Rode (ibid., p. 160, note 3); it is not known to me. 

68. See Adolf Feulner, Die Zick, Munich, 1920, pp. 11 f. 

69. The suggestion of K. Simon (Frankfurter Zeitung, March 
27, 1938) that this picture might be identical with the Celesti in 
Cassel was refuted by Ernst Beutler (Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift 
fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, Vi, 1938, P. 3395 
note 1) because of the history of the latter. 

70. First prize of the Academy; the second went to Girodet’s 
pupil Francois-Louis Dejuinne. H. Lemonnier, of. cit., p. 87 and 
fig. p. 85. See also note 61. 


West’s and Girodet’s through its attitude of profound grief 
and its bodily connection with Antiochus, although it was 
characteristically straightened into pure profile. With all 
its rather wishy-washy sentimentality in the faces of Antio- 
chus and Erasistratus, Guillemot’s picture occupies an im- 
portant place between David and West on one side and 
Ingres on the other. 

Ingres’ first interpretation of the story, a drawing in the 
Louvre (Fig. 16),"* is so closely allied to Guillemot’s 
painting that the question of their chronological relation- 
ship becomes at once an urgent one. Unfortunately, the 
documents do not seem to offer a clear-cut solution. We 
know through Ingres’ letters to Forestier that he set out to 
render the story in a painting immediately upon his arrival 
in Rome in 1806.” But the painting does not seem to have 
been furthered at all in Rome and had still not progressed 
sufficiently in 1824 when the artist planned to exhibit it in 
the Salon upon his return to Paris. The trouble is that we 
do not know to which stage of preparation the Louvre 
drawing belongs. Lapauze speaks of another early drawing, 
very different from the picture of 1840 and also from the 
drawing in the Louvre which is “d’un caractére beaucoup 
plus archaique” ;** but he does not tell us where that draw- 
ing is. The one in the Louvre is customarily dated “1807” 
or “1807-08,” but sufficient reasons for this do not seem 
to exist. Assuming that it was done a few years later, 
Guillemot’s painting might well have preceded it by a slight 
margin. Now, the striking similarity of the two renderings 
of Stratonice — which differ so decisively from all previous 
ones — and, to a lesser degree, of the figures of Erasistra- 
tus and Antiochus, seems to exclude the assumption of com- 
plete mutual independence of the two works. If this is true, 
it appears much more probable that Ingres should have 
known Guillemot’s painting from copies or drawings 
(Guillemot went to Rome after having won the Grand 
Prix with that very picture ) than that Guillemot, preparing 
in Paris for his picture of 1808, should have known a 
study made by Ingres in Rome. A stylistic comparison tends 
to bear this out. Guillemot’s picture is only once removed 
from West’s composition (Fig. 12), Ingres’ twice, with 
Guillemot’s forming the link. As pointed out above, Guille- 
mot preserved the bodily connection between father and 
son and the feeling of heart and pulse by the physician, as 


shown in West’s and Girodet’s works. Ingres does not 


71. Jean Guiffrey and Pierre Marcel, Inmventaire général des 
dessins du Musée du Louvre . . . Ecole francaise, Paris, V1, 1911, 
no. 5022, 29 X 40 cm., black chalk and sepia; from the Coutan 
collection. H. Lemonnier, of. cit., p. 89; H. Lapauze, Ingres, sa 
vie et son oeuvre, Paris, 1911, p. 78, and fig. p. 91; L. Hourticq, 
Ingres, Paris, 1928, p. 20 (fig.). 

72. For the following see H. Lapauze, of. cit., pp. 78, 216, 3533 
Edward S. King, Journal of the Walters Art Gallery, v, 1942, 
p- 105, note 43. 

73. Op. cit., p. 353- 
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have these two features but is close to Guillemot’s painting 
in the more intimate connection between the doctor’* and 
the halting figure of a standing Stratonice; also, in the hair- 
dress of the king. Beyond that, the similarity between 
Ingres’ and Guillemot’s works consists mainly in the aus- 
tere classicism of their setting and configuration. However, 
Ingres emphasized not only this element more strongly; 
he also intensified the spiritual content of the story far be- 
yond the superficial emotions rendered by Guillemot. The 
searching look of the dignified, very Greek-looking and 
outwardly unperturbed physician, the expression of pro- 
found suffering (rather than “pining”) on the face of 
Antiochus, the image of shy admission of love which is 
Stratonice, the dejected grief of Seleucus who completely 
abandons himself to solitude: all of these features are 
Ingres’ own, and they make this drawing one of the most 
moving interpretations of the story found at any time. 

It is well known that Ingres returned to the subject in 
two paintings, the second of which is little more than a rep- 
lica in the reverse of the first. The painting in Chantilly 
(fig. 17),"° finished in Rome in 1840, but commissioned 
by the Duke of Orléans as early as 1834, was preceded by 
about three hundred studies” including thirty pertaining to 
Erasistratus, and fifty-five to the movement of Antiochus’ 
arms alone. There will be many who would prefer the 
Louvre drawing to this painstakingly prepared, elaborate 
work. Its display of archaeological knowledge, its stagy set- 
ting, its thin atmosphere, are likely to repel many modern 
onlookers even though they might be counted upon to en- 
joy the subtle harmony of very light, “local” colors more 
readily than the realists and impressionists from Delacroix 
to the end of the nineteenth century could have done. 
Nevertheless, the finished composition contains a number 
of features which are impressive and worthy of closer ex- 
amination. The figure of the Pudicitia-like Stratonice™ is 
beautiful in its reticence, loneliness and coyness, which find 
a much more subtle expression in the denseness of its con- 
tour than they did in the corresponding figure of the draw- 
ing. An entirely novel feature is noted in Antiochus who, 
burying his guilty countenance in his pillow, pushes the 


74. Now seated as in Girodet’s painting (see note 61). 

75. No. 432. On canvas, 57 X 98 cm. Reproductions in Gruyer’s 
catalogue of 1899; H. Lapauze, of. cit., p. 355; Octave Uzanne, 
Ingres, London, n.d., p. 6; L. Hourticq, of. cit., p. 83. 

76. In the Musée Ingres at Montauban; some are reproduced in 
H. Lapauze, of. cit., pp. 345, 347, 3513 another in Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, ser. 3, XU, 1894, p. 197. A beautiful drawing of Strato- 
nice in the nude is in a private collection in Holland (Museum 
Boymans, Rotterdam, Teekeningen van Ingres tot Seurat, Exhibi- 
tion Dec. 1933—Jan. 1934, no. 72, pl. 111). Studies for Antio- 
chus: Louvre, no. 5023. There is only one drawing of the whole 
composition in the Musée Ingres (not known to me). 

77. For the connection of this figure with antiquity see Andrew 
C. Ritchie, “The Evolution of Ingres’ Portrait of the Comtesse 
d’Haussonville,” ART BULLETIN, XXII, 1940, p. 125, and E. S. King, 
op. cit., pp. 82, and 108, note 94. 


hand of the physician away from his heart whose beat has 
revealed the cause of his malady. The king, again unaware 
of what is going on, has abandoned himself to his grief 
even more completely than before; he lies prostrate before 
his son’s bed, his face hidden in the blanket. The physician 
appears in a highly dramatic attitude: standing behind the 
bed again, he looks at Stratonice with an expression of hor- 
ror, lifting his right hand to his mouth in a gesture indi- 
cating sudden realization of the tragic situation and — 
perhaps — a desire to command silence. A slave is busy 
with a censer on the left; on the right, a nurse stands in 
silence, hiding her face. It is possible that the stagy char- 
acter of the entire composition is at least partly due to an 
actual influence from the stage. As mentioned above, 
Méhul’s opera on a text by F.-B. Hoffmann had been a 
great success in 1792 and was revived on the Paris stage in 
1821 and 1827. At this point it may be worth while quot- 
ing some of the directions found in Hoffmann’s libretto.” 
“Le théatre représente la chambre d’Antiochus. Un lit 4 
l’antique est dans le fond. Plusieurs siéges sont 4 coté. Dans 
un angle on voit une cassolette remplie de parfums.” At the 
decisive point of the story, the following directions are 
given: 


Erasistrate prend la main du prince; il sent au pouls une agi- 
tation extréme; il ne sait d’ot cela lui survient si subitement; 
mais en tournant un peu la téte, il apergoit Stratonice qui parait 
émue, et il voit Antiochus qui se voile la figure: alors, aprés un 
moment de silence et de réflexion, il se léve et dissimule la 
découverte qu’il a faite. Séleucus et Stratonice prennent son si- 
lence pour un mauvais augure sur la maladie du prince [there 
follows an ensemble]. 


The turning of Erasistratus to Stratonice was found before 
with Guillemot (Fig. 15), but the other similarities be- 
tween Hoffmann’s text and Ingres’ picture, some of which 
are rather striking, may well point to Ingres’ having been 
impressed by a performance of Méhul’s opera, at least so 
far as the setting is concerned. As to the background, we 
have some interesting information although some points 
are not sufficiently clear. Raymond Balze, a pupil of Ingres, 
told Lapauze that “primitivement, avant les colonnes ac- 
tuelles, le fond se composait de la Bataille dArbelles, 
d’aprés la mosaique de Pompéi, puis des travaux d’Hercule, 
dont il ne reste presque rien, puis enfin des colonnes et toute 
architecture. . . . C’est moi qui ai fait les meubles et la 
lyre, nombre de fois changée de place.””’® Balze also tells us 
that during the work on the painting in the Villa Medici, 
“1’émotion de Ingres était extréme: il en pleurait.. . .” 
The archaeological details of the picture have been attrib- 
uted to Jakob Ignaz Hittorff, the propagator of polychromy 
in architecture, or to Victor Baltard. This may be true of 
the architectural forms proper but other items might well 


78. See note 63. 
79. H. Lapauze, of. cit., pp. 356 f. 
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have been taken care of by Ingres himself, whose house was 
full of antique terra cottas, urns, vases, bronzes, and statu- 
ettes.*° 

The painting of the Musée Fabre in Montpellier (Fig. 
18), at present on loan to the National Gallery in Wash- 
ington, was possibly begun about 1858-60 and finished in 
1866." It is an almost exact replica, in the reverse, of the 
Chantilly picture, with empty space added in front. The 
slave with the censer was eliminated, together with the 
larger part of the column behind. This made the figure of 
Stratonice more conspicuous, an impression enhanced by 
the fact that one valve of the door immediately behind her 
was slighted and the adjacent column (like all others) left 
unfluted, and darkened, to the height of her shoulder. The 
multiple, light, and delicate colors were thinly applied, al- 
lowing the design to shine through in many places; asa re- 
sult, one does get the impression of a picture which has not 
quite been finished, but the fact remains that the master put 
his signature on it. 

Delacroix has subjected Ingres’ Stratonice (the Chan- 
tilly picture, Fig. 17) to an intelligent and rather scathing 
criticism in which, however, touches of admiration are 
easily detected. Although he concentrated entirely on mat- 
ters of technique and peimture, leaving aside all problems of 
interpretation, a reprint of his highly interesting remarks 
as related by Madame Sand is added in Appendix u, be- 
cause they do not seem to have attracted much attention. In 
contrast to Delacroix, Paul Gauguin, in a casual remark on 
the Montpellier replica, touched upon its subject; however, 
he was completely confused about it, which is all the more 
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striking as he seems to have been impressed by its spiritual 
content in a vague manner. When, long after his flight 
from civilization, he wrote his memoirs out on the Marque- 
sas Islands in 1903, he had a faint reminiscence of In- 
gres’ works in the museum of Montpellier, among them 


a famous picture the name of which — my memory has gone 
back on me — I have forgotten. It is a young king lying in bed, 
about to die with his secret. In the alcove is the physician with 
his hand placed over the young man’s heart. Some young maid- 
servants are filing past, and at the sight of one of them his heart 
leaps. It is Ingres at his best.*? 


Shade of Ingres! Shades of Valerius Maximus, Pe- 
trarch, Winckelmann and Goethe, of Cortona, Rem- 
brandt, and David! Humanism is dead, so why bother 
about classical subject matter and the burden of tradition? 
Yet Gauguin, who was a great artist, loved and under- 
stood Ingres more perhaps than anyone else writing in the 
year 1903, and the violence of his life and his memoirs 
was the violence of the uprooted one who yearned for, and 
partly achieved, a new artistic order. We are no longer liv- 
ing in 1903. And unless I am entirely mistaken, the new 
artistic order which is in the making, which has brought 
about a new understanding of the content and form of 
works by Ingres and many other great artists, and which 
has already produced such phenomena as Picasso’s mytho- 
logical illustrations, seems to justify the thought that what 
we really want today is not the waste but the independent 
and intelligent absorption of a great tradition. 
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APPENDIX I 


(Ad page 230) 


In the beginning of his eulogy, Winckelmann states expressly 
that he is describing the picture of the collection “De la Boixieres” 
in Paris (“Man zeige mir viel Gemilde von Erfindung, Composi- 
tion und Colorit, wie einige von Gerhards Lairesse Hand sind. Alle 
unparteyische Kiinstler in Paris, die das allervorziiglichste, und 
ohne Zweifel erste Stiick in dem Cabinet der Schildereyen des 
Herrn De la Boixieres kennen, ich meine, die Stratonice, werden 
mir Beyfall geben miissen”). A little later, he says that out of two 
versions of the story painted by de Lairesse, this is “the smaller one; 
the figures measure about 14 feet, and the background differs from 
the other one.” Carl Justi (Winckelmann und seine Zeitgenossen, 
3rd ed., Leipzig, 1923, 1, pp. 437 ff.) has stated that the De la 


80. H. Lemonnier, of. cit., p. 88, who quotes the pertinent arti- 
cles by Momméja. 

81. On canvas, 24 X 364 inches. Exhibited in 1940 and 1941 
at Chicago, San Francisco, and New York. The photograph here 
reproduced was kindly provided by the authorities of the National 
Gallery in Washington. H. Lapauze (0p. cit., p. 550) considers the 
painting unfinished. According to L. Hourticq (o0/. cit., p. 115), 
this version is identical with the one commenced for the Comte 
Duchatel in 1858 and finished in 1860 (see H. Lapauze, ibid., 
p. 512); however, the Montpellier picture is dated 1866, not 


Boixiéres (de la Boissiére) picture had been offered for sale at the 
court in Dresden where it was greatly admired by Adam Friedrich 
Oeser as well, but had been rejected by the authorities, much to 
Oeser’s chagrin. However, there is nothing to indicate that Justi 
was correct in maintaining that the de la Boissiére version “‘was 
later acquired by the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin.” The 
catalogue of the Schwerin museum does not claim this pedigree, 
and the Schwerin picture (Fig. 9) might well belong to the col- 
lection brought together by Duke Christian II Ludwig who died in 
1756. The painting in Karlsruhe (Fig. 8) belongs with the old 
stock assembled by the Markgrifin Caroline Louise who died in 
1783, and we know that this lady purchased many of her pictures 


1860, and the article on Ingres in Thieme-Becker’s K iinstlerlexikon 
maintains that the Duchatel painting is a different work. See also 
H. Lapauze, ibid., p. 358: “Un trés ancien document photo- 
graphique dans les cartons du musée Ingres, garde le souvenir d’une 
Stratonice ou Von ne voyait que les quatre personnages principaux 
et, au premier plan, deux grand lévriers accouplées, dans une atti- 
tude de détresse.” 

82. Avant et aprés, quoted from Paul Gauguin’s Intimate Jour- 
nals, trans. Van Wyck Brooks, New York, privately printed, 1921, 
pp. 174 f. 
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in Paris. While this matter must remain in doubt for the time be- 
ing, two other considerations are conclusive. First, Winckelmann 
mentions that the figures on the painting described by him measure 
approximately 1% feet. Now, the pictures in Schwerin and Am- 
sterdam are not even 1 foot high (the one in Oldenburg a little 
over 1 foot), and their main figures measure about g inches. Conse- 
quently, neither of them can be identified with the one of the de la 
Boissiére collection. On the other hand, the painting in Karlsruhe 
is 87 cm., or about 234 feet high, and its main figures do measure 
about 40 cm., or 1% feet. (Winckelmann calls his picture smaller 
than the second version; whether there actually existed a still larger 
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one or whether the writer made a mistake about this cannot now be 
decided.) Second, and most important, Winckelmann’s description 
does not tally with the picture in Schwerin (or Amsterdam) but it 
does tally with the Karlsruhe version: Of Seleucus (whom he mis- 
takes for Erasistratus) he says that he tenders (iberreicht) the dia- 
dem to Antiochus with his one hand; and of the table in front of 
the bed he remarks that the artist “like Homer, made it of ivory.” 
Both of these features are missing in the Schwerin and Amsterdam 
versions. All of which seems to prove that Winckelmann made his 
description from the Karlsruhe picture. 


APPENDIX II 


(Ad page 236) 


Eugéne Delacroix’ criticism of Ingres’ Stratonice (Fig. 17) as 
reported by Madame George Sand (Impressions et Souvenirs) is 
here quoted as reprinted by Georges Guéroult in Gazette des Beaux- 
Arts, ser. 2, XXV, 1882, pp. 172-173. 

“Ingres confond la coloration avec la couleur. . . . Avez-vous 
remarqué que, dans la Stratonice, il y a un luxe de coloration trés 
ingénieux, trés cherché, trés chatoyant que ne produit le moindre 
reflet de couleur? Il y a un pavé de mosaiques d’une exactitude a 
désespérer un professeur de perspective. Du premier plan au der- 
nier, il y a peut-étre mille petits losanges d’une exactitude trés 
rigoureuse quante 4 la fuite des lignes. Ca n’empéche pas ce pavé-la 
de se tenir tout droit comme un mur. Ca reluit comme un miroir. 
On s’y regarderait pour faire sa barbe; mais on n’oserait jamais 
marcher dessus, 4 moins d’étre une mouche. Avec tant soit peu de 
vraie couleur, son pavé fuirait et il n’aurait pas eu besoin de ce 
millier de petites lignes. Pourtant il a essayé d’y jeter des lumiéres; 
mais ce sont encore des lumiéres découpées 4 la régle et au compas. 
N’importe! il a mis du soleil 14 ot il en faut rigoureusement, et je 
suis sir qu’il est content. I] croit que la lumiére est faite pour em- 
bellir; il ne sait pas qu’avant tout, elle est faite pour animer. Il a 
étudié avee une précision trés délicate les plus petits effets de jour 
sur les marbres, les dorures, les étoffes; il n’a oublié qu’une chose, 


les reflets. Ah! bien oui, les reflets! Il n’a jamais entendu parler de 
cela. Il ne se doute pas que tout est reflet dans la nature, et que 
toute la couleur est un échange de reflets. 

“. . . Rien ne se détache et, par conséquent, rien n’existe dans ce 
tableau charmant, d’une niaiserie bizarre. Ingres s’est dit: Je veux 
faire une oeuvre irréprochable; je ne veux pas seulement qu’elle 
enseigne et démontre, je veux qu’elle plaise. Je vais y fourrer de la 
couleur, oh! mais de la couleur, en veux-tu, en voila! Je vais épater 
mes adversaires. Arrivez, mes éléves; je vais vous montrer ce que 
c’est que la couleur! Et le voila qui s’est mis 4 flanquer des tons sur 
son sujet, aprés coup, comme on met de la nonpareille sur un gateau 
bien cuit. Il a mis du rouge sur un manteau, du lilas sur un coussin, 
du vert par ici, du bleu par 14; un rouge éclatant, un vert prin- 
tanier, un bleu céleste. Il a le goat de l’adjustement, la science du 
costume. Il a mélé 4 ses cheveux, a ses étoffes, des bandelettes, un 
lilas d’une exquise fraicheur, des bordures, mille coquetteries d’orne- 
mentation trés amusantes, mais qui n’aménent rien du tout dans la 
production de la couleur. Les tons livides et ternes d’un vieux mur 
de Rembrandt sont bien autrement riches que cette prodigalité de 
tons éclatants plaqués sur des objets qu’il ne viendra jamais 4 bout 
de relier les uns aux autres par leurs reflets nécessaires, et qui restent 
crus, isolés, froids, criards.” 
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SOME REMARKS ON ANCIENT 
CHINESE BRONZES' 


OTTO MAENCHEN-HELFEN 


HE methods of studying the ritual vessels of the 

Chinese bronze age are basically the same as those 

applied, for example, to the study of Greek vases 
or Early Christian sarcophagi. Stylistic analysis and epi- 
graphical considerations must be combined. 

From the Sung period on, and up to quite recent times, 
Chinese scholars paid little, if any, attention to anything 
but inscriptions. Vessels without inscriptions did not interest 
them. Jung Kéng, now one of the leading experts on an- 
cient bronzes, confesses how bewildered he was when, in 
1925, he was asked to prepare an exhibition in the Palace 
Museum in Peiping. He felt, he says, as if he had been 
“thrown into a fiery pit.”? At that time he had already 
published an extensive dictionary of characters from in- 
scriptions on archaic bronzes. But his materials were ex- 
clusively rubbings. He had hardly ever handled a bronze 
himself. 

In their enthusiasm for inscribed bronzes, collectors fell 
all too often an easy prey to forgers. If the objects only had 
“interesting” legends, then technique, shape, and décor 
mattered very little. In the Imperial catalogues, compiled 


1. The following abbreviations have been used in this paper: 

Bronzes: Jung Kéng, Shang Chou i chi Pung k’ao (English title: 
The Bronzes of Shang and Chou), Peiping, 1941. 

Chensung: Lo Chén-yii, Chén sung tang chi ku i wén, Dairen, 
1935. 

Eumorfopoulos: W. P. Yetts, The George Eumorfopoulos Collec- 
tion, Catalogue of the Chinese and Corean Bronzes, London, 
1929~1932. 

Hakkaku: Umehara Sueji, Hakkaku kikkin shi (Yamanaka Cata- 
logue), Kyoto, 1934. 

Hsiao: Liu T’i-chih, Hsiao chiao ching ko chin shih wén tzti, chin 
wén ta pén, Shanghai, 1935. 

Paoyiin: Jung Kéng, Pao yiin lou i chi ?u lu, Peiping, 1929. 

Santai: Lo Chén-yii, San tai chi chin wén tsun, 1937. 

Shantu: Jung Kéng, Shan chai i chi ?u lu, Peiping, 1936. 

Studies: Bernhard Karlgren, “New Studies on Chinese Bronzes,” 
Bulletin of The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, 1X, 1937. 

Tahsi ?ulu: Kuo Mo-jo, Liang Chou chin wén tx ti ta hsi Pu lu, 
Tokyo, 1935. 

Umehara: Umehara Sueji, Shina kodé seikwa, Osaka, 1935. 

Wuying: Jung Kéng, Wu ying tien i ch’i Pu lu, Peiping, 1934. 

Yin: Bernhard Karlgren, “Yin and Chou in Chinese Bronzes,” 
Bulletin of The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Vil, 1936. 
2. Bronzes, 1, p. 225. 


under Ch’ien Lung, forged and spurious pieces are “strung 
together like pearls.”* Eight or nine tenths of the ancient 
weapons in the famous collection of Viceroy Tuan Fang 
were forgeries. Among the bronzes brought together by 
Juan Yiian late copies and outright forgeries equaled, if 
not outweighed, the authentic pieces.* 

Some Western scholars went to the opposite extreme, 
denying the inscriptions any value whatsoever. H. Mas- 
pero, e.g., refuses to accept any inscriptions as authentic as 
long as the circumstances under which an object was 
found, and the locality, are not ascertained to the minutest 
details.° If this rule were extended to the bronzes them- 
selves, as logic requires, we would have to clear our mu- 
seums and collections of practically everything that ever 
has come from China. 

During the last thirty years great progress in all fields 
of Chinese palaeography and epigraphy has been made. The 
tremendous amount of labor spent by Wang Kuo-wei, Lo 
Chén-yii and their friends and pupils, has borne fruit. It is 
still true that only a few vessels can be definitely attributed 
to a certain reign. Some, perhaps many, of the dates sug- 
gested by Jung Kéng in his latest book® will be revised. One 
may doubt whether all three of Karlgren’s criteria for de- 
termining the Shang date of an inscription’ are equally 
valid. The bronze legends are not Holy Scriptures. But the 
super-criticism and scepticism of the ’twenties is no longer 
acceptable. 

The great principal divisions in Chinese bronze art are 
by now well defined. But we are still far from having a defi- 
nite table of styles. At the present stage of our knowledge 
differences of opinion about the exact date at which a cer- 
tain motif made its appearance are unavoidable. But that 
does not mean that we may let ourselves be carried away by 


“intuition” or “sensitiveness.”” The inscriptions do not only 


3. Ibid., p. 197. 

4. Cf. Paul Pelliot, “L’Edition collective des oeuvres de Wang 
Kouo-wei,” T’oung pao, XXVI, 1928, p. 162. 

5. Cf. his review of ‘Takata’s Kochihen, Journal asiatique, CCxv, 
1927, p. 163. 

6. Bronzes, 1, pp. 41-66. 

7. Yin, pp. 20-21. 
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permit, they compel us to keep within a definite chronologi- 

cal framework. If we refuse to do so, we destroy the very 

basis on which the history of ancient Chinese art rests. 
The reason for this brief restatement of principles upon 


which, as it seemed, all Chinese students were agreed, is . 


Professor Bachhofer’s paper, ““The Evolution of Shang and 
Early Chou Bronzes.”* He challenges, explicitly and im- 
plicitly, what we thought to be the very foundation of our 
work, 

I do not intend to criticize the various theories brought 
forth by Bachhofer, but the methods by which he arrived 
at them. Coming from a scholar of his standing, experience, 
and merits, this method deserves the most earnest attention. 
It consists, to put it briefly, in a return to the purely typo- 
logical approach. It is true, Bachhofer does not neglect the 
epigraphic evidence entirely. He even goes farther than any 
other art historian ever dared by trying to establish, with 
the help of inscriptions, an absolute chronology. But he ac- 
cepts an inscription only if it fits into the typological order, 
and rejects it if it does not. 

Bachhofer’s criteria for tracing the development of cer- 
tain types of vessels are simple enough. 


If sufficient material is available, it should be possible to dis- 
criminate between early and late forms of the same vessel. Since 
the bronzes are decorated, the early and late stage of the décor 
can be determined. This holds not only for the various motives, 
but above all for the relation of décor and vessel. If other types 
can be found to have been subject to like changes of form and 
décor, the sequence of styles established can no longer be re- 
garded as an isolated phenomenon, but can claim general valid- 
ity (op. cit., p. 111). 


But what if the dates of the bronzes, as given by the in- 
scriptions, contradict the results of the typological and 
stylistic analysis? —The answer is peremptory: “Since the 
chronology of the bronzes cannot be wrong, it must be the 
criteria of the inscriptions.” 

The postulate that “one style reigned supreme at one 
time”’ is the logical corollary of the first assumption. If the 
bronze styles followed one another in an uninterrupted 
line, to be reconstructed by typological means, it is evident 
that two styles could not have existed side by side at the 
same time. A unilinear development leaves no room for 
bronzes with widely different dates but in the same style, 
or bronzes in distinctly different styles but with inscrip- 
tions that would assign them to the same date. 

One could object that it is not at all a priori certain that 
what is principally true for the later periods of Chinese art 
must hold good for Shang and early Chou times. Not even 
in the administratively and, to a certain extent, economi- 
cally centralized Ch’ing empire did all strata of society in 
all the provinces, cities, towns, and villages live exactly “at 


8. ART BULLETIN, XXVI, 1944, pp. 107-116. 


one time.” However, it seems more advisable not to specu- 
late about the structure of Shang China, about which we 
know so pitifully little, but to turn to the objects themselves. 

Does the material we possess warrant Professor Bach- 
hofer’s assumption? In order to answer this question, it 
will suffice to discuss a limited number of sets, groups of 
vessels of various types connected by their inscriptions and, 
preferably, found at the same place. If one style reigned 
supreme at one time, they must, as Bachhofer says, “carry 
identical décors, all executed in one and the same style.” If 
more than one style is represented in one set, more than one 
style must have existed at one time. 


THe CH’EN SET 


Among the numerous bronzes found in the Lo-yang dis- 
trict in 1928 and 1929 the Ch’én ch’én vessels form a sepa- 
rate group, linked together by their inscriptions. So far only 
some of them have been made accessible in illustrations. 
Rubbings of the inscriptions have been published in Hsiao® 
and Santai;*° Jung Kéng gave a list of the Ch’én ch’én 
bronzes in Shant’u, kao shih 29 a/b, and a more complete 
one in Bronzes, 1, pp. 44-45. 

The most outstanding sub-group within the larger 
group is formed by a ho,” a tsum,”* and a yu.** All three 
have the same inscription, consisting of fifty characters, ar- 
ranged in six (ho) or eight lines (yu and tsuz).’* The 
bronzes got their name from the four characters at the end 
of the inscription: “ch’én ch’én ts’é hsien.” Karlgren, Yin, 
p. 33, renders them by “Ch’en-Ch’en was breveted. . . .” 
” “to grant a brevet.” But at the end 
of an inscription and sometimes distinctly set off from it, 


664.9499 
tse 


means “brevet, 


frequently follows a personal name or a pictograph. 
In this case, it seems to mean “written by,” the pictograph 
probably being the token or emblem of the scribe who 
drafted the legend.*® On the ho the above mentioned four 
characters stand also under the handle. 

The ho (Fig. 1) is decorated all over. The design is 
sunk into the bronze. Décor and background are flush. 
Bachhofer assigns vessels with a décor executed in this 
“‘oraphic” technique to a period prior to the one in which 
the “ornate style” (Group 1) made its appearance. The 
décor of the ornate style is raised in relief. As the ornate 
style is supposed to have flourished under Ch’éng Wang 


9: 22393 4:655 5:13; 6:67; 739,283 9:49,54. 

20. 3:23 36:25. 

11. Shant’u, pl. 107; Bromzes, 11, no. 476; Yin, B 32, pl. X. 

12. Hakkaku, pl. 4. 

13. Shant’u, pl. 123; Bronzes, 1, no. 655; Yim, B 30, pl. XXXII. 

14. Reproduced Wu K’ai-shéng, Chi chin wén lu, 4, p. 29; Yii 
Shéng-wu, Shuang chien ch’ih chi wén hsiian, B 3, p. +3; ete. 

15. W. P. Yetts, The Cull Chinese Collection, London, 1939, 
p. 23. 
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(traditional date 1115-1079 B.c.) the Ao must be placed 
before Ch’éng Wang. It has a ?a0-Pieh which, according 
to Bachhofer, is of a very primitive type. The monster rep- 
resented with upper and lower lips, the row of teeth being 
rendered by small hooks, stands at the head of the postu- 
lated. sequence of ?’a0-?ieh forms. It is the ?ao-iieh on our 
ho. Another supposedly primitive feature are the horns, 
spreading outwards, twice broken at right angles.** Only 
the eyebrows could point to a somewhat later date. Judging 
by Bachhofer’s stylistic criteria, the Ch’én ch’én ho would 
be a Shang vessel. 

On its central part the Ch’én ch’én tsum has elephants 
very like those on the famous Eumorfopoulos £wei.*' The 
“feathered dragons” on the foot of the ¢sw are the same 
as on the foot of the kuei. According to Bachhofer the tsux 
should be placed in Group 1, and, because of its hooked 
flanges, more specifically in the last phase of Group 1 (o?. 
cit. pp. 110, 111). As it was supposedly under Ch’éng 
Wang that the ornate style (1) came to an end and the 
“severe style” (11) was born, the tsw must have been cast 
under Ch’éng Wang. 

The Eumorfopoulos £uei can be dated rather exactly. In 
1929 Yetts placed it in early Chou time. Since then the in- 
scription has been repeatedly studied. Kuo Mo-jo dates it in 
the time of K’ang Wang (1078-1053 B.c.), or, at the lat- 
est, in the first years of Chao Wang (1052-1002 B.c.).”° 
Jung Kéng dates it in K’ang Wang’s reign.’® The script 


. is of a very early type and shows the greatest similarity to 


that of the two Yii timg.”? The Ying” of the Eumorfo- 
poulos kuez is probably the same person as the Ying in the 
Yii timg inscriptions. The Yii tg were cast in the last 
years of K’ang Wang.” However, as we are concerned 
with the styles of the Ch’én ch’én bronzes, we may leave 
the question of their absolute date aside and turn to the 
third vessel of the set. 

On the upper part of the lid of the yu (Fig. 2) are ele- 
phants, on the lower one, “feathered dragons.” The same 
animals appear, in reversed order, on the belly. Lid, belly, 
and foot have hooked flanges. They would, as those on the 
tsum, assign the vessel to the ornate style (1). However, the 
yu in Bachhofer’s Groups 1 and 11 have lids with knobs. 


16. A #ao-fieh with similar horns, its mouth represented in its 
entirety, occurs on a square ting in the collection of William K. 
Vanderbilt, New York; cf. Fl. Waterbury, Early Chinese Symbols 
and Literature, New York, 1942, pls. 15, 16; but there the ?’ao-ieh 
is rendered in relief. 

17. Eumorfopoulos, 1, pls. 13, 14. 

18. Cf. Chin wén yii shih chih yii, Tokyo, 1932, pp. 39-40. 

19. Cf. Bronzes, 1, pp. 48-49. 

20. Yin, B17, 19. 

21. I follow Kuo Mo-jo’s interpretation of the character which 
Yetts read as Jung; cf. Sun I-jang, Ku chi yii lun, 111, 1929, p. 4. 

22. Yin, pp. 32-33; Bronzes, 1, pp. 292-293. 


Our yu has a cup-shaped foot-ring and “horns” at the sides, 
elements which are characteristic for Bachhofer’s Group 
111, the style that followed the severe style (11). 

Professor Bachhofer distrusts the lid.** He knew only a 
drawing of the yu.** Our figure is taken from Shant’u, 
pl. 123. The bronze and its inscription have been studied by 
Liu t’i-chih,** Lo Chén-yii,” and Kuo Mo-jo.** None of 
them had the slightest doubt about its authenticity. It has 
been accepted by Karlgren,”* and Jung Kéng included it in 
his Shant’u and again in his Bronzes.*® There is, indeed, no 
reason to dismiss the yz, lid or body, as spurious. But Bach- 
hofer has to, because the yw unites elements of styles 1 and 
III. 

A sub-group of the Ch’én ch’én bronzes has the inscrip- 
tion “fu i ch’én ch’én hsien,” “for father I, ch’én ch’én 
hsien.” The vessels with “ch’én ch’én hsien fu i” must be 
added to it. I shall adduce only those for which adequate 
illustrations are available. 

There is, first, a four-footed kuei (Fig. 3),°° a typical 
work of the severe style (11). Its décor is restricted to two 
friezes around the neck and along the rim of the lid, filled 
with what Karlgren calls “eyed spiral bands.” The ani- 
mal heads on the handles are identical with those on the 
kuei discussed by Bachhofer, of. cit., p. 113, figs. 15, 
16, 22. 

A tall yw (Fig. 4),* its body bare but for a cross in low 
relief, is adorned with friezes on the neck and the foot and 
along the rim of the lid. The long-tailed birds on a back- 
ground of spirals are “characteristic elements of the ornate 
style” (op. cit., p. 111). The animal heads on the handles 
belong to a different style. Only the upper part of the head 
is represented; it ends at the upper lip. This feature (zbid., 
p. 109) places them in the severe style, and, because of the 
soft modeling, rather toward its end. 

Another tall yu** has on its handles animal heads which 
belong to Group 11. 

The handles of the kuet, Bronzes, 11, no. 262, inscribed 
“fu ihsien,” have spirals and squarish hooks hanging down. 
These are elements of Group 01, if not even Group m1. 

Finally there is the Ch’én ch’én hsien fu kuei ting 
(Fig. 5).°* Its décor consists of a mask ?’ao-?ieh, i.e., a 


23. Op. cit., p. 110, n. 8. 

24. Yin, pl. 

25. Shanchai, Shanghai, 1934, 4, p. 37; Hsiao, 4, p. 65. 

26. Chensung, hsii pien, chung 23. 

27. Tahsi tulu, 16. 

28. Yin, pp. 34-35. 

29. Bronzes, 11, no. 655; cf. ibid., 1, p. 420. 

30. Umehara, pl. 119. 

31. Ibid., pl. 84. 

2. Bronzes, 1, no. 658; Shang Chéng-tsu, Shih érh chia chi 

chin Pu lu, Nanking, 1935, tsun 15. 

33. Bronzes, 11, no. 40; Chensung, shang 16. 
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face, well contained as a unit but with no trace of a body, 
flanked by vertical dragons on a background of spirals. 
Above is a spiral band. The ears” of the ?ao-Pich are 
C-shaped. 

Karlgren (Studies, p. 29) lists no less than thirty-four 
ting, or, to be more precise, 4i-temg, with the aforemen- 
tioned elements, our vessel being no. 216. Of these thirty- 
four bronzes, a number have inscriptions which Karlgren 
assigns to a Shang date, as, e.g., the ya hsimg on the ting, 
Wuying, pp. 10 and 13; others, like Paoyiin, pp. 4, 5, 
and 7, have characters which Lo Chén-yii, Jung Kéng 
and other Chinese scholars regard as typically Shang. The 
style of the tizg in the Cull collection®® belongs, according 
to W. P. Yetts, to the early part of the “First Phase.”** 
The first phase includes bronzes “displaying the standards 
established in the Shang period; it lasted from earliest times 
to the tenth century B.c.” In other words, Yetts places the 
Cull ting in the Shang period. On a ting,” inscribed with 
a character which does not occur in Chou inscriptions, the 
?’ao-t’ieh and the dragons are in quite low relief; one could 
perhaps even call it “graphic décor.” All this indicates an 
early date for most of the timg of the group under dis- 
cussion. 

The difference between those ting and the Hsien hou 
ting (Fig. 6)** is slight. There is again the mask ?ao-?ieh 
with the flanking dragons on a spiral background; only the 
spiral band above is missing. Karlgren (Studies, p. 28) 
places our timg (no. 190) in the series nos. 186—202. Two 
of the timg have Shang inscriptions.*® But Bachhofer does 
not believe in Shang inscriptions, so we must leave them 
aside. However, he recognizes the authenticity of the in- 
scription on the Hsien hou ting (op. cit., p. 113). It dates 
the vessel in Ch’€ng Wang’s time. Bachhofer sees in the 
Hsien hou ting a work of the stylistic phase that immedi- 
ately preceded the ornate style (1).*° As the ornate style 
(1) is supposed to have flourished, declined and have given 
way to the severe style (11) during the thirty-six years 
Ch’éng Wang reigned (op. cit., p. 113), the Hsien hou 
ting must have been cast in the very first years of the reign. 
Consequently the Ch’én ch’én hsien fu kuei ting should be 
dated in the same time. 


. Or horns. 

. Yetts, op. cit., pl. 1. 

. Shant’u, p. 20. 
Paoyiin, p. 8. 

39. The inscription, Studies, no. 194, is a forgery; cf. Bronzes, 
I, p. 201. 

40. Bachhofer asserts that only the latest Ji-ting have flanges, 
and always together with a disintegrated Pao-Pieh (op. cit., 
p. 110). But the li-ting, Hakkaku, pl. 1, has flanges and a quite co- 
herent ?ao-Pieh in normal relief. 
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The same man who cast the Malcolm** kuei (Bach- 
hofer, of. cit., fig. 23) cast also a tall yu and a tsun.” All 
three vessels were found at Hsiin hsien, Honan, in 1931. 
The Auezt must be dated in the early years of Ch’éng 
Wang.” It stands on the threshold between the ornate (1) 
and the severe (11) styles. The tall yu,** however, belongs 
to style 11, as the animal heads on the handles prove. While 
the various planes of the face in style 11 meet at sharp angles, 
in style 111 they imperceptibly melt into one another ( Bach- 
hofer, op. cit., p. 109); the parts become integrated into a 
whole. This is the case with the heads of the yu. They show 
another characteristic feature: the eye is marked by a line, 
and the line runs toward the temple. 


THE NIEH LING BrRonzEs 


Bachhofer’s main, not to say only, argument for his as- 
sertion that the severe style (11) was born in Ch’éng 
Wang’s time is the inscription on the Ch’in Auei.*° The 
two names which occur in it, namely Chou kung and (Po) 
Ch’in, place the bronze with its characteristic “severe” 
décor definitely in the years 1115-1079 B.c. Now there 
is another vessel cast under Ch’éng Wang, the square ting 
in the collection of C. T. Loo (of. cit., fig. 17). Bach- 
hofer accepts both inscriptions, that of the Ch’in Auei and 
that of the Loo ting, as authentic. In the typological order 
the ornate style (1) precedes the severe style (11). The Loo 
ting shows all the characteristic elements of style 1. There- 
from it follows that the change from 1 to 1m took place un- 
der Ch’€ng Wang. And as “one style reigned supreme at 
one time,” all vessels in style 1 must have been cast either 
under Ch’éng Wang or before Ch’€ng Wang. There can 
be no bronzes in style 1 later than Ch’€ng Wang. 

However, there are the famous Nieh ling bronzes, two i 
(op. cit., fig. 18), a tsun,** and two kuei,“" carrying rec- 
ords which date them not in the time of Ch’éng Wang and 


41. The proper name in the inscriptions after which the group 
should be named is still undeciphered. S$. Ogawa, Téhd Gakuhé, 
Ky6to, vill, 1937, pp. 204-206, proposed to read it ta, but his ar- 
guments are not convincing. I call the group after the collector in 
whose possession the kuei is. 

42. Cf. W. P. Yetts, “An Early Chou Bronze,” Burlington 
Magazine, LXX, 1936, p. 173. 

43. Yetts, loc. cit.; Bachhofer, of. cit., p. 113. 

44. Neither the photo in Huang Chiin, Tsun ku chai so chien chi 
chin Pu, Peiping, 1936, 11, pl. 14, nor that in Bronzes, 11, no. 659, 
is satisfactory. But the animal heads on the handles can be seen well 
enough. 

45. Yin, B g. Since A.D. 1796, when Ch’ien Tien published a 
drawing of the vessel in his Shih liu ch’ang lo tang ku ch’i k’uan 
shih, nothing has been heard of it. 

46. Shant’u, p. 132. 

47. Best reproduction in O. Kiimmel, Jérg Triibner zum Ge- 
dachtnis, Berlin, 1930, pl. 3. 
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not even K’ang Wang, but in the reign of Chao Wang, 
the fourth Chou sovereign from the time when the dynasty 
was established. Theoretically they should be works of the 
severe style (11). But the 7 and the tsum belong to style 1. 
They show no signs of a disintegration of the style which 
would place them in a period of transition; they are works 
of a piece and of extraordinary quality (op. cit., pp. 111— 
112). There is something wrong. Bachhofer concludes 
that the inscriptions have been misinterpreted. 

The Nieh ling inscriptions mention Ming kung (Ming 
pao) and K’ang kung. The identity of Prince Ming has 
been much discussed, but so far no unanimous decision has 
been reached. The term “K’ang kung,” however, seems to 
permit of only one interpretation. “Ch’éng kung” is the 
temple of King Ch’éng. “Mu kung” is the temple of King 
Mu. Therefore, ““K’ang kung” must mean the posthumous 
temple of King K’ang where sacrifices to his spirits were 
offered. 

Bachhofer proposes another interpretation, as he must, 
in order to save his theory. He refers ““K’ang kung” to the 
temple of Prince K’ang, the uncle of Ch’éng Wang. This 
would bring the Nieh ling vessels back in Ch’éng Wang’s 
time. The apparent discrepancy between the postulated 
typological order and the epigraphic evidence would be re- 
solved: style and dated inscription, far from contradicting 
each other, would support and confirm each other. 

It is impossible to provide a more detailed analysis of 
the Nieh ling inscriptions within the limits of space at pres- 
ent available. I am convinced that in the inscription of a 
royal Chou bronze the term “K’ang kung” can have only 
one meaning. I agree with Liu Hsin-yiian, Wu Ch’i- 
ch’ang, Liu Chieh,** Ma Hsii-lun,* and T’ang Lan®® 
who have, in my opinion, proved beyond any reasonable 
doubt that “K’ang kung” means the temple of King K’ang. 
But another bronze, with another inscription, clinches the 
argument. I refer to the two Tso ts’é Ta ting (Fig. 7).”* 

These four-legged ting were found together with the 
Nieh ling bronzes. Apart from quite insignificant details” 
the two vessels are identical. ‘They carry the same inscrip- 
tions,”* both written by the same hand, drafted by the same 
scribe who signed with a pictograph, a bird, followed by 
the two characters “‘ts’é.”** 

The center of the principal surface is bare. ‘The lower 
belt and the sides are filled with rows of blunt spikes. The 
upper belt has a dragon”® on a background of spirals; two 


48. Yan, p. 34. 

49. “Nieh ling i,” Kuo hsiieh chi k’an, Vv, 1, 1934, pp. 15-20. 

50. “Tso ts’é ling tsun chi tso ts’é ling i ming k’ao shih,” idid., 
pp. 21-29. 

51. Shant’u, pp. 43, 44; Studies, pl. xxrx. 

52. On the body of the dragon. 

53. Rubbings in Shant’u. 

54. Cf. T’ang Lan, of. cit., p. 29. 

55. Not a snake as Karlgren, Studies, p. 23, says. The same ani- 
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bodies project right and left from a common head. In the 
bends of the dragons there are dotted circles. 

Our two ting are, like the square ting in the Loo col- 
lection, works of the ornate style (1). The relief is not quite 
so high as on the Loo timg. This would indicate an earlier 
phase in style 1. The flanges are not, as on the Loo ting, 
broken up into hook-like projections. One of the few 
points on which Bachhofer agrees with Karlgren is the rela- 
tive date of the hooked flanges. They follow the broad un- 
broken ones. The Tso ts’é Ta timg should, therefore, be 
dated somewhat earlier than the Loo ting, and, what is still 
more important, earlier than the Nieh ling vessels, for both 
the Nieh ling z and the Nieh ling tswm have hooked flanges. 

But while the Loo timg was cast under Ch’€ng Wang as 
were, according to Bachhofer, the Nieh ling bronzes, the 
Tso ts’é Ta ting must be placed after Ch’€ng Wang. The 
inscription is unambiguous. It begins: “Kung Tz’ii cast 
Wu Wang’s and Ch’éng Wang’s sacrificial ting.””® It is 
obvious that a ¢img used for sacrifices offered to Ch’éng 
Wang must have been cast under one of Ch’éng Wang’s 
successors. 

The inscription on the Tso ts’é Ta tenmg settles the ques- 
tion about the date of the Nieh ling vessels. The hand of the 
script is the same here and there. The inscriptions on the 
Nieh ling bronzes: the two i, the tswn, and the two uei, 
and the inscription on the Tso ts’é Ta timg, were drafted 
by one and the same man, the scribe who signed with the 
picture of a bird. If, furthermore, one considers that all 
these bronzes were found together, there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that they are all of the same date. 

The Tso ts’ Ta timg were cast after Ch’éng Wang. 
Consequently the Nieh ling bronzes too must be placed in 
the reign of one of Ch’€ng Wang’s successors. Conse- 
quently “K’ang” in the term “K’ang kung” must be King 
K’ang. In other words, the Nieh ling vessels are works of 
the ornate style (1) from the time of Chao Wang. 

The following table shows the results of our survey. 

Let us summarize. The absolute chronology as pro- 
posed by Bachhofer is untenable. The assumption that the 
styles pre-I, I, 11, and 111 superseded one another in a con- 
tinuous development is incompatible with the epigraphic evi- 
dence. Different styles existed side by side. 

The coexistence of different styles can be accounted for 
in various ways. They may represent stages in one develop- 
ment, the older styles living on after new ones, derived 
from them, have been created. It is also conceivable that 
all the styles, or some of them, have branched off from a 
primary style, at various times and in different territories. 
One could furthermore assume that the styles were created 


independently, simultaneously, or at different times. What 


mal appears on the lower frieze of the kuet, Wuying, p. 71; on the 
upper frieze it has four legs. 
56. Cf. Yin, B 33, p. 35. 
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looks like a transitional stage in a unilinear development _about all the theories we form today will be spoken when 
could be the result of a mixture of styles. Which of these we have not one, but a dozen Anyangs; when China has 
and other conceivable possibilities corresponds to historic ceased to be an archaeological terra incognita. "Ev BuOG1 
reality cannot be decided by typological analysis alone. The yap mH aAnPein. 
typological criteria become objective criteria only if they 


are corroborated by the epigraphic material. The last word MILLS COLLEGE 
A. 
Styles 
1. Ch’én ch’én Bronzes Prior to 1 I II MI 
Ch’én ch’én ts’é hsien ho x 
Ch’én ch’én ts’é hsien éswn x 
Ch’én ch’én ts’€ hsien yu x x 
Fu i ch’én ch’én hsien x 
Fu ich’én ch’én hsien yw, 1 x x 
Fu ich’én ch’én hsien yz, 2 x 
Fu i hsien kuez x on X 
Ch’én ch’én hsien fu kuei ting x 
11. Malcolm Bronzes 
Kuei x 
Yu x 
B. 
Styles 
Reigns I I 
Ch’éng Wang Ch’in kuei 
K’ang Wang 
ChaoWang | Nich lingset 
Tso ts’€ ta ting 
LUDWIG BACHHOFER 
Dr. Maenchen-Helfen kindly sent me his manuscript, When I wrote the paper on “The Evolution of Shang 


thus giving me an opportunity to append a few words of _—_ and Early Chou Bronzes,” I felt ill at ease in putting down 
explanation. Whenever possible, I shall refer to the vessels the proposition about one style reigning supreme at a given 
in question by the number under which they appear in Karl- __ time. I was convinced of its correctness; but it seemed to 


gren’s “Yin and Chou in Chinese Bronzes.” 


me rather platitudinous to state an axiom that is the base 
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from which every archaeologist and art historian starts out. 
“Reigning supreme,” however, does not mean reigning ex- 
clusively. Some years ago, I wrote of a later phase in the 
history of Chinese bronzes, “It is a fallacy to think of any 
style as dying suddenly at a given time, and being replaced 
by another one. Two successive styles overlap, and there 
are always and everywhere artists who by inclination, edu- 
cation or a certain lack of spirit, feel bound to the old deco- 
rative scheme.”* This, too, is elementary; and I cannot 
help thinking that a good many misunderstandings could 
be avoided if more attention were paid to these sentences. 
Upon them depends the proper evaluation of the Ch’én- 
ch’én vessels. 

The tsun B 31 is plainly a work of the ornate style: its 
position is, therefore, quite clear. Its décor and inscription 
reappear on the yw B 30. I had known this yu (Fig. 2) only 
from a drawing and pointed out that its lid has a shape un- 
known on any other yu of the ornate style. In the mean- 
time, I have seen photographs of the vessels and learned 
that it has come to the Fogg Museum in Cambridge, as 
part of,the Winthrop bequest. I asked a former student of 
mine, Mr. Hylton A. Thomas, now at Harvard, to have a 
look at it. Mr. Thomas did so and wrote me what he has 
found. The gist of it is that the lid was not tampered with. 
The “horns” at the sides which are hollow, are certainly 
original. ““The decoration, incised and in relief, fits around 
these projections as if they had been integral parts of the 
whole lid since its inception.” The same holds for the foot- 
stand on top of the lid. There is no discrepancy between 
the décor of lid and body. “Stylistically, the patterns on 
lid and lower part seemed to agree satisfactorily. I could 
find . . . no noticeable difference in the quality of work- 
manship. The patination of the two parts of the vessel is 
identical — a gray-green varying in depth.” I want to 
thank Mr. Thomas for his help and his excellent observa- 
tions. They make it quite clear that body and lid cannot be 
separated. Any doubts one might entertain about the yx 
B 30 will have to include body and lid, and not the lid 
alone. And I must confess that I still feel ill at ease about 
the vessel. The bronze obviously belongs in the vicinity of 
such yw as I have illustrated in figures 9-10 of my paper.* 
There are, however, very important differences: the lid is 
not divided into a concave and a convex part, with a sharp, 
protruding edge in between; it has lateral “horns” which 
are lacking there; and it has a broad foot-stand on top in- 
stead of a tall, cone-shaped knob. These features appear 
on all the other known yz at later dates, as I tried to demon- 
strate. The photographs show also a rather slovenly execu- 
tion, quite at variance with the neat, clean, and excellent 


1. “Bronze Figures of the Late Chou Period,” ArT BULLETIN, 
XVIII, 1941, Pp. 332. 

2. L. Bachhofer, “The Evolution of Shang and Early Chou 
Bronzes,” ART BULLETIN, XXVI, 1944, figs. 9, 18. 


workmanship of all the other known vessels. It is certainly 
interesting to compare the frieze with the angular, thin 
dragons of the yu B 30 with those of identical design on a 
yu in the Loo collection and a chth in the Freer Gallery 
(figures 9, 12 of my paper’). 

But much more disturbing is the fact that the yw B 30 re- 
sembles in all the characteristic details a number of yu which 
are fakes. All purport to be works of the ornate style. Their 


> and a broad foot- 


lids always have rather small “horns,” 
ring on top instead of the solid knob in the shape of a pine 
cone. A perfect specimen of this kind is a yu in the Freer 
Gallery (Fig. 8). The ?ao-?ieh on a smooth background 
is practically identical with that on the Loo yu, and the ser- 
pent in the narrow friezes around shoulder and lid with 
that of the Nieh Ling 7 in the Freer Gallery.” But the 
rather broad silhouette of the vessel, the foot-ring on top, 
and the two “bow strings” around the foot occur only on 
yu of the severe style.* The little hooked flanges that are 
placed over the “bow strings” of the foot are a fatal mis- 
take: this is a senseless combination, and as such never met 
with on genuine bronzes. There is not the least doubt pos- 
sible that this yw is a forgery. Dr. Wenley, the director of 
the Freer Gallery, was so kind as to write me his opinion 
of the vessel; he calls it “a really deplorable object, al- 
though, curiously enough, the photograph looks consider- 
ably better than the object itself.” All this, however, has 
no bearing on the main problem, namely that the tsun B 31 
and the ho B 32 (Fig. 1) have identical inscriptions, but 
widely different décors. By dint of their inscriptions the 
two vessels must be contemporaneous; by dint of their 
décors they are works of two different styles. I am afraid 
that I am at variance with Dr. Maenchen-Helfen’s analysis 
and interpretation of the ho. Its décor consists of three 
identical #’ao-?’ieh. Since these monsters are rendered by 
graphic means, have twice bent horns, and what he de- 
scribes as a mouth with upper and lower lips, and a row of 
teeth rendered by small hooks, Maenchen-Helfen main- 
tains that such a creature ought to “stand at the head of 
the postulated sequence of #’a0-?’ieh forms.” 

It would, were it not for other characteristics over- 
looked by my learned friend. There are first the large 
hooked eyebrows, the most distinctive feature of this ?’ao- 
?ieh. Maenchen-Helfen wrote of them that they alone 
could point to a later date. They do, indeed. They are a 
very late feature. Moreover, a glance at a really early ?’ao- 
ich, as illustrated in figs. 31-34, and 36 of my paper, will 
reveal a remarkable difference between their mouths and 
the mouth of the ?#’ao-?ieh on the ho B 32: they are almost 
horizontal, whereas the latter swings out in graceful curves 
at either end. Then there is the ridge which divides every 


3. Ibid., fig. 4. See also the yu in the Sumitomo Collection, and a 
yu in the Museum of Fine Art, Boston (Jorg Triibner, Yu und 
Kuang, Leipzig, 1929, pls. xXxIv, Xxvi1). 
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early ?ao-?ieh: here it is replaced by a broad arrangement 
of spirals. What is decisive, however, is the fact that similar 
spirals separate such elements as mouth, eyes and eyebrows; 
in other words, the monster on the ho is a dissolved t’ao- 
?ieh. As such, it must be placed at the very end, not at the 
beginning, of the postulated sequence. 

The ho B 32 is plainly not a work of the ornate, and not 
yet a work of the severe style. It is one of those transitional 
pieces that aims at a clear and simple form without having 
done with the old ideal of an all-over décor. A compromise 
was found by rendering the décor level with the walls. In 
this respect, the ho is not unique. In his “New Studies,” 
Karlgren published a yu (no. 552) that is, as to form, a 
work of the severe style; its body is covered with tilted 
interlocked angular spirals rendered by incision. 

The four-legged Auei and the tall yw with the same in- 
scription belong together and are, of course, contempo- 
raneous (Figs. 3, 4). I fail to see why the two vessels have 
been brought into the discussion. They are, as Maenchen- 
Helfen himself points out, works of the severe style. 
Maenchen-Helfen seems to think that the “long-tailed 
birds” are a contradictory feature, for he quotes me as hav- 
ing said that such birds are a characteristic element of the 
ornate style. I have, in fact, not said so; when describing 
the décor of Ch’¢ng Wang’s ting I simply noted their pres- 
ence. A nodding acquaintance with early Chinese bronzes 
is enough to show that long-tailed birds occur down to the 
beginning of the Middle Chou style. 

The Ch’én-ch’én hsien [?] Father Kuei ting is, of 
course, another case (Fig. 5). Father Kuei is a different 
person from Father I; only the names Ch’én-ch’én and 
Wei are the same. The striking similarity in style of this 
vessel with the Hsien Hou /i-ting (Fig. 6) places the two 
bronzes in the same time.* Here again Maenchen-Helfen’s 
zeal carried him along, making me say things I did not 
dream of. I never wrote that I did not believe in Shang in- 
scriptions; I said only that Karlgren’s criteria of a Shang 
inscription must be wrong, which is a very different propo- 
sition. 

On the basis of the rather miserable illustration in Jung 
Kéng’s book (Bronzes, 1, pl. 659), very little can be said 
about the tall yw (Fig. 5) that was made by the same man 
Ni who had the Malcolm vez cast. It is a work of the severe 
style. The evolution of the tall yw is a little different from 
that of the squat yu, as the tall yw accepted from the very 
beginning of the severe style the lid with a foot-ring. The 
squat yu, it will be recalled, kept for a while the lid with 
the knob. But to date this tall yu late, on account of the ani- 
mal heads of the handle, would be definitely wrong. These 
heads are identical with those of a squat yu in the Sumitomo 


4. For all the problems raised by the inscriptions of the bronzes 
dealt with in this paper, I had the benefit of advice and instruction 
of Professor Ch’én Méng-chia, now in Chicago. 


Collection which is beyond doubt an early work of what I 
had called Group u, and, therefore, an early work of the 
severe style.° 

I take the opportunity to correct what I have written 
about the Ling bronzes. Dr. Ch’én Méng-chia, professor 
of Chinese palaeography at Tsing-hua University with 
whom I have worked for about half a year on inscribed 
bronzes, insists that the K’ang in K’ang kung does not de- 
note a person, but is an epithet, meaning “beautiful.” 
K’ang kung was the “Beautiful Temple,” and any other 
interpretation is wrong. I also want to point out that there 
is only one i in the set, and, as far as I know, only one ue. 
At the end of the inscriptions on the i, the tsum and the kuei 
appear the pictographs of a bird and of two “books.” It is 
highly probable that they represent the signature of the 
scribe. These same characters are also appended to the in- 
scription of the tso-ts’é Ta ting B 33. 

The inscription of the tso-ts’é Ta ting (Fig. 7) leaves 
no doubt that these tig are a generation younger than the 
Nieh Ling bronzes, and that they were made after Ch’éng 
Wang’s death. The inscription itself reads, 


The Duke ordered Wu Wang’s and Ch’éng Wang’s sacrificial 
ting to be cast; in the fourth month, second quarter, on the day 
chi-ch’ou, the Duke rewarded the Registrar Ta with a white 
horse. Ta praises the august ?ien-yin t’ai-pao’s gift; made for 
Grandfather Ting these precious sacrificial [vessels. Written 
by] Bird, scribe. 


Karlgren took “tso-ts’é” for a verb, but it is plainly a title 
which I propose to translate by Registrar. Ling held this 
same rank, and as he made his vessels for Father Ting, 
whereas Ta made his for Grandfather Ting, Kuo Mo-jo 
rightly inferred that Ta was the son of Ling.° 
Maenchen-Helfen calls the Ta ting B 33 works of the 
ornate style. There is, however, little ornateness left, as 
can be seen when they are compared with Ch’éng Wang’s 
ting. The large hooked flanges are replaced by very low 
and continuous ones, the spikes by softly rounded knobs of 
little elevation, and the animal heads at the top of the legs 
have shed their horns that formerly stuck out into space 
(Fig. 7). It is obvious that a vessel like Ch’éng Wang’s 
ting served as model; but a process of simplification, one 
might almost say of impoverisation, has affected every one 
of those decorative elements, whose luxuriant growth was 
so characteristic of the ornate style, reducing them in size, 
volume and effect. In other words, the timg B 33 are the 
products of a time when the ornate style had lost its vigor; 
some artists, and some patrons may have clung to it, for rea- 
sons I have pointed out. But the ornate style was then no 


5. Triibner, of. cit., pl. Xxxvi. 
6. Kuo Mo-jo, Liang Chou chin wén tx ii ta hsi Pu lu, Tokyo, 
1935, P- 
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longer a vital force. Under Ch’éng Wang the ornate style 
was in full bloom; a generation later it was disintegrating. 

To sum up: the bronzes adduced by Maenchen-Helfen 
prove only the coexistence of two successive styles. “The 
tsum B 31 and the ho B 32 (Fig. 1) show that the late ornate 
and the incipient severe style were contemporaneous. ‘The 
Malcolm kuez (figure 23 of my 1944 paper) and the tall 
yu (Fig. 4), both made by the same person, evince that the 


change from the ornate to the severe style happened within 
the lifetime of a man. They confirm what had been inferred 
from Ch’éng Wang’s ting and the kuei B 9. The Ta ting 
B 33, a work of the ornate style not in its ascendancy, but 
in its decline, simply shows that a generation after that style 
had reached its peak of strength, it had become feeble in 


form and spirit. 
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CONCERNING A QUESTIONABLE 
IDENTIFICATION OF MEDIAEVAL 
CATALAN CHAMPLEVE ENAMELS 


W. L. HILDBURGH 


o potentially harmful, in the history of art, may be 
the consequences of an ascription, insufficiently war- 
ranted, to some determinate locality of a group of 

objects presumed to have in common features more or 
less characteristic, that, before accepting any fresh attribu- 
tion, it behooves us to scrutinize most carefully both the 
supposed evidence cited for the localization claimed and the 
composition of the alleged group. A notable example of the 
mischief occasionable by an insufficiently critical acceptance 
of a hypothesis based upon inadequate evidence and sup- 
ported by testimony sometimes distorted to fit a theory, is 
the case of copper champlevé enamels of the so-called 
“Limousin” types. In that case errors became cumulative, 
in part as a result of chains of ascriptions, some of whose 
links magnified almost imperceptibly fallacies embodied in 
their immediate predecessors, in part owing to the losses of 
records of provenances, retention of which often was re- 
garded as needless in view of the presumption that the lo- 
cality of origin of the enamels involved was Limousin. 
That copper champlevé enamels were made in Spain, 
possibly in the latter part of the eleventh century, probably 
in the early years of the twelfth, and pretty certainly about 
the end of the first quarter or in the second quarter of that 
century, is, I believe, now accepted by an ever increasing 
number of scholars. Documentary evidence suggests spe- 
cifically that such enamels may have appeared at Santiago 
de Compostela — which at the time was a notable center 
for the manufacture of ecclesiastical metalwork — soon 
after 1102, and that very probably they were in use there 
in or about 1122.” Intrinsic evidence which, viewed in the 
light of historical records, seems to associate more than 
casually a group of copper champlevé enamels with the 
Abbey of Santo Domingo de Silos, seems further to indicate 


1. Cf. W. L. Hildburgh, Medieval Spanish Enamels, Oxford 
University Press, 1936, pp. 75, 77. As I shall have frequent occa- 
sion infra to cite this work, I shall hereinafter refer to it under the 
abbreviation M.S.E. 

2. Ibid., pp. 73 ff. 


that the great enameled (so-called) “altar-frontal”* now 
in the Provincial Museum at Burgos was made not long 
after that date,* and that Silos (more probably, I think, 
the town, to which vast numbers of pilgrims resorted, than 
the abbey itself*) may have been an important center for 
the manufacture of such enamels. It would appear prob- 
able, furthermore, that in the twelfth century copper 
champlevé enamels may have been made in other districts 
of Castile, in Leén,° and in Aragon and Navarre.” There 
are, too, I think, good reasons for presuming that such 
enamels were made also in the eastern parts of Spain — in 
Catalonia, and probably in Valencia — although, with the 
possible exception of those which Ross has recently tenta- 
tively identified,* we have not hitherto been able to localize 
them. 

I believe that there is indeed good ground for supposing 
that copper champlevé enamels were being produced in 
Catalonia in the second half of the twelfth century, as well 
as for some time thereafter, which we may not be able at 
present to distinguish from similar enamels made elsewhere 
in the Iberian Peninsula or in Southern France. There is 
clear evidence that enamels — albeit gold cloisonné — 
were in use in eleventh-century Catalonia, which we may 
reasonably presume were made there, since they had place 
on a splendid altar-frontal formerly in the Cathedral of 
Gerona and still in being at the beginning of the nineteenth 


3. This magnificent object has, lately, been shown by D. Manuel 
Gomez-Moreno in “La urna de Santo Domingo de Silos,” Archivo 
espanol de arte, no. 48, Madrid, 1941, pp. 493-502, with figs. 
1-20 ‘(reproduced from photographs made after the enamels had 
been cleansed of their long-accumulated grime), to have been 
made to cover the front of the stone sarcophagus of St. Dominic 
of Silos, and the vernis brun “frontal” still at Silos to have formed 
a sloping front above it. 

4. Cf. M.S.E., pp. 92 ff. 

5. Ibid., pp. 123 f. 

6. Ibid., p. 123. 

7. Ibid., pp. 111 ff. 

8. M. C. Ross, “Esmaltes catalanes de los siglos x11—x111,” 
Archivo espanol de arte, no. 44, 1941, pp. 181-184, with figs. 1-4. 
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century.” This frontal would seem to have been made a lit- 
_ tle before the middle of the eleventh century, having been 
ordered by the Countess Gisla, a daughter-in-law of that 
Countess Ermesinda whose granddaughter was Queen 
Stefania, widow of King Garcias III of Navarre. It was 
Queen Stefania and her son who, in the third quarter of 
the eleventh century, completed the magnificent golden 
frontal, adorned in parts with enamels, formerly in the 
Benedictine Monastery of Santa Maria la Real, at Najera, 
in the Province of Logrofio.*® And that copper champlevé 
enamels were well known to Catalonia of the twelfth cen- 
tury is strongly suggested by the survival, in a number of 
impoverished little churches in parts of Catalonia off the 
beaten track, of wooden altar-frontals embellished with 
stucco and with painting which in some cases seem to be 
imitations, or at least reflections, of altar-frontals adorned 
with copper champlevé enamels and gracing wealthier 
sanctuaries.” 

Furthermore, as I have elsewhere’*® pointed out, “In 
Catalonia there are, or until recently have been, consider- 
able numbers of medieval copper champlevé enamels, 
many of which link on, more or less closely, to varieties 
which I take to have been made in districts of the Peninsula 
to the westward of Catalonia, thus suggesting that the in- 
dustry which produced them may have been an outgrowth 
from an industry or industries to the west — an outgrowth 
from which issued a group which perhaps we may some day 
be able to identify as essentially Catalan. Some of those 
enamels, Catalan at least in respect of present or of recent 
situation, may, I think, possibly have been made in the lat- 
ter part of the twelfth century; others are, with more cer- 
tainty, to be attributed to the thirteenth, the fourteenth, 
and the fifteenth. . . . I think that it is quite possible that 
many, if not most, of the twelfth- and thirteenth-century 
enamels in Catalonia may, if not of other Hispanic origins, 


g. J. L. Villanueva, Viage literario a las iglesias de Espana, X11 
(Viage & Urgel y &@ Gerona), Madrid, 1850, pp. 180 f.; J. G. 
Roig y Jalpi, Resumen historial de las grandezas y antiguedades de 
la Ciudad de Gerona . . ., Barcelona, 1678, pt. 2, chap. iii, p. 209. 

10. Antonio de Yepes, Cordnica general de la Orden de San 
Benito, Valladolid, v.d., vi, pp. 124 f.; also Fidel Fita, “Santa 
Maria la Real de Najera,” Boletin de la Real academia de la his- 
toria, Madrid, xxvi, 1895, pp. 186 f. For some discussion of exist- 
ing records of these enamels, see M.S.E., pp. 31 ff. 

11. W. W. S. Cook, “The Earliest Painted Panels of Catalonia,” 
ART BULLETIN, V, VI, VIII (nos. 2 and 4); idem, “The Stucco 
Altar-Frontals of Catalonia,” Art Studies, 11, 1924, passim; 
J. Folch y Torres, “Imitations de l’orfévrerie dans les devants 
d’autel et les retables catalans de l’époque romane,” Gazette des 
beaux-arts, 6th Period, 111, 1930, pp. 248 ff. 

N.B. As I shall have frequent occasion to refer to Professor Wal- 
ter W. S. Cook’s valuable series of papers on “The Painted Panels 
of Catalonia,” appearing in the ART BULLETIN, V—X, 1923-28, I 
shall hereinafter refer to them under the abbreviation “E.P.P.C.,” 
followed by the series number in parentheses and the volume num- 
ber of the ART BULLETIN. 

12. M.S.E., p. 113. 
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be products of an industry which was a lineal forerunner 
of the active Catalan enamelling industry of the seven- 
teenth century.””*® 

There are such good reasons for believing that copper 
champlevé enamels were being made both in Castile and 
in northwestern Spain in the twelfth century, and such 
probability that as a result they were at least toward the 
end of that century being made sporadically, if perhaps not 
indeed on an industrial scale, in Aragon, just to the west of 
Catalonia, that it would appear by no means unlikely that 
Catalan craftsmen were, even in the twelfth century, 
tempted to try to imitate things which some of them almost 
certainly saw in the course of pilgrimages, or which had 
been imported into their region for sale there or as pious 
gifts for churches or other ecclesiastical establishments. 
Then, too, while Catalonia was ruled by the Counts of 
Barcelona there were very close relations with France, 
whence might have come inspiration leading to a Catalan 
production of enamels of the sort in question. I think we 
have, consequently, a right to expect to discover some cop- 
per champlevé enamels which we can, with reasonable as- 
surance, accept as made in Catalonia during the twelfth 
century.™* 

Some considerable interest attaches, therefore, to Ross’s 
recent ascription, in his “Esmaltes catalanes . . .,”** of a 
certain pair of champlevé enameled plaques to a Catalan 
source, and to his essay at the constitution of a group, in 
some degree based upon them, of enamels which he regards 
as more or less similar to them in character. Since his sugges- 
tions might well, should they be accepted as substantially 
correct, have far-reaching implications, it is incumbent on 
us, before assenting to them, to examine in detail, and to 
weigh carefully, both what he sets forth as having brought 
about his views, and all such further matters as would ap- 
pear to bear on, firstly, the question of a Catalan origin for 
his nuclei, and secondly, the propriety of his grouping. 

The two plaques (see Figs. 1, 2*°) are at present 
mounted in the covers of a twelfth-century manuscript pre- 
served in the Archives of Tortosa Cathedral. They are 


quite well known, having been reproduced in a number of 


13. For a brief note on one type of these seventeenth-century 
enamels, see Ross, “Algunos esmaltes espafoles del siglo xvi1,” 
Archivo espanol de arte, no. 45, 1941, pp. 298 f. 

14. There are certain enamels, whereof a considerable number 
are dispersed among various collections, which differ from the 
generality of enamels of either the “Limousin” types or the (as I 
have termed it) “Silos Group” and its immediate derivatives, which 
I think may perhaps be of Catalan origin. Those enamels I take, 
however, to be not earlier in date than the thirteenth century, and 
probably not earlier than the second half of that century. Curi- 
ously, one presumable member of the group — a member unques- 
tionably of Spanish origin although conceivably later than the 
others — displays signs of a relationship of some kind with 
Limoges of supposedly the first quarter of the thirteenth century. 

15. Cf. note 8. 

16. From negatives of Arxiv “Mas.” 
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publications,** and in the Arxiv “Mas.”** Mainly because 
of their “Spanish” appearance, but to a lesser extent be- 
cause of their relation to a manuscript long retained in 
Spain, they have been by a number of writers’® considered 
to be Spanish in origin — an opinion which I believe to be 
held by most students of Spanish minor arts and one with 
which I am in accord — but obviously that is by no means 
the same thing as attributing them to some particular re- 
gion of the Peninsula. 

Ross’s suggestions, advanced becomingly less dogmati- 
cally than the title of his article would seem to promise, in 
favor of a specifically Catalan origin are: 

1) The design, the harsh (“rudo”) coloring, and a 
number of details of the clothing differentiate clearly these 
two enamels from enamels generally attributed either to 
Mosan districts or to Limousin. 

2) The arms of the crucifix, raised a little higher than 
the shoulders, “frequentes en la ortodoxia espafiola,” were 
less usual in the contemporary art of other regions. I find 
myself completely at a loss to follow this argument; for, so 
far as I have been able to judge, the position of the arms 
(including such details as the hands and the thumbs) could 
be paralleled practically precisely, and in a goodly number 
of examples, in the contemporary art of several other Euro- 
pean countries, Furthermore, although Ross says that “the 
natural conclusion” inferable from the above premises is 
that the plaques are “de una manufactura local,” I fail to 
see why, even could we accept the “brazos ligeramente ele- 
vados’’ as evidence of such limitation as he claims for them, 
we are being brought into touch with Catalonia in par- 
ticular. 

3) In support of his thesis Ross refers to the abbrevia- 
tion “1,” representing “et,” on the Majesty plaque, men- 
tioning that the late Professor Kingsley Porter told him 
that this form, to be seen in Spanish inscriptions of the 
twelfth century, does not appear in contemporary inscrip- 
tions of countries outside of the Iberian Peninsula; and in 
illustration he cites the inscriptions on the stone capitals from 

17. H. Denifle and E. Chatelain, in Rewue des Bibliothéques, v1, 
1896, pls. 11, 111, with text on pp. 4 f.; H. Thomas, Early Spanish 
Bookbindings: XI-XV Centuries, London, 1939 (for 1936), pls. 
V, VI, with text on pp. 7 f.; Ross, loc. cit., with good half-tones 
from Mas’s negatives. Mas’s photograph of the Majesty plaque has 
been reproduced, in half-tone and on a large scale, by S. Huici and 
V. Juaristi, in El Santuario de San Miguel de Excelsis (Navarra) 
y su retablo esmaltado, Madrid, 1929, fig. 25. Because of the 
plaques’ very varied coloration, some of the reproductions show 
more distinctly the vitreous surfaces, others the metal ones. 

18. Series C, 6978 a, b. 

19. J. Ferrandis, Marfiles y azabaches espanoles, Barcelona, 
1928, p. 1763; Huici and Juaristi, of. cit., p. 65; D. Orfila, “Los 
esmaltes del Palacio Nacional” (of the Barcelona Exhibition of 
1929, where the Ms. was no. 1755 in Sala x111; Gémez-Moreno, in 
his Catalogue of the exhibits in the Palacio Nacional, did not ven- 
ture any opinion concerning the source of the plaques), Barcelona 


attraccién, May, 1930, p. 133 (cited by Ross, of. cit., p. 181); 
V. Juaristi, Esmaltes espanoles, Barcelona, 1933, p. 181. 


the Abbey of Santa Maria de Alabanza, now in the Fogg 
Museum.” Unfortunately these capitals, of a.v. 1185, 
seem to bring us no nearer to an effective localization of 
the Tortosa plaques, because not only do they come from an 
abbey in the vicinity of Cervera, in the Province of Palen- 
cia, and thus distant from Catalonia, but of the three ab- 
breviations of “et” present on them, two are shaped as are 
the “L”’s of the inscriptions, and the third “1.” I am not 
competent to express any opinion on the importance to 
be assigned, in the attribution of an inscription, to the 
form “1”; but that it was indeed employed in Catalonia 
in the Romanesque period is vouched for by Oliva.** 

4) “Representaciones similares de el sol y de la luna en- 
contramos en los manuscritos iluminados de Vich.” For 
corroboration, Ross cites a certain symbolic Crucifixion” 
in a manuscript-illumination at Vich. I fail to perceive, in 
his citation, any such similarity as he refers to, excepting that 
in both the illumination and the enamel the figures sym- 
bolizing the Sun and the Moon are in their normal situa- 
tions above the arms of the cross: the illumination’s figures 
display the flames of the Sun behind one head and the 
Moon’s crescent crowning the other, they are normal in 
being wingless, their hands point to the cross and are un- 
covered, each of them is completely enclosed within a circle, 


and they are not accompanied by descriptive inscriptions.”* - 


Symbolic representations of the Crucifixion including im- 
ages of the Sun and the Moon, in allusion to the Gospel ac- 
counts of the darkness that prevailed while the Savior hung 
on the Cross, were quite usual in mediaeval European art, 
both Byzantine and Western. I have photographs of three 
such representations in twelfth-century illuminations at 
Tortosa, but I fail to find, in any one of the three, features 


20. A. Kingsley Porter, “The Alabanza Capitals,” Fogg Mu- 
seum Notes, Cambridge (Mass.), 1927, pp. 90-97, with photo- 
graphs of the capitals. 

21. Cf. V. Oliva, Introduccion al estudio del arte del alfabeto en 
Cataluna, Barcelona, 1913, p. 9, fig. 3. We may observe, inci- 
dentally, that all the other forms of the letters (excepting the A 
and the @)) on the plaques appear in the table (fig. 2) of forms of 
Catalan lettering of the x—x11 centuries. The form “1” appears in 
“ALFA. 1.@” on the Book held (just as in the enamel at Tortosa) 
by its lower edge in a Majesty of the thirteenth-century Beatus, 
copied from a codex illuminated at the monastery of San Salvador 
de Tabara, in the Pierpont Morgan Library; cf. “E.P.P.C. (1v),” 
vill, fig. 16. Cf. note 11. 

In the Codex Vigilianus and the Codex Aemilianensis, two manu- 
scripts of the Asturian School of the late tenth century, now in the 
Escorial, we may read “ALFA ET W,” analogous to the somewhat 
unusual inscription on the Tortosa Majesty; for these examples, 
cf. “E.P.P.C. (11),” vi, figs. 29, 30; for the first of them, cf. 
also J. Dominguez Bordona, Spanish Illumination, Paris, 1930, 
pl. 25. 

22. Cf. “E.P.P.C. (11),” fig. 6. 

23. Since in this illumination we find, further, the hands and 
the feet of Christ marked with wounds, the loin-cloth covering both 
of His knees, and the attitudes of the Blessed Virgin and St. John 
differing widely from the corresponding attitudes on the Tortosa 
plaque, I feel that any relationship between the illumination and 
the plaque can at best be no more than distant and shadowy. 
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that should lead me to consider that the Tortosa plaque 
had been either influenced by them or immediately inspired 
by a common model — evidence negative in nature and 
consequently inconclusive, yet certainly not lightly to be 
dismissed. 

In one of these illuminations,** in the very manuscript 
(Codex Dertus 11) within the covers which carry our pair 
of enamels, the two luminaries are represented each by a 
curtailed human bust enclosed within a circle, the hands 
are covered as a sign of mourning, the Sun has a mass of 
flames behind his head, the Moon is a crescent on its back 
and holding within its curve a human head and shoulders, 
and (in accordance with a convention very rarely broken) 
the figures are wingless. There are so many other impor- 
tant iconographical differences, as well as differences in 
style, between this illumination and the enamel represent- 


ing the Crucifixion,” as to demonstrate clearly that the 


maker of the plaque was not inspired by the illumination; a 
matter perhaps of some significance in connexion with any 
suggestion that the plaque was made especially for Codex 
Dertus 11 after that manuscript had been brought (as 
would appear very probable; cf. p. 253 imfra) to Tortosa. 
A second illumination, likewise in the Cathedral’s Ar- 
chives,”® similarly shows the Sun and the Moon personified 
by curtailed human busts enclosed each in a circle, one with 
rising flames behind the head, the other with a crescent be- 
hind the head; although somewhat more like, in respect of 
its other iconographical details, the enamel than is the 
Crucifixion of Codex 11, the variations in this illumination 
are yet too marked to permit our claiming any exceptional 
relationship between it and the enamel. The same conclu- 
sion must, I think, be reached in the case of the third of the 
Crucifixion scenes” I have cited, for in it again the Sun and 
the Moon are enclosed within circles, one as a half-figure 
with short flames round its nimbed head, the other as a 
half-figure with a nimbed head and a crescent behind the 
shoulders; in this, too, there are further iconographical de- 
tails differing very considerably from the corresponding 
details in the enamel. 

Among a number of iconographical peculiarities of the 
Tortosa enamels, one of the most striking is the representing 
of the human figures, associated with the eight-pointed star- 

24. Reproduced by Denifle and Chatelain, of. cit., fig. 1; photo- 
graph in Arxiv “Mas,” Series C, no. 6958. 

25. Thus, in the illumination the cross is slender, has a rectangu- 
lar suppedaneum, and has the titulus in one line on a separate board; 
the Savior is depicted limp and with eyes closed in death, wounded 
in hands and in feet, and with thumbs across His palms (on the 
significauce of this gesture, which is proper to the Crucified Savior 
living and regnant, cf. F. Witte, Die Skulpturen der Sammlung 
Schniitgen in Céln, Berlin, 1912, p. 20) ; Adam, resurrected, rises 
below the suppedaneum; and the attitudes of Mary and John are 
very different from their attitudes on the plaque. 

26. Reproduced in “E.P.P.C. (1),” v, fig. 33; photograph in 
Arxiv “Mas,” Series C, no. 12055. 

27. Photograph in Arxiv “Mas,” Series C, no. 12053. 


shaped Sun and the crescent-shaped Moon, as winged. 
While there might — even though that symbol appears in 
front of the left wing and with two of its points seemingly 
touching the covered hands — be some question whether 
the craftsman meant to depict the sun-symbol as upheld by 
its adjacent half-figure, there can hardly be doubt concern- 
ing the moon-symbol, since in its case not only are small 
portions of the crescent concealed by the supporting gar- 
ment or by the head, but the crescent seems also to be in ad- 
vance of its figure’s right wing. Furthermore, whether 
through intention or as a result of misinterpretation, part of 
that wing is cut off, as if hidden by a disk, beyond the tip of 
the crescent, but without delineation of the upper edge of 
the inferable disk. So exceptional is that iconography”® that 
could we but find a true prototype for it we should, I 
think, be entitled to cite it as evidence in our inquiry. It 
seems, however, somewhat strange that the personified 
bearers of symbols of the Sun and the Moon — luminaries 
which themselves are travelers through the heavens — 
should not as a matter of course ordinarily have been repre- 
sented as winged; but perhaps such representation was 
avoided lest personifications of the luminaries, which earlier 
had been closely associated with certain pagan divinities, 
should look akin to Christian angels. 

However that may have been, in the present instance the 
genesis of the giving of wings to the personifications seems 
fairly clear; we may quite reasonably presume that the 
craftsman (or a predecessor of some kind whom he has 
copied) has confused the personified Sun and Moon — 
common enough in the twelfth-century art of Spain, as in 
that of other countries — with the two angels often shown 
similarly situated in those same arts. There are many Span- 
ish manuscripts (e.g., those cited supra) in which the Sun 
and Moon personified are depicted above the arms of the 
cross; in enamels I take to be of Spanish origin there are the 


jlaque from a book-cover, in the Instituto de Valencia de 
piaq 
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8. I recall only two other examples which might be regarded 
f approximately the same date. Both are enamels: one a plaque 
forming part of a book cover in Lyons Cathedral (E. Rupin, 


L’Oeuvre de Limoges, Paris, 1890-92, fig. 383 with description on 


as 


p. 317) 3 the other a pax included in the collection of the late 
M. Max Lyon (Christie’s sale catalogue for May 18-20 and 
25-27, 1914, reproduction of lot 261; I do not know where this 
pax is at present). These two objects, each of them with applied 
figures which are in relief with hollows containing vitreous pastes, 
look to me to have been made in the same workshop. Rupin at- 
tributes the plaque to Limoges of the end of the twelfth century; 
the pax was catalogued as “Limoges, 13th Century.” No immediate 
provenance is given for the pax, and since M. Lyon traveled widely, 
and collected during a period of some forty years, in Italy and in 
Spain, as well as in France, it would be hazardous to guess at one. 
The iconographical details of the figures on the two objects seem to 
me insufficiently like the corresponding details on the Tortosa 
plaque to suggest any close connexion with the latter. I surmise that 
the representing of the personified luminaries as winged was caused 
by just such an error as the one I suggest in respect of the Tortosa 
plaque. 
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Don Juan,” and a chasse still preserved at Silos,*° together 
with a number of other chasses I take to be closely related 
to it; and in nielloed silver the Crucifixion scene on the 
Arca Santa at Oviedo.** Angels alone, placed correspond- 
ingly, may be seen on an enameled chasse in the Colegiata 
of San Isidoro de Leén.** Byzantine ivory representations 
of the Crucifixion very often include, above the arms of 
the cross, either symbols of the Sun and the Moon or a pair 
of half-length figures of angels — who in some cases are 
identified by inscriptions as the Archangels Michael and 
Gabriel — and not infrequently the two angels together 
with, above them or in front of them, symbols of the two 
luminaries.** Perhaps it was from some such representation, 
Byzantine in origin or made under Byzantine influence, 
that the personifications of the Sun and the Moon on the 
Tortosa plaque were derived,** because a craftsman so 
ignorant as was the one who designed the Tortosa enam- 
els*® might well have confused with the pair of angels the 
two figures in human form who not seldom (although not 
in any one of the Tortosa illuminations to which I have 
referred above ) hold the symbols of the Sun and the Moon. 

5) Ross refers — presumably in support of a Catalan 
origin for the Tortosa plaques — to the open Book with 
the inscription “EGO SVM QVI SUM,” in the Tortosa 
Majesty, as paralleled by an open Book inscribed “EGO 


29. Cf. M.S.E., fig. 23a and pp. go ff. 

30. Ibid., fig. 24a and p. 96. 

31. Cf. Gémez-Moreno, El arte romdanico espanol, Madrid, 
1934, pl. xxxv1; M. Arboleya Martinez, Camara Santa de la Cate- 
dral de Oviedo (in the series El Arte en Espana), Barcelona, ca. 
1930, pls. 29, 30. 

32. Cf. M.S.E., fig. 26a and pp. 97 f. 

33. Cf. A. Goldschmidt and K. Weitzmann, Die byzantinischen 
Elfenbeinskulpturen des X—XIII. Jahrhunderts, Berlin, 1934, 11 
(Reliefs), nos. 39, 101, 102, 117, etc., and especially no. 108 (set 
in a book cover from Jaca Cathedral; cf. Thomas, of. cit., pl. 11), 
ascribed to the second half of the eleventh century, in The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 

In the repoussé Crucifixion on the Paliotto of Sant’ Ambrogio, 
at Milan, the crescent representing the Moon has in error been 
lowered by the craftsman until it lies, within the rayed nimbus, 
resting on the angel’s head; cf. G. B. Tatum, in ART BULLETIN, 
XXVI, 1944, fig. 34 and p. 40. 

34. Possibly of some interest in this connexion is an ivory plaque, 
attributed to “Lower Italy, x1 Century,” in the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum (A. Goldschmidt, Elfenbeinskulpturen, Berlin, 1926, Iv, 
no. 146), whose Crucifixion scene includes an angel above each arm 
of the cross, with the Sun above one angel and the Moon above the 
other. I cite this specially, because to me the carving looks as if it 
might well be Spanish, rather than Italian, of the eleventh century 
or the very early twelfth. 

35. His ignorance is displayed, for example, in the titulus, where 
the N of the abbreviated “Nazarenus” has become an I; in the 
construction (to which I shall refer again below) of the throne; 
and, as I think, in the group of parallel horizontal lines across the 
Book, which I surmise to be a misinterpretation of the clasp of a 
closed Book such as is in the nielloed silver Majesty on the exterior 
of Bishop Gonzalo’s diptych (M.S.E., pl. x, fig. 195; “E.P.P.C. 
(11),” fig. 39), of the third quarter of the twelfth century, at 
Oviedo — an object seemingly in some ways related (cf. infra) to 
the Tortosa Majesty. 
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SUM LUX MUNDI” in the Majesty of the St. Stephen 
antependium in the parish church of Llanas,** near Ripoll, 
in Catalonia. Although Spanish representations of the Book, 
open and inscribed, analogous to the one of the Tortosa 
enamel are by no means rare, I recall no other in which 
the inscription is the same as in that enamel. In an altar- 
canopy, of the first half of the twelfth century, in the Dioc- 
esan Museum at Vich, there is one in which the Book, its 
pages inscribed “PAX” and “LEX,” is upheld (as in the 
enamel ) by its lower edge; ** the painted apse from Mur, a 
place also in Catalonia, now in the Boston (Mass.) Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, shows the Book, held by one side, with 
a long inscription beginning “EGO SVM VIA. . .” on 
its open pages;** in the Morgan Library’s thirteenth-cen- 
tury Beatus, from near Burgos, the Book, held by its lower 
edge, is closed, but on its cover is “EGO SUM ALFA. 
1.@.” ;** and a stone Majesty, ascribed to about a.D. 1100 
and thought to display the effects of strong Spanish influ- 
ences, in the ambulatory of Saint-Sernin, at Toulouse, has 
its Book (resting on the Savior’s knees and held by its up- 
per edge ) open at pages inscribed respectively “PAX” and 
“VOBIS.”’*° Consequently, the Book open and with pages 
suitably inscribed, although available as testimony for the 
presumably Spanish origin of the plaques, would appear to 
be inadequate as proof of an origin essentially Catalan. 

We may now, before returning to Ross’s citations of 
matters leading to his suggestion that the Tortosa enamels 
were made in Catalonia, examine, in the hope of obtaining 
from them a clue to the source of those enamels, some of 
their other iconographical details. 

There is perhaps support for a Spanish (although none 
for a specifically Catalan) origin in the Symbols of the 
Evangelists," because, although a number of parallels 
could be cited for the complex formed by the Lion, the Ox, 


36. Cf. El arte en Espana (illustrated catalogue of the Section 
of Fine Arts of the Barcelona Exhibition of 1929), 3rd ed., Barce- 
lona, 1929, pl. opp. p. 181 (object was no. 4457, in Sala xiv) ; 
C. R. Post, History of Spanish Painting, 1, Cambridge (Mass.), 
1930, pp. 277 f. 

37. Cf. “E.P.P.C. (1),” fig. 23. While the face in the painting 
bears a general resemblance to the corresponding face in the enamel, 
the benedictory gesture is distinctly different. 

38. Cf. Post, of. cit., 1, fig. 12; Museum of Fine Arts Bull., 
XXI, 1923, p. 353 G. Richert, Mittelalterliche Malerei in Spanien: 
Katalanische . . ., Berlin, 1925, pl. 3. Excepting in general form, 
this Majesty is very unlike the one of the enamel, a noteworthy 
feature of difference being in the benedictory hand, held so as to 
extend higher than the top of the head. 

39. Cf. note 21. In the Walters Art Gallery is a Catalan painted 
frontal of St. Martin which includes a Majesty wherein, analo- 
gously, the Book is closed but carries an inscription on its cover. 

40. Cf. A. Kingsley Porter, Romanesque Sculpture of the Pil- 
grimage Roads, Boston, 1923, pl. 296 and p. 209 of Text. 

41. At this point it is worth mentioning that in neither of the 
illuminations already published, as being in the Tortosa Cathe- 
dral’s archives, do the Symbols sufficiently resemble those of the 
Majesty enamel to justify claims which might cite them as testi- 
mony in our inquiry; cf. “E.P.P.C. (111),” vim, figs. 32, 33. 
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and the Eagle in approximately the same attitudes they 
have in the enamel, the posture of the Man of St. Matthew 
is somewhat exceptional. On one knee, holding with both 
hands a book in front of him, turning his head to look over 
his shoulder, and with wings disposed much as are his wings 
on our enamel, he appears on an ivory plaque at the top of a 
wooden casket, made in A.D. 1059, at San Isidoro de Leén, 
together with an Eagle very similar to the Eagle of the 
enamel; * on the ivory the Symbols are, however, round 
the Lamb of God, not Christ in Majesty.** The same com- 
plex of attitudes occurs, but in this case round a Maiestas 
Domuim, on a Spanish ivory book cover, of about the same 
date, formerly in the Spitzer Collection and now in the 
Musée du Louvre.** On another Spanish ivory book cover, 
probably earlier and perhaps attributable to the tenth cen- 
tury, in the British Museum,** the Symbols, set round an 
oval enclosing the Savior enthroned, are in attitudes resem- 
bling those above cited, but as they are situated either higher 
than His head or lower than His feet their shapes have 
needed modification accordingly. In sculpture in France 
the same complex as in the Tortosa enamel — but with the 
Symbols, although somewhat more archaic in treatment 
distinctly similar in their attitudes to those in the enamel, 
disposed clockwise (instead of counterclockwise as is more 
usual ) round the vesica — appears in the well-known Maj- 
esty in Saint-Sernin, at Toulouse.*® 

That Majesty is of particular interest to us, as a parallel, 
because it has been thought (as already noted above) to 
display symptoms of strong Spanish influences, the Book 
which Christ holds is open at inscribed pages, and the front 
of the throne is adorned with rows of little arches (cf. 
below), many of which are distinctly Moslem in type. It 
would thus appear very probable that, despite the Toulouse 
sculpture having been carved (i.e., about the year 1100) 
presumably long before the Tortosa plaque was engraved, 
the two objects derive more or less directly from the same 
prototype; and that the Saint-Sernin Majesty is itself a 
prototype would seem unlikely because — one among sev- 
eral reasons — the carver, presumably taking the Man of 
St. Matthew to be an angel, has shown him with his lower 
extremity enveloped in a cloud, instead of in the normal 
way for the Symbol. There may be adduced, further, a 
Majesty at the Abbey of Mimizan (Landes), which shows 


42. The postures of the Lion and the Ox differ from the corre- 
sponding postures in the enamel. 

43. Cf. Gémez-Moreno, Catalogo monumental de Espana: Pro- 
vincia de Leén (1906-08), Madrid, 1925-26, pls. 190, 191; idem, 
El arte romdanico espanol, pl. xvi1; Goldschmidt, E/fenbeinskulp- 
turen, 1V, pl. xx11; Ferrandis, Marfiles y azabaches, pl. 

44. Cf. Goldschmidt, idid., pl. xxxv11; Gomez-Moreno, Arte 
romanico espanol, pl. xx1; Ferrandis, of. cit., pl. Liv and pp. 
177 £.; “E.P.P.C. (11),” fig. 38. 

45. Cf. Goldschmidt, loc. cit., “E.P.P.C. (11),” fig. 28; Fer- 
randis, op. cit., pl. XL and p. 142. 

46. Cf. note 40. 
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the Savior seated within a multilobed frame round which 
the Symbols are set.*’ For the Man’s posture parallels, al- 
though not very close ones (because the Gospel is held at 
the Man’s opposite side), are to be seen in two thirteenth- 
century Catalan panel-paintings, in the Plandiura Collec- 
tion, at Barcelona — one, a Maiestas Domini on the (re- 
stored) frontal of St. Clement,** the other an enthroned 
Virgin and Child on an antependium from the Province of 
Lérida and presumably to be attributed to the second quar- 
ter of the century*® — but in these paintings the other Sym- 
bols differ distinctly from those in the Tortosa enamel, 
while there are conspicuous differences in important details 
between the two figures of Christ enthroned. 

Were we but able to discover a close and unquestionably 
Catalan parallel for the very peculiar throne whereon, in 
the Majesty enamel, the Savior is seated, we should be justi- 
fied in citing it as valid testimony in favor of an ascription of 
the plaques to Catalonia. At a casual glance, the four little 
arches do indeed give an impression of Moslem influence in 
the design, wherefore we might feel entitled to argue that as 
Catalonia remained in Moslem hands much later than did 
the parts of Spain to its west — where, it would seem pretty 
well demonstrated, copper champlevé enamels were being 
made during any period to which the Tortosa plaques may 
reasonably be attributed — we might well expect to find 
Moslem traditions of craftsmanship lingering there later 
than in more western Spain. However, scrutiny seems to 
establish that the little arches are no more than normal 
arches whose slender columns and exaggerated capitals give 
them a spurious resemblance to horseshoe arches. The in- 
spiration for the arches appears fairly obvious — I think we 
need hardly doubt that they are reflections of the little 
arches disposed, sometimes in a single row, sometimes in a 
number of contiguous rows, horizontally on the architec- 
tural thrones common in mediaeval representations of 
Christ Enthroned.°® The enamel’s throne is, so far as I 
know, unique in that it gives an impression that the crafts- 
man thought he was to depict a deep seat, having rectangu- 
lar arms each ornamented with two small arches facing the 
front, supporting a large cushion. I think it permissible to 
surmise that what happened was that the craftsman, igno- 
rant of what he wished to copy, misinterpreted a single 
row of arches, and the sloping legs, of something like 


Christ’s throne as represented on the nielloed silver cover of 


47. Cf. Porter, Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads, fig. 491. It 
is worth recalling, in this connexion, that there was a pilgrimage 


road passing through “. 
> 


. Bordeaux, Dax, Mimizan, Bayonne, 
on the way to Santiago de Compostela; cf. idem, text, 
p. 179. 

48. Cf. Post, of. cit., 1, pp. 275 f. with fig. 75. 

49. Cf. Post, loc. cit., pp. 273 ff. and fig. 74; Cook, “Early 
Spanish Painting in the Plandiura Collection (1),” ART BULLETIN, 
XI, 1929, fir. 8. 

50. The Saint-Sernin Majesty, mentioned supra, is one of a very 
numerous class. 
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Bishop Gonzalo’s diptych at Oviedo,” and so produced the 
enamel’s curious throne. 

The attitude of the mourning Virgin, with her hand 
held to her left cheek and her right seemingly supporting 
her left elbow, is sufficiently uncommon to prompt us to 
seek, in parallels to it, some clue to the localization of the 
Tortosa enamels. In the analogous Crucifixion scene in the 
interior of Bishop Gonzalo’s diptych*? Mary is represented, 
in ivory, in precisely that attitude, but I do not recall any 
other corresponding Spanish image of her.** Of John’s at- 
titude, I recall no other Spanish example. Both attitudes 
are, I think, traceable to Byzantine prototypes originating 
perhaps in the tenth century.** In view, however, of the 
possible relationships (cf. p. 257) between the Tortosa 
plaques and Northern enameling of the twelfth century, 
it would seem conceivable that the attitudes in those plaques 
may have been derived from Byzantium only indirectly. 
Suggestive of this is a sheet-copper plaque, presumably 
originally mounted in a book cover, attributable to the 
school of Nicholas of Verdun — one of the greatest enam- 
elers of the late twelfth and the early thirteenth century — 
engraved with a Crucifixion scene in which there are so 
many parallels to iconographical details in the Tortosa 
Crucifixion scene that I think we must suspect a relation- 
ship (but not necessarily a very close one) between the en- 
graving®® and the enamel. Further suggestive, and perhaps 
of even greater interest in our inquiry because of the simi- 
larities between certain enamels ascribed to twelfth-century 
Hildesheim (cf. note 67) and certain late mediaeval Span- 
ish enamels conceivably (but I think improbably) related 

51. Cf. note 35, where I have pointed out that the lines across the 
middle of the Book’s leaves seem to be a misinterpretation of 
something like the clasp of the Book in the niello. Further simi- 
larities which suggest a relationship (though not necessarily one 
very close) between the Majesty of the enamel and that of the 
niello lie in the short single lines of arches in each case on either 
side a little below the knees, in the Savior’s face and hair and crucif- 
erous nimbus, in the form (one quite common, however) of the 
benediction, and perhaps (although at best somewhat remotely) in 
certain parts of the garments. 

52. Cf. M.S.E., pl. xv. 

53. The attitude appears, however, in Spanish art in other asso- 
ciations — e.g., in the two small ivory figures above the arms of 
the cross on Queen Felicia’s book cover, of the second half of the 
eleventh century, in The Metropolitan Museum of Art; cf. 
Thomas, Early Spanish Bookbindings, pl. 1; Gomez-Moreno, Arte 
romdanico espanol, pl. xxx; Ferrandis, of. cit., pl. Lv; Gold- 
schmidt, tbid., pl. XXXVIII. 

54. Cf. Goldschmidt, Byzantinischen Elfenbeinskulpturen (Re- 
liefs), fig. 102, for an example. See Dorothy C. Shorr, “Mourning 
Virgin and St. John,” ART BULLETIN, XXII, 1940, pp. 61-69. 

55. Concerning this engraving, cf. Hildburgh, “An Engraved 
Plaque of the School of Nicholas of Verdun,” Burlington Maga- 
zine, LXXXV, 1944, pp. 278 ff. with reproduction. On this plaque, 
in the places occupied by the personifications of the Sun and the 
Moon on the Tortosa plaque, are two half-figures of angels — un- 
accompanied by symbols of the luminaries — whose attitudes dis- 
play such resemblances (not close, but I think nevertheless dis- 


cernible) to the Tortosa winged figures holding the symbols as to 
hint at a common source of inspiration. 


to the Tortosa enamels, is a book cover, presumably made 
at Hildesheim, now in the Treasury of Trier Cathedral, 
which includes an ivory Mary in almost exactly the attitude 
of the Tortosa enamel’s Mary, and a John whose right 
hand is beneath his chin and whose left (which seemingly 
holds part of his robe) is some way. across his body at about 
the same level as is the arm of the enamel’s John.” 

It would thus appear that while such iconographical evi- 
dence as we have been able to present above associates, in 
varying degrees, details of the Tortosa enamels with a 
number of objects of several kinds presumably made in parts 
of Spain to the west of Catalonia, that evidence contains 
little or nothing supporting a claim for a specifically Cata- 
lan, rather than a more western, origin for those enamels. 
The seemingly eclectic character of the plaques’ iconog- 
raphy is, indeed, to me one of their most curious features; 
there are in them elements derived apparently from so 
many different sources, and those elements are in several 
instances used with so little understanding of their proper 
intentions, that I consider we have some ground for think- 
ing that their designer (probably the craftsman himself, 
though not impossibly some illuminator whose work he 
used as a foundation for his own) may have built up the 
compositions from sketches he had made of a number of 
objects, or of individual details, which had from time to 
time attracted him. Of what — if any — evidence of a 
technical nature there is, suggesting that the Tortosa enam- 
els are of Catalan origin, I shall speak when discussing their 
character infra. 

6) What seems to me the most weighty item, in Ross’s 
arguments, in favor of a Catalan origin for the pair of 
plaques lies in his chain of reasoning that (a) after Tor- 
tosa was liberated in 1148 from Moslem domination, its 
first bishop was Geoffrey (1151-65), who came to Spain 
from the Abbey of Saint-Ruf, near Avignon; that (4) he 
brought with him the manuscript now between the covers 
wherein are set the two plaques; and that (c) “‘la cubierta 
parece ser posterior al tiempo en que el manuscrito llegé 4 
Tortosa y por esto puede haber sido afiadida en Espafia” — 
that is (since we may presume it very unlikely that they 
would have been added in the period of the manuscript’s 
journey from Avignon), at Tortosa, and thus, as he sug- 
gests a moment later, would be of local manufacture. 

However, even though there is some considerable prob- 
ability that the manuscript in question was brought to Tor- 
tosa by Bishop Geoffrey, it would appear that this is not 
fully certain. So far as I know, the earliest literary refer- 
ence to the manuscript is one by Martorel,*’ who, at the 


56. Cf. O. von Falke and H. Frauberger, Deutsche Schmelz- 
arbeiten des Mittelalters, Frankfort 0/M., 1904, pl. 1032. 
57. Cf. F. Martorel, Historia de la Santa Cinta conque la Madre 
de Dios honr6é la Catedral, y Ciudad de Tortosa: . . ., Tortosa, 
1626, p. 348. The paragraph is given in Manuel Risco’s Espafia 
sagrada, XLI1, 2nd ed., Madrid, 1859, p. 59. 
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beginning of the second quarter of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, noted that the missal contained an “oracion”’®® on the 
feast of St. Rufus, and pointed to this as testimony tending 
to show that St. Rufus, who was a disciple of St. Paul and a 
companion when he visited Spain, was — as was long a 
proud boast of the town — indeed the first Bishop of Tor- 
tosa."” Villanueva, examining the Tortosa archives nearly 
two centuries later, found in them another manuscript, an- 
terior to the reconquest of Tortosa, containing an “‘exposi- 
cion de la regla” by D. Lorenzo, an Abbot of Saint-Ruf, 
which he suggested had perhaps originally belonged to that 
abbey and had come to Tortosa with its first post-Recon- 
quest bishop, Geoffrey.®° Villanueva suggested, further, 
that the manuscript® wherein lies our particular interest 
might also have come from the Abbey of Saint-Ruf and 
with Geoffrey,” because not only did it contain the “ora- 
cion” mentioned by Martorel but in addition seemingly 
was of foreign origin. Denifle and Chatelain, writing at 
the end of the nineteenth century, mention a tradition of 
the common people to the effect that this latter volume had 
belonged to St. Rufus himself; but, as they point out, if it be 
conceded that there was indeed some basis for such a tradi- 
tion, it is rather to Geoffrey, who came from the abbey dedi- 
cated in honor of that Saint, that the book’s ownership 
should be credited.** 

The simple fact that the two manuscripts above cited do 
contain matter associating them with the Abbey of Saint- 
Ruf does not, I think, by any means prove that they came to 
Tortosa with Geoffrey. It would seem but natural that, if 
the tradition that a St. Rufus had been its first bishop ante- 
dated the reoccupation of the See of Tortosa, the Chapter 
of that see should have been interested in anything so closely 
associated with St. Rufus as was the abbey in question; I 
think, indeed, it not unreasonable to suppose that it may 
not have been mere chance which led to Geoffrey’s instal- 
lation as Tortosa’s first bishop after the reconquest, and 
that the two manuscripts may have come to Tortosa pri- 
marily because they related to an institution in which Tor- 
tosa was peculiarly interested — and not necessarily among 
the belongings of a prelate who removed from Saint-Ruf 
to Tortosa. But even could we grant unreservedly that our 


58. Villanueva (cf. note 60) says, p. 6, that this is on fol. 61, 
after the Calendar. 

59. Cf. Risco, of. cit., chap. vit1, where the matter is discussed 
in considerable detail. It may be observed, incidentally, that the St. 
Rufus (12 November) “a supposed Bishop of Avignon, . . . is 
perhaps identical with Rufus, the disciple of Paul (21 November). 
Legend, without any historical proof, has made him the first Bishop 
of Avignon” (The Catholic Encyclopaedia, s.v. “Rufus, Saints”). 

60. J. L. Villanueva, Viage literario, v, 1806, p. 4. 

61. “Missale Sancti Rufi,” so called because of the Proper of 
St. Rufus contained in it, Ms. no. 11 in the Biblioteca Capitular of 
Tortosa. 

62. Viage, v, pp. 5 f. 

63. Denifle and Chatelain, Rev. bibliothéques, vi, pp. 4 f.; the 
passage is quoted by Thomas, Joc. cit. 


manuscript did come to Tortosa in Geoffrey’s time, we 
could not, at this late date, say when or how it acquired the 
enameled plaques adorning its covers. The peculiar tech- 
nique of the enamels, which looks to be a reflection of a 
technique in use in more western Spain in the second half 
of the twelfth century, suggests that the plaques were 
added after Geoffrey had been installed at Tortosa;°* and 
— if we assume (admitting perhaps without complete con- 
fidence in the assumption) that he brought the manuscript 
with him from Saint-Ruf — that they were applied at Tor- 
tosa. Yet even that would not be conclusive evidence prov- 
ing a local origin (much less a local enameling industry), 
because pairs of plaques analogous in design to the present 
pair were so commonly used for the covers of Gospels, in 
the twelfth century and the thirteenth, that I think we have 
no right to presume that necessarily they were made espe- 
cially for their present places; nor, for that matter, that the 
covers whereof they form part were made originally for 
the manuscript they now protect. I do not think that it is 
commonly supposed that normally the analogous pairs — 
ie. composed of Crucifixion and Majesty — of plaques of 
“Limousin” types of copper champlevé enamels were made 
in the immediate localities wherein were produced the 
manuscripts in whose covers they rest. Such plaques, being 
small and easily transportable, doubtless were objects of 
external trade; and so, too, for all we know, may have been 
the present pair. 

I feel, therefore, that we must conclude that what we 
can logically deduce from what is known concerning the 
history of the manuscript and of its covers is far too uncer- 
tain for us to accept it, in the absence of corroborative testi- 
mony, as proof that the enamels were made in, or even 
near, Tortosa. 

We have still to test the possibility of finding in the tech- 
nical aspects of the enamels some clue to the locality where 
they were made. Asa first step to this we should determine, 
so far as we can, approximately the period to which they 
may most credibly be ascribed. I am inclined to attribute 
them, as does Ross, to about the late twelfth century or 
the early thirteenth. The forms of their enameled letters 
parallel closely forms in use in Spain of the tenth, eleventh, 


5 


and twelfth centuries;®° and that those letters have not 


been merely copied, at a time when some of the forms were 
obsolete so far as their general use was concerned, would 
seem to be vouched for by the presence of similar forms on 
the silver framing®*® made, apparently, to fit the plaques. 


64. Thomas suggests (p. 8) that possibly the manuscript was 
already in its present binding when it was brought from Saint-Ruf. 
I accept this indeed as a possibility, although, because the enamels 
appear to me to be Spanish and probably of later date than the 
manuscript, I think it improbable. 

65. Cf. Oliva, of. cit., fig. 2. 

66. Martorel speaks (loc. cit.) of the frames being still, in his 
time, adorned with precious stones. 
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Were it not for the lettering on those frames, it might be 
urged that the representations on the plaques were mere 
imitations, conforming more or less closely to their origi- 
nals, of manuscript illuminations in which similar lettering 
was present. Although I consider the Tortosa enamels as 
most probably datable about 1200, I think that we should 
not omit from our survey the resemblances — even though 
perhaps only superficial — between them and certain Span- 
ish copper champlevé enamels, of which many are still in 
position on the fifteenth- (possibly in some cases late four- 
teenth-) century copper-gilt processional crosses for which 
they were specially made, which in some ways so resemble 
certain twelfth-century enamels that when encountered 
apart from their crosses they have not infrequently been 
presumed to be themselves of the twelfth century.°* That 
there are a number of obvious resemblances between enam- 
els of this type and the Tortosa plaques has been remarked 
by Huici and Juaristi (of. cit., p. 65); while Juaristi, writ- 
ing a few years later, seemingly hints at some possible actual 
relationship where he says (Esmaltes, p. 181) that he 
takes the Tortosa plaques to be Spanish of the end of the 
thirteenth century or possibly even later. 

Between late enamels of that type — which for certain 
reasons I believe to have been made at or in the vicinity of 
Burgos’* — and the Tortosa plaques there are, however, 
a number of important differences. In the former the 
grounds are of enamel and the figures, reserved in the 
excipient, show as a rule little more enamel than is needed 
to fill with color engraved lines which express, just as in 
the more familiar technique of niello on silver, details of fea- 
tures or of garments.” In the latter the grounds are of 
gilded metal, with the figures — excepting their faces and 
such small details as John’s hands and feet, the Virgin’s 
hands, the feet of the Man symbolizing Matthew,"° and 
the like, which are “nielloed” — in enamel. Even apart 
from that fundamental difference there are a number of 

67. That type is well exemplified by the several plaques repro- 
duced by Huici and Juaristi, E/ Santuario de San Miguel de Excel- 
sis, figs. 26-29. Of these, two detached ones depict the Deity seated 
on a throne, His right hand lifted in blessing, the world upheld in 
His left, among heavenly bodies; two, the crucified Thieves; and 
one an angel among stars. Five others are shown in place on the 
front of a gilt copper processional cross; and one, representing 
God enthroned, in place on the back of a similar cross, Certain 
plaques of this type were at one time attributed to Hildesheim of 
the twelfth century on the ground of their supposed likeness to 
enamels believed to have been produced there. 

68. Cf. M.S.E., p. 123. 

69. There are some unimportant exceptions to the general rule, 
as, for example, in the loin-cloths of the Two Thieves (who, save 
for those loin-cloths, are in reserve with “nielloed” detail-lines) 
reproduced by Huici and Juaristi, fig. 28; and, in some measure, 
in the enameling of the throne in plaques of the sort whereon the 
Deity is depicted enthroned. 

70. I believe that I am correct concerning these details; but as I 
have only photographs to rely upon, I may perhaps be wrong in 
respect of some of them. Precision in the matter is, however, of no 
importance for our comparison. 
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minor divergences between the techniques. Thus, on the 
Tortosa plaques there are regularly two colors, juxtaposed 
and shading into each other, in each hollow (excluding 
the detailing-lines ), whereas in the enamels of the late type 
such juxtaposition is rare excepting in a conventionally deco- 
rative way, as where spots of one color are set without inter- 
vening lines of metal in a ground of another color.” Again, 
whereas the colors of the Tortosa plaques are “reddish- 
brown, dark and light blue, yellow and white,” those of 
the late type do not, so far as I recall them, include yellow 
— they comprise reds, whites, blues, black, and occasion- 
ally green,’® and in their lack of yellow agree with the 
enamels (presumably of the first half of the twelfth cen- 
tury) of what I have called, for convenience of nomen- 
clature, the “Silos Group.”** And the drawing is much 
more expressive in the Tortosa plaques than in the general 
run — although by no means in all — of the enamels of 
the late type.”° 

Ross, in discussing the technique of the Tortosa plaques, 
remarked (pp. 181 f.) that in some details they resemble 
work either of (broadly speaking ) Limoges or of the Meuse 
region — e.g., in the way in which strands of the hair are 
represented by engraved lines sometimes filled with enamel, 
to be seen in certain Mosan enamels of the first half of the 
twelfth century and in certain “Limousin” enamels which 
have been attributed to a period before 1189."° But, as he 
rightly pointed out (cf. p. 249), there are several features 
which differentiate clearly the Tortosa enamels from 
enamels made in Mosan or in “Limousin” workshops. My 
own view is that we need not necessarily look to influences 
from either Northern (i.e., Mosan or Rhenish) or French 
ateliers for the technique appearing in the Tortosa plaques, 
because we can observe in enamels which almost certainly 
are Spanish in origin, and presumably are of earlier date 
than those plaques, all that a craftsman, lacking proficiency 
but possessed of an ingenious mind, would need to inspire 
him to produce enamels like theirs. 

In copper champlevé enamels of what I have termed the 
“Silos Group” there are figures in enamel set in grounds 
of gilt metal, plain (as in the plaques of the Burgos Mu- 


71. This may be observed in, for example, the two plaques of 
the Thieves cited in note 69. 
72. Thomas, Joc. cit. 

73. Huici and Juaristi, of. cit., p. 61; Juaristi, Esmaltes, p. 186. 
74. Cf. M.S.E., pp. 54 f. 
75. The exceptions display the effects of Gothicizing influences, 
and in some cases are normal as compared with other Spanish art 
products of their period. 
76. His reference here is to the Cluny Museum’s two plaques, 
one representing St. Stephen of Muret and the other the Adoration 
of the Kings; cf. Rupin, L’Oeuvre de Limoges, figs. 163, 164, and 
pp. 96 ff. The assigning of these plaques to before 1189 has been 
disputed; cf. Rupin, loc. cit., and J.-J. Marquet de Vasselot, “Les 
émaux limousins 4 fond vermiculé,” Revue archéologique, vi, 
1905, p. 424 (=p. 36 of the separate reprint), note 1, where a 
date ea:!; in the thirteenth century is suggested. 
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seum’s casket of St. Dominic,’ The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art’s six plaques from the Bardac and Morgan Collec- 
tions,** and the pair of plaques divided between the Cluny 
Museum and the Instituto de Valencia de Don Juan“’) or 
covered with the engraved ornament termed “vermiculé” 
(as in the Burgos Museum’s so-called “frontal” from 
Silos*®). The enamels of the “Silos Group” differ, how- 
ever, from the Tortosa plaques in two important respects, 
since in them each hollow contains one color only, and the 
human faces are either in flat enamel with their features re- 
served (or equivalently constituted of strip) in metal or 
else delicately modeled in high relief. The hollows filled 
each with vitreous paste of a single color made way, pre- 
sumably later in the twelfth century, for hollows filled each 
with pastes of more than one color; e.g., on the retable at 
San Miguel in Excelsis** — an object whence conceivably 
might have been derived inspiration for the shaded colors 
on the Tortosa plaques. The San Miguel retable, which 
appears to descend directly from the “Silos Group,” has, 
like the so-called “frontal” in the Burgos Museum, its 
heads in high relief. 

The faces for his figures always must have presented 
something of a problem to the mediaeval craftsman making 
a copper champlevé enamel. A brilliant solution for that 
problem is to be seen in the Burgos Museum’s “frontal,” 
where the strongly expressive faces are in metal sculptured 
in relief; but although that solution was adopted — usually 
less successfully — by later Spanish craftsmen, it required 
skill which we may well believe to have been beyond the 
powers of the maker of the Tortosa plaques. The solution 
based on the technique of gold cloisonné — i.e., the depict- 
ing of the faces in enamel with their principal features rep- 
resented by lines of metal in the plane of the ground — 
yielded results by no means satisfactory, because, apart 
from the unnatural appearance of the vitreous areas, the 
features became not alone sketchy in character, but so diffi- 
cult to carve from the metallic ground that often they were 
made, as in a cloisonné enamel, of thin strips of metal bent 
into the shapes required. In the enamels having heads in 
high, or fairly high, relief, commonly the hands (and the 
feet, if unshod, as well) were in a very flat relief carved in 
the plane of the ground; and in some enamels with vermi- 
culé grounds the faces are in a similar flat relief. But for 

77. M.S.E., figs. 7a, 7b, and pp. 55 ff.; Huici and Juaristi, of. 
cit., figs. 49, 50; Juaristi, of. cit., fig. 49. 

78. M.S.E., figs. 8a-8f, and pp. 57 ff.; Huici and Juaristi, figs. 
51, 533 A. Pératé, Collections Georges Hoentschel: Emaux du 
XI le au XVe siécle, Paris, 1911, pls. xvit, xvitt (in color) ; Ross, 
“An Enameled Reliquary from Champagnat,” Mediaeval Studies 
in Memory of A. Kingsley Porter, 1939, figs. 1-6; etc. 

79. M.S.E., figs. 23a, 236, and pp. go ff. 

80. Note 3; M.S.E., figs. 6a—6c; Marquet de Vasselot, of. cit., 
pl. 1x; Huici and Juaristi, color plate opp. p. 88; E. Roulin, 
L’ Ancien trésor de Vabbaye de Silos, Paris, 1901, pls. vi, Vil; ete. 


81. Huici and Juaristi, of. cét., pls. and figs. accompanying sec- 
tion “E] retablo esmaltado”; M.S.E., figs. 27a, 276, and pp. 103 f. 
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the craftsman who lacked skill in the carving of metal a 
simple solution, and one which in practiced hands was 
capable of giving excellent results, lay in a procedure, 
adopted for copper champlevé enamels with either vermi- 
culé grounds” or plain grounds,** in which the faces were 
reserved in the metallic ground and their details were indi- 
cated by engraved lines filled with colored vitreous pastes, 
just as the engraved lines of a niello are filled with a black 
metallic composition. 

That facile procedure, followed by the craftsman who 
made the Tortosa plaques, was one which he might well 
himself have thought of, even without direct inspiration 
from enamels such as those above referred to, because not 
only was true niello, such as is on Bishop Gonzalo’s diptych 
(which, as we may recall, iconographically parallels a 
number of features of the Tortosa plaques; cf. pp. 252 f.), 
not uncommon in the church furniture with which it may 
be presumed he was in touch, but vitreous pastes had al- 
ready been used to fill the lines of inscriptions — e.g., on 
the St. Dominic casket from Silos— on Spanish copper 
champlevé enamels, in just the way he used them on the 
Tortosa plaques. And enamels such as those on the chAsses 
of Apt Cathedral and the Gambier-Parry Collection (cf. 
note 82) could have suggested to him not only the “niel- 
loing” of human features which he would have found diffi- 
cult to represent in another technique, but also the juxta- 
position of two different colors within the same hollow. It 
is lest we give too much weight to the similarities, between 
the Tortosa plaques and Northern enamels, that I have 
pointed out the possibility that both the “nielloing” and the 
“shading” of colors of those plaques could have been in- 
spired by objects which I think we are reasonably entitled 
to regard as either themselves of Spanish origin or else 
immediately derived from things made in Spain. 

There is a certain group of enamels, presumably at- 
tributable to a Northern workshop, for whose compilation, 
based on a slender foundation provided by Borenius, we 
are indebted to Ross. Borenius pointed out, in 1929, the 
close resemblances between a Nativity of Our Lord, in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and an Adoration of the 
Kings, from the Hohenzollern Collection at Sigmaringen, 
observing that the two plaques very probably originally 


had adorned the same object.** To those initiatory exam- 


82. E.g., those of the chasse of Apt Cathedral (Marquet de Vas- 
selot, of. cit., pl. 1) and those of the Gambier-Parry chasse (ibid., 
pl. 11). These two chAsses seem so closely allied to members of what 
I have termed the “Silos Group” that I suggest that they may well 
have been made in Spain. 

83. E.g., the two plaques, now in the Cluny Museum, repre- 
senting St. Stephen of Muret and the Adoration of the Kings; cf. 
note 76. 

84. T. Borenius, “Two Mosan Enamel Plaques,” Burlington 
Magazine, LIV, 1929, pp. 93 f., with reproductions on p. 95. The 
Adoration had previously been noted in Deutsche Schmelzarbeiten, 
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ples Ross has added a further eight: — a Massacre of the 
° a St. Bartholomew, and a St. Thomas,*® in 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art; a St. Simon and a St. 
Jude, in the Blumenthal Collection;** a St. Andrew, in 
the John Rylands Library; °° and two other Apostles, one 
in his own charge in the Walters Art Gallery, the other 
known to him only through a photograph.” In directing 


Innocents ;* 


attention to what he took to be Mosan characteristics in the 
Tortosa plaques, Ross noted the likenesses between those 
plaques and members of the group in question. To me the 
likenesses appear indeed so close as to warrant discussion 
of the group, in some further detail, here. 

Borenius, in his initiatory note, cited two copper cham- 
plevé enamels —a Nativity and an Angel Appearing to 
the Shepherds, both in The Metropolitan Museum of Art,°° 
which Mitchell had attributed to Wibert, of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, and about a.p. 1170—80°" — in which he saw “per- 
haps the closest affinity” to the Nativity and the Adoration 
on which his note was based. Dr. Rubinstein-Bloch, in her 
catalogue of the Blumenthal Collection, compares the types 
of the Apostle figures with those on two portable altars at- 
tributed to Eilbertus, of Cologne, and about 1135. To me, 
neither of those analogies seems so close as those between 
certain members (i.e., the two plaques cited by Borenius) 
of the group and the work of Wibert on the great corona 
at Aix-la-Chapelle;** and I think, therefore, that there is 
much reason to believe that the group may have been pro- 
duced (as is inferable from Borenius’ note) under the im- 
mediate influence of Wibert’s art. I have had no opportu- 
nity of comparing, save through unicolored half-tone re- 
productions, the Tortosa plaques with any member of the 
group in question. But so close, in several respects, do those 
plaques seem to the members of the group that, since there 
appear to be — at least so far as I am aware — no very 
close parallels to the group in either Mosan or Rhenish 
enamels, I think that there is a possibility, worth looking 
into, that the group, hitherto presumed to have had some 


85. Cf. “E.P.P.C. (111),” fig. 38. It is perhaps worth observing 
that the crown in this scene is very like the crowns in the Sig- 
maringen Adoration. 

86. Cf. Pératé, of. cit., 1, pl. VIII. 

87. S. Rubinstein-Bloch, Catalogue of the Collection of George 
and Florence Blumenthal, 111, Paris, 1926, pl. X. 

88. Cat. Exhibition Mediaeval Manuscripts and Jewelled Book- 
Covers, John Rylands Library, Manchester, 1939, pl. 17 and 
pp. 57 f. 

89. Ross, of. cit., pp. 182 ff. 

go. H. P. Mitchell, “Some Enamels of the School of Godefroid 
de Claire — vin,” Burlington Magazine, XXXVIl, 1920, pl. XVII 
and pp. 11 f. 

g1. Ibid., loc. cit.; J. Breck, Metropolitan Museum Studies, 1, 
1928, p. 81. 

g2. Cf. F. Bock, Der Kronleuchter Kaisers Friedrich Barbarossa 
. . . xu Aachen, Leipzig, 1864, pls. 2, 7, 15; Mitchell, “Some 
Enamels . . . Godefroid de Claire — v1,” Burlington Magazine, 
XXXVI, pl. 


Northern origin, rather may have been produced in Spain.®* 

Nothing concerning the history of any member of the 
group,”* with the exception of the Manchester plaque, has 
to my knowledge been published. The Manchester plaque, 
set in the jeweled cover of a thirteenth-century manuscript, 
is recorded as having come from a church dedicated in 
honor of St. James, at Liége. Although its provenance 
strongly suggests a Mosan, or perhaps a Rhenish, origin 
for the group of plaques, its association with a church of 
St. James in that particular region leaves open a possibility 
that the group may have been in some way related to Spain. 
In the eleventh and twelfth centuries St. James was held 
in such great esteem by the people of Liége and the neigh- 
boring districts that not only did many pilgrims from there 
go to Compostela, but in those parts many dedications were 
made in honor of St. James.*’ Doubtless, numbers of small 
ecclesiastical objects were, as a result, brought to the region 
from Santiago de Compostela — where much ecclesiastical 
metalwork, some of it apparently enameled, was being pro- 
duced in the twelfth century** — and probably also, al- 
though in a lesser degree, from other places along the pil- 
grimage roads; wherefore, if the group we are discussing 
was indeed produced in Spain, examples of it might well 
have found their way to Liége. 

I have suggested tentatively, elsewhere,” a possibility 
that Mosan metalworkers, themselves skilled in the mak- 
ing of fine church furniture, might, in or about the first 
quarter of the twelfth century, by the sight of Spanish cop- 
per champlevé enamels brought by returning pilgrims have 
been inspired to undertake themselves the making — for 
which their existing technical qualifications would have 
sufficed — of enamels of the kind in their local styles. The 
present group seems, however, to be datable rather too late 
in the twelfth century to have served — even if indeed 
produced in Spain and not, as suggested by the resem- 
blances to work on the Aix-la-Chapelle corona, in the 
North — as inspiration for the metalworkers who initiated 
the making of copper champlevé enamels in the Mosan dis- 
tricts.°° Furthermore, I know of no definitely Spanish il- 


7 


93- A matter worth noting, although perhaps, because of the 
occasional appearance in contemporary art elsewhere of very simi- 
lar crowns, in itself of little significance, is the resemblance of 
the crowns in the Sigmaringen 4 doration to crowns in such Catalan 
paintings as the Coronation of the Virgin in the Vich Museum (cf. 
Richert, Mittelalterliche Malerei, fig. 17a and p. 29). 

94. Concerning the plaque in the Walters Art Gallery, and the 
plaque mentioned by Ross in passing, I know no more than his mere 
citations. 

95. A. Lopez Ferreiro, Historia de la Santa A. M. Iglesia de 
Santiago de Compostela, v, Santiago, 1902, pp. 83 ff. 

96. R. Balsa de la Vega, “Orfebreria gallega (111, La escuela 
compostelana),” Boletin de la Sociedad espanola de excursiones, 
XX, 1912, pp. 122 ff. passim, especially pp. 130f., 133, 136; 
M.S.E., pp. 73-77. 

97. M.S.E., p. 72. 


98. Ross, discussing (“Esmaltes catalanes . . .,” p. 183) pos- 
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lumination or engraving on metal (nielloes included) 
which has figures so closely resembling certain figures of 
the group as do those of Wibert’s corona. 

A circumstance of some interest, and conceivably of 
some importance in our inquiry, is that in a Gospel Book 
(Codex Lat. 402) datable about 1250, in the Stifts-Biblio- 
thek at St. Gall, there is an Adoration of the Kings in which 
the situations and the attitudes of the Three Kings so very 
closely parallel those of the 4doration of the present group, 
while the attitudes of Mary and the Child are likewise very 
similar to those on that plaque, that it would seem quite 
probable either that the enamel and (although presumably 
subsequently ) the illumination have been inspired from the 
same source, or that the illumination was inspired by the 
enamel itself.°® The special interest of the close resem- 
blances between the Adoration enamel and the illumination 
is furthered in that, as I have observed elsewhere,*®° there 
are certain matters which would “seem to betoken Span- 
ish influences at St. Gall and, perhaps, some influence of 
the art of St. Gall on that of medieval Spain.” 

In the course of the twelfth century Northern copper 
champlevé enamels could well have gone to Spain, there to 
influence the style, and quite possibly in some cases also the 
technique, of Spanish craftsmen already making, or in- 
clined to make, analogous enamels. Since the pilgrimages 
to Santiago de Compostela brought many visitors from the 
regions of both the Meuse and the Rhine, where copper 
champlevé enamels were being made in the twelfth cen- 
tury, it would seem by no means improbable that specimens 
of such enamels occasionally were taken to Spain, as gifts 
for the Shrine of St. James or as things to be sold to ecclesi- 
astical establishments (to which, doubtless, they would 
have been welcomed as attractive novelties, even in places 
normally dependent on an industry more or less local) 


sible Mosan sources of influence on mediaeval Spanish enamelers, 
refers to a portable altar, reputed to have been purchased at Burgo- 
de-Osma, now in The Metropolitan Museum of Art (cf. Pératé, 
op. cit., pl. tv). This, while conforming in general to the usual 
criteria of Northern enamels, has one small detail which — although 
one quite possibly a result merely of carelessness, and in any case 
almost too trivial to be taken seriously into consideration — long 
ago suggested to me that perhaps a Spanish craftsman might have 
had a hand in it. That detail is a line of tiny arches, in the manger 
of the section depicting the Nativity, which (although not so ap- 
pearing in either Pératé’s colored reproduction or in the Museum’s 
own negative) are distinctly “Moslem” in form. 

99. For a reproduction of the folio carrying the illumination, 
see H. Kehrer, Die heilige drei K énige, Leipzig, 1909, Ul, fig. 174. 
This illumination is the nearest parallel that I have found, in any 
medium, to the enamel. Its principal iconographical differences 
from the enamel are: in the shapes of the crowns; in the enamel 
one of the Kings holds his crown against his body instead of wear- 
ing it; and in the enamel Mary is crowned and her right hand is 
downward, whereas in the illumination she is uncrowned and her 
right hand is uplifted. An Angel Appearing to the Shepherds, in the 
upper part of the folio, is, however, quite unlike the Metropolitan 
Museum’s enamel of that subject (cf. p. 257). 


100. M.S.E., p. 38. 


along the routes followed, because enameled plaques are 
readily transportable and easily attachable to wooden 
mountings locally made.*** Although the main currents of 
intercourse between the North and Spain in the twelfth 
century would appear to have passed westward of Cata- 
lonia, there was also traffic from the North direct to that 
territory’°* — traffic which we may well presume could 
have brought to Catalonia Northern enamels and thus led 
to resemblances, to such enamels, as have been remarked 
in the Tortosa book covers. 

Ross cites for us three other enamels which, he suggests, 
are sufficiently like the Tortosa plaques to be classed with 
them in a “group,” presumably Spanish and perhaps Cata- 
lan. These enamels are: (@) a cross, with its crucifix in 
“plat peinture,” in the Lazaro Collection at Madrid;*°** 
(4) an analogous cross, in the Walters Art Gallery, Balti- 
more;*** and (c) a third cross, of the same general kind, in 
the Blumenthal Collection,*°* now in The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Although I agree with Ross in considering 
that those three crosses may all have been produced in Spain, 
yet they seem to me — so far as I am able to judge from 
the ink-printed reproductions of them which are the only 
ones I have been able to examine — insufficiently like the 
Tortosa plaques to be looked upon as forming with them a 
“sroup,” unless we use that term in what I regard as an 
unduly wide sense. 

The cross of the Lazaro Collection, unfortunately not 
quite clear in Ross’s article, is still less distinct, as well as 
on a smaller scale, in the Lazaro catalogue. Both reproduc- 
tions are, nevertheless, sufficiently well defined to show 
that its crucifix differs in many respects from the crucifix 
on the Tortosa plaques: the head droops, instead of being 
almost erect, and the neck is not visible; the markings on 
the front of the trunk are different; the loin-cloth is dif- 
ferent, appears to come much higher on the body, and cov- 
ers the knees instead of leaving them exposed; the marks of 
the nails are shown in hands and in feet, instead of being 
absent from both; and the thumbs, although separated 
from the fingers, are bent.*° 
The iconography of the cross in the Walters Collection 


101. For some citations referring to these matters, cf. M.S.E., 
pp. 70 ff. 

102. During the period of Moslem rule in Catalonia, one of 
the normal routes from the North to Andalusia appears to have 
passed through Catalonia. There is, for example, record of an em- 
bassy, sent by Otho I to Cordova about the middle of the tenth 
century, which went by way of Barcelona and Tortosa; cf. Abbé 
Clouet, Histoire de Verdun, Verdun, 1867, 1, p. 287. 

103. Cf. Ross, “Esmaltes catalanes . . .,” fig. 3; La Coleccion 
Lazaro, 1, Madrid, 1926, no. 335. 

104. Cf. Ross, of. cit., fig. 4. 

105. Cf. Rubinstein-Bloch, of. cit., pl. xv. 

106. Germanic crucifixes of about the time of the Tortosa 
plaques would appear to have had their thumbs either parallel to 
the fingers or bent inwards; e.g., of the crucifixes reproduced by 
Witte, Skulpturen Sammlung Schniitgen, those of pls. 1, 2 and 
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seems equally wide of that of the Tortosa enamels, and the 
workmanship of the object seems much finer. The drawing 
of the crucifix is again quite different: the Savior’s head 
droops forward and to the right; the position of the feet is 
not the same, even though, as on the Tortosa plaque, both 
knees are exposed; and all four nail-holes are shown very 
clearly. An interesting iconographic feature of the cross is 
a sort of fleur-de-lis below the Savior’s feet, because there 
is a very similar device, similarly situated on a circular sup- 
pedaneum, on one of the covers, attributed to the late 
twelfth century or the early thirteenth, of an evangelarium 
in the Real Colegiata at Roncesvalles. Those covers’®’ are 
of thin silver repoussé, mounted on wood. Bertaux, who 
attributes them to the twelfth century, says (Joc. cit.) of 
them that he found it impossible to decide whether they 
were executed in Navarre or were, like some of the later 
objects in the Roncesvalles treasure, made in Southern 
France. A suppedaneum circular in outline and marked 
with a figure resembling a fleur-de-lis is so exceptional that 
I think we have ground for supposing — a matter of some 
interest to us because one of the great pilgrimage roads be- 
tween Northern France and Compostela went through 
Western France and Roncesvalles — that the Walters 
cross and the Roncesvalles book cover are interrelated, as 
perhaps borne out by certain other iconographic resem- 
blances,*** in some way. The circular suppedaneum repre- 
sents the world, which in the period with which we are here 
concerned was often shown embellished with some symbol 
of verdure, although such a symbol appeared much more 
often on representations of the world as being the footstool 
of the Deity seated in majesty.*°® There is, indeed, on the 
Majesty cover of the Roncesvalles pair, in God’s footstool, 
a figure even more closely similar to the one on the Wal- 
ters cross than is the one on the Crucifixion cover.*”° 


Il, 2, 3, 6 show the thumbs parallel to the fingers; and those of pls. 
IV, 1, 2, 3 and v, 3 show the thumbs in-bent. Thus it is suggested 
that the iconography of the Tortosa Crucifixion was not of Ger- 
man inspiration. 

107. Cf. Thomas, Early Spanish Bookbindings, pls. vil, vit, 
with text; E. Bertaux, Exposicién retrospectiva de arte — 1908, 
Saragossa and Paris, 1910, pl. 73 and p. 239. 

108. The cross on the cover is square-ended, as is the Walters 
cross; the wounds show similarly in hands and feet, and corre- 
spondingly the thumbs are at an angle to the fingers; and the titulus 
is written out (although with some abbreviations) in five lines, com- 
parable with the four lines on the Walters cross. But the Ronces- 
valles hands do not droop at the wrists, the Savior’s head differs 
from His head on the Walters cross, and His body is less emaciated. 

109. For much on this matter, see Cook, “E.P.P.C. (11),” pp. 
58 f., section “(E) The Globe of the Earth.” 

110, It is, in this connexion, worth observing that a very simi- 
lar figure — like the one in the Roncesvalles Crucifixion but with 
an added “leaf” at either side of the “fleur-de-lis” — appears on 
the segmental “footstool” of a Majesty in a Catalan Gospel Book, 
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The crucifix of the cross in the Blumenthal Collection 
so differs, in technique as well as in iconography, from the 
one of the Tortosa plaque that I think we should be wrong 
to attribute both, even so tentatively as does Ross, to one 
group. So far as I have been able to judge from the photo- 
graphic reproduction in the Blumenthal catalogue, the face 
appears to be in enamel, instead of in engraved metal sup- 
plemented by vitreous fillings; the hair appears to be a con- 
tinuous area of enamel, instead of alternately metal and 
enamel both in thin lines; the loin-cloth appears to have 
only one color in each cell, instead of two colors juxta- 
posed; there are marks of the wounds in the hands and the 
feet; and the titulus has the form IHS, instead of the form 
on the Tortosa plaque. XPS 

Summarizing very briefly what I have set down above, 
I think from the evidence at present available it is reason- 
able to conclude: 

1) That the plaques of the Tortosa book covers were al- 
most certainly made in the northern part of Spain and pre- 
sumably about the end of the twelfth century, but that our 
information relating to them is not sufficient to enable us 
to attribute them to any particular region. 

2) That they seem so to differ from any other enamels 
with which we have been able to compare them as to sug- 
gest that they are not associable with any at present firmly 
definable group of copper champlevé enamels. 

3) That the evidence which we have had before us does 
not substantiate a view that the three crosses, suggested as 
possibly interrelated and associable with the Tortosa 
plaques, had any special relationship either to each other or 
to those plaques; that their harsh (“dgrio”) colors, and 
their “tonos semejantes” to those of the Tortosa enamels 
may well be no more than effects of the physical limitations 
which must to some extent have affected the work of crafts- 
men inexpertly trying to imitate the productions of artisans 
who, in the centers of enameling, had benefited by long ex- 
perience in the making of copper champlevé enamels. To 
me the Tortosa plaques, as well as the three crosses, look 
like sporadic productions, and thus to be of the same char- 
acter as many other copper champlevé enamels, unlike them 
except in respect of their presumably sporadic origin, which 
have appeared in Spain. 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


presumably not earlier than the last quarter of the twelfth century; 
cf. “E.P.P.C. (1),” fig. 16. The likenesses between this figure and 
the figure on the Walters cross suggest the possibility of a connexion 
of some kind between that cross and Catalonia; but those likenesses 
can, in view of the analogous likenesses to the Roncesvalles book 
covers, be admitted only as confirmatory testimony, and in the event 
of more substantial evidence being forthcoming to the effect that the 
Walters cross is Catalan in origin. 
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EXHIBITION REVIEW 


NEW INSTALLATIONS IN THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


JOHN McANDREW 


A visitor coming from an ideal museum where the installa- 
tion was perfect would not say “what a handsome installation!” 
but rather “what handsome things! It was so interesting that al- 
though I was in the museum three hours I am not at all tired!” 
The purpose of intelligent and sympathetic installation is to 
make the material easy to see, to understand, and to enjoy. It 
should exist only for the sake of the objects installed, and not 
be an end in itself. Installation is to a work of art much as per- 
formance is to a piece of music. 

We are able to hear adequate or gratifyingly more-than-ade- 
quate performances of music far oftener than we can see, alas, 
adequate museum installation. Cities with good orchestras and 
good museum collections are far more likely to have good con- 
ductors than good installers; it is as though, in visual art, the 
public demanded a good program without bothering about the 
quality of its performance. Many of our museums buy with the 
benefits of twentieth-century learning and breadth of interest, 
and then instal] their treasures with many inherited nineteenth- 
century faults. 


Tue Greek CoLLectTIon 


The most elaborate new installation in the Metropolitan is 
that of the Greek material. The newly arranged galleries form 
the first unit in a larger scheme for replanning the whole wing 
given to the ancient art of Mediterranean Europe and the Near 
East. Begun a century after the great Greek collections of West- 
ern European museums, ours has, under the learned, sensitive, 
and astute eye of Miss Richter, overcome to a surprising extent 
the handicaps of a late appearance in the market and of remote- 
ness from where Greek art is to be found, sold, or likely to be 
bequeathed: it is impressive for its size, completeness and artistic 
quality. One can but praise the desire to install this handsome 
collection freshly, attractively and with democratic intelligibil- 
ity in a suite of galleries which will “give a picture of Greek 
and allied arts in a logical sequence from the Neolithic period 
of the fourth millennium B.c. to the break-up of the Roman 
empire in the fourth century a.p.”* Let us see how the project 
has been carried out, by examining some of the most important 
components of the installation. 

Circulation. For example, has logical sequence determined 
the circulation pattern? In an installation avowedly and quite 
legitimately based on the historical sequence of the develop- 
ment of styles, the order in which the exhibited material is seen 
by the visitor will be vitally important. In these new galleries, 
though the main general scheme is clear, in detail it is intermit- 
tently interrupted by arbitrary dislocations. After first seeing a 
cast of the Zeus from the Olympia pediment and two rooms of 
Assyrian reliefs, the visitor is supposed to see a not very notice- 
able sign beckoning him left, to the first of the newly installed 
suite of rooms surrounding the central sculpture hall. In this 
first new room (D12), the objects shown range from third- 
millennium Neolithic to eighth-century Geometric. There is no 
clear path for the visitor to follow in order to see the various 


1. Richter, A Brief Guide to the Greek Collection, New York, 1945, 
Pp. 2. 


groups of material in chronological succession. In fact, there are 
usually several unrelated choices of route offered to him, and he 
does not know which way to turn; no clue is given as to what 
circulation is intended except some little black numbers on the 
cases; these small numbers are not easy to find, and even if one 
does follow their labyrinthine course, one is still lost chrono- 
logically, for an eighth-century Geometric vase precedes Mi- 
noan and Mycenaean gold and some eleventh-century Cypriote 
material, etc. Although particularly important in this first gal- 
lery which must exhibit several small groups of highly varied 
material, neither the differentiation nor the sequence of cul- 
tures has been made clear; the visitor is needlessly confused. 

In the second room (J2), as in nearly all the others, the plan 
of installation is governed by a theoretical and pseudo-monu- 
mental symmetry encompassing the full scale of the room, and 
not by the normal visual experience of a human spectator. For 
example, two similar standing Cypriote figures flank the big 
sarcophagus as a pair (they have nothing to do with it, but it 
separates them) ; this symmetry might be easily seen on a draw- 
ing of the plan, but a normal-size visitor has to back up against 
the opposite wal] to take it in. What conceivable purpose does it 
serve? This type of arrangement is repeated over and over 
again. Here is symmetry for symmetry’s sake, not readily appar- 
ent and serving no practical, didactic, or effective aesthetic pur- 
pose. It reduces the objects shown to the status of subordinate 
elements in a formal decorative scheme. Symmetry here is not 
functional but arbitrary — and even confusing. 

The writer observed 17 successive individuals visit this sec- 
ond gallery: 


a) not one followed the ideal — but arbitrary — route in- 
dicated numerically ; 

b) not one saw all 24 numbered exhibits; 

c) not one saw all the exhibits he did see in the numbered 
order, and 

d) no two saw the same selection nor followed the same 
order; 

e) all but one failed to see exhibit No. 2 (Cypriote limestone 
head), because their natural course, at the beginning, 
kept their back turned to it (later they lost any sense of 
natural course). 


The placing of the exhibited material was not, then, correlated 
with the natural and reasonably predictable and controllable be- 
havior of museum visitors. Similar uncontrolled straying charac- 
terized visitors’ behavior in the other galleries, all of which 
were laid out in the same way, with symmetrical placement and 
a nearly invisible intended circulation loop leading around the 
room right past the exit and perversely back to the entrance. 

The ordinary spectator might well resent a circulation too 
tyrannically and, above all, too obviously channeled, but chaos 
need not be the alternative. A skillful plan can guide the visitor, 
painlessly and even pleasingly, through a series of exhibits ar- 
ranged with forethought in a meaningful sequence, and can 
make it unnatural and difficult for him to follow any other 
order. 

Pseudo-decorative symmetry, again not apparent to a walk- 
ing man without bird’s-eye vision, controls the sequence of these 
galleries (Fig. 1). Four lie on either side of the big vaulted 
central hall and its vestibule; but to pass from the fourth Greek 
room to the fifth across the big hall, one has either to back up 
through the third, cross the hall, and enter the sixth without 
looking at anything in it while passing through to the fifth — 


‘ 
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which no one, of course, does — or else, far more naturally, 
continue forward from the fourth room to K1 and on to K3, 
thus passing for a few moments out of the established chrono- 
logical sequence though following the same natural flow of cir- 
culation. But K1, which one enters so naturally, is not consid- 
ered part of the sequence; later it is to contain gems and gold, 
and thus, representing a categorical rather than a chronological 
division, again will be out of sequence. Furthermore, it will pre- 
sumably be the main entrance to the Pompeian Court, which 
with its light, space, and garden, offers a powerful rival attrac- 
tion to lure visitors away from the series of Greek galleries 
when they are only half way through them. K3, which one 
now enters after K1, is similar in size and character to the series 
of eight newly installed rooms (D12, J2—7, Dio), and would 
seem reasonably to be an integral part of that sequence. Physi- 
cally it is undeniably so, for nearly everyone passes through it 
except for a few who stray out to the big hall (or are drawn 
phototropically into the Pompeian Court). But K3 is not ar- 
ranged as part of the sequence: in the future it too will house 
gems. Now it is half empty, with the splendid big lonic capital 
from Sardis in very lonely and cramped majesty.’ 

Density, Clarity, Emphasis. The material shown has been 
chosen with care and understanding, from the large total of the 
Museum’s Greek collection, and one may assume that all of it 
is important. Within the separate rooms, the material is exhib- 
ited at fairly uniform density: that is to say, there is not much 
isolation or grouping of objects for emphasis or subordination. 
Nearly everything is made to appear to possess equivalent im- 
portance. Granted that all the material és important, not all of it 
is of egual importance. Again an ineffective decorative monu- 
mentality dominates: the whole installation scheme is not de- 
rived from the inherent character of the material in order to 
present it clearly and vividly for, on the contrary, the material is 
made to submit to non-functional uniform spacing and sym- 
metry, often by Procrustean methods. If the presentation of- 
fered the greater freshness and variety that can come from 
freer and more functional spacing, rhythmical but asymmetrical 
— as opposed to uniform density and decorator’s symmetry — 
the visitor would not only see better and learn better, but also 
see and learn more, because, freed from such metronomic mo- 
notony, he would not become tired and bored so quickly. Might 
one not ask, for example, that the Cycladic Harp Player, the 
little Geometric Man and Centaur and a few of the choicer 
small bronzes and vases be separated and emphasized, and that 
important works like the S/eeping Eros be made to look impor- 
tant, that each be given the particular type of installation it 
needs and deserves? Now, only the A po//o and the Amazon are 
set apart as major works. 

The chief treasures, if separated a little from the rest, each 
emphasized in its own Lebensraum, could all together form an 
easy and natural main circuit around which the receptive but 
uninformed visitor would be unsuspectingly and ineluctably 
coaxed. In the background of each gallery, more closely grouped 
secondary material would be accessible and, one hopes, quietly 
inviting. In effect such an arrangement would be something like 
the system of the painting galleries of the Vienna Museum, 
where one main loop of rooms used to contain the large main 
works while more compactly hung subordinate cabinets of minor 
works of the same period opened off most of the galleries.* 

Within the separate cases there is a similar uniform density 
of display. The vases, above all, are presented in almost military 


2. This architectural piece, of prime quality, is difficult to reconcile with 
the rest of the collection, physically or categorically. Why not separate it 
somewhat, perhaps putting it in the entrance hall on a taller section of 
shaft, where it could be seen in proper perspective from below and in de- 
tail at eye level from the balcony? 

3. The intention at Vienna was praiseworthy. The execution left some- 
thing to be desired, for the taste of an earlier period (and perhaps their 
own small size) relegated to subordinate cabinets some of the pictures most 
esteemed today, such as the Antonello, the Geertgens and the Bruegels. 
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formation, without any autonomy for the more deserving indi- 
vidual examples; the very handsome Corinthian ware, for in- 
stance, with its all-over pattern is itself crowded into an all- 
over pattern within the case so that individual designs are un- 
able to assert themselves clearly in the total pattern of Wool- 
worthian dense agglomeration; the minor patterns are destroyed 
by the larger one, and the very lively individual designs are 
made to seem monotonous. Nearly all the cases have lower shelves 
easily visible only to children somewhat small to be interested in 
Greek vases. Bronzes, Tanagra figurines and other small pieces 
are also tyrannically marshaled into regularized decorative squad 
formations. 

Lighting. Nearly all the illumination in the galleries is natu- 
ral daylight. Except in the skylighted central hall, it comes 
from high windows on one side of the rooms; these windows, 
unfortunately, face east and west. Therefore they admit light 
of maximum variability and the problem of satisfactory illumi- 
nation is consequently difficult. The only means of control sup- 
plied is Venetian blinds or, in one west room, windowshades: as 
a result, the lighting is not always suited to the material it 
lights, for it is very different in the morning from the after- 
noon. The ceilings are high enough to allow more controlled 
lighting — there are several feasible inexpensive schemes — but 
no advantage has been taken of this. Quite the contrary in fact, 
for in several rooms the upper part of the walls and the ceiling 
have been painted a very dark tone (presumably to make the 
room appear lower), so dark that no light is reflected downward 
and for half the day the room is inadequately illuminated. At 
2 p.M. a Weston meter indicated approximately 40 per cent less 
light at eye level in the corners of the black-ceilinged fourth 
room than in the white-ceilinged third. In the former there 
was not adequate light for more than half of the cases.* Enough 
light was entering the room, but it had not been made to go 
where it was needed. 

Most of the important low reliefs in the later rooms have 
been well placed in relation to the light: that is, nearly parallel 
to the source of illumination so that the light comes nearly side- 
ways to bring out the modeling and not at right angles to blot 
it out. But in the earlier rooms several objects, such as the 
Clazomenian sarcophagus rim, are placed against the light so 
that it is impossible to study them without having the light 
shine in one’s eyes; consequently, these objects cannot be seen 
satisfactorily. 

The main central gallery, where the larger sculpture is 
shown, presents even more difficulties, for the light, while ordi- 
narily sufficient in quantity during the hours when the Museum 
is open, is deficient in the qualities particularly suited for sculp- 
ture. In the middle section of the tunnel-like gallery, the barrel 
vault is cut away for a skylight (uncomfortable-looking in a 
heavy coffered vault), and the main lighting is therefore nearly 
vertical, softened a little by diffusion from the pale side walls. 
The end sections, without skylight above, receive less light, and 
this comes for the most part diagonally from the central sky- 
light. If one may assume that the most generally satisfactory in- 
door light for most sculpture in the round is a fairly high di- 
agonal light (adequate to bring out the main modeling), supple- 
mented by a general diffused light (to make the shadows more 
transparent), one will see how difficult it is, except in the end 
sections, to display sculpture in this gallery as it is now illumi- 
nated. In the central section only the low reliefs are really well 
lighted. The plaster barrel vault — insistently un-Greek and 
scarcely handsome in its own right — could well have been re- 
moved and replaced by a simple glass ceiling adjusted to control 
the direction of the light admitted by the skylight in the roofs 
some 25 feet above, a ceiling which could have specifically di- 
rected a beneficent illumination on each of the figures below. 


4. No provision has been made to eliminate reflections on the glass in 
any of the cases in the Greek installation. 
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Now many wear caps of light on top of their heads and bibs of 
shadow under their chins. 

Two statues are set apart and given special lighting, the 
Apollo (J3) and the Amazon (J6). The front of the kouros is 
flooded with Sunkist golden glow coming from a nearly sym- 
metrical constellation of five baby spotlights; consequently his 
chin casts a necklace of interlacing shadows over his clavicle re- 
gion, and much of the vigorously hard modeling of the rest of 
the body is lost, dissolved in the soft yellow penumbra, so ef- 
faced that from the front the figure looks like a cardboard cut- 
out. His back catches the synthetic sunshine only on the but- 
tocks and one calf, but this is not very apparent because the fig- 
ure is placed so close to its background that an all-around view 
is impossible; furthermore one cannot look at the back without 
being blinded by the five spotlights trained on the front. A 
piece of this importance ought certainly to be placed so that it 
can be studied well from all sides. With only two yellow lights, 
the Amazon fares slightly better. Both statues had more dignity 
and vitality in their nondescript settings of the old installation. 
Would it not be within the powers of the Metropolitan to have 
these two great Greek marbles as sensitively yet vigorously 
lighted as the two Lehmbrucks in Alfred Barr’s new installa- 
tion in the Museum of Modern Art, or as the great Renaissance 
figures lent by the Italian Government which Clarence Ken- 
nedy lighted with such knowledge and understanding when 
they were shown here in several cities a few years ago! 

Backgrounds. Like every other element in a satisfactory in- 
stallation, the background ought to enhance the objects dis- 
played; ‘it will have to subordinate itself to material much 
smaller than it is, and at the same time, set that material off, ac- 
centuating or even reinforcing its character. The soft bone- 
white in the fourth room (J4) and the atmospheric gray-green 
cloth behind the Tanagra statuettes do this successfully. But in 
several instances, the colors seem to have been chosen mainly for 
their decorative effect, even though deleterious to the objects 
shown, interfering in much the same way that an over-insistent 
accompaniment weakens a musical theme. The large areas of 
macaw-wing red and blue in the first room, for example, over- 
whelm the small achromatic objects and make them look dull 
and drab; here, too, the painted joints of the red sham masonry 
behind the casts of the Treasury of Atreus columns are visually 
much stronger than the carving of the columns. In the sixth 
room (J6), the bronzes lose the green color of their cherished 
patina on a sea of similar green cloth: instead of looking rare, 
the color looks commonplace. And in the seventh (J7), the 
marbles look unpleasantly smudged and stained against walls of a 
chemically virulent peach; here the designer might have taken a 
hint from the British Museum where for years visitors have 
commented that the Elgin marbles looked “dirty,” an effect 
certainly induced by the strong terra-cotta background. 

Furthermore, strong dark colors in several of the rooms con- 
trast so markedly with the light marble of the statues that they 
emphasize the line of the frontier between light and dark tones 
(that is, the silhouette) at the expense of the modeling. This 
subtracts from certain figures the very qualities of modeling 
which presumably led to their purchase. Some special pieces 
such as acroteria, however, might be benefited by this silhouet- 
ting treatment, but no consistent advantage has been taken of 
this: the most important acroteria in the Metropolitan collection 
have been placed in the central hall against a light wall hardly 
differentiated from them in color or value, and the most mag- 
nificent of all, the sixth-century sphinx, though seen in sil- 
houette from the main door, is seen in a silhouette of obscuring 
shadow against a busy and confusing background of other mar- 
bles, garlands, doorways, and people. 

The Tanagra figurines in the seventh room (]7) are shown 
on little shelves attached to the cloth background by smal! metal 
brackets. These shelves and brackets are painted to match the 
cloth. They do not match now (because, as any experienced 
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painter knows, painted wood and metal can never really match 
dyed cloth) and they will match even less very soon (because 
paint and cloth change color differently with time), and there- 
fore cannot be used successfully together in a fairly permanent 
installation. This particular display case, like many others in the 
new installation, is an old one remodeled. The joints of the 
glass doors are embellished with lonic colonnettes painted on the 
glass, similar to the decorations of the Weylin Bar where, how- 
ever, one might not mind the illiterate non-Greek stepped col- 
umn bases. 

In the eighth room (D110), several of the handsome wall 
paintings from Herculaneum are shown against a black wall in 
yellow wood frames set on bright Venetian red bases. The con- 
trast of colors and values is greater in the setting than in the 
paintings, and of course the paintings suffer for the sake of the 
questionable decorative effect. Furthermore undisguised wood 
does not seem an appropriate material with which to frame big 
heavy sections of plastered masonry wall.° 

The big sculpture hall (J1) has been treated architecturally 
in form and unarchitecturally in color. ,The coffered barrel 
vault is a tender heliotrope blue, the heavy cornice, white; the 
walls, of plaster simulating smooth rusticated masonry, have 
been tinted a blush flesh color with thin paint which has sunk 
in, revealing, by very visible brush marks, the sham quality of 
the imitation stone, and contrasting unpleasantly with the real 
stone floor. The blush background, stronger than the cream or 
pale honey-colored tints of the marbles, makes them appear 
faded. Moreover, in this pastel environment, they stand on dark 
slate-colored wood bases which make a very strong value con- 
trast, calling the eye away from the statues. Still stronger is the 
contrast of the three mammoth triple swags of imitation laurel 
which hang above the statues’ heads.®° This heavy-handed deco- 
rator’s trimming is visually the most magnetic thing in the 
room; the bases are next in power, and the statues make a poor 
third. The pretentious character of this room — unsuccessfully 
rivaling more expensive pompier installations in some of our 
new-rich museums — must be the result of lack of imagination, 
experience and taste; it cannot be blamed, as so much is in so 
many museums, on lack of time, space, money, labor or ma- 
terials. 

Labels and Minor Explanatory Accessories. The general 
scheme of the suite of rooms has been conceived as an exposi- 
tion of the development of Greek art. At the entrance to most 
of the galleries are boxes where an explanatory guide leaflet is 
offered for sale, with a convenient slot to receive dimes in pay- 
ment. This means of offering information on the spot seems to 
work effectively, for a gratifyingly high percentage of visitors 
buys the little guidebook. Its contents would be more effective, 
perhaps, if it were less concerned with diluted archaeology and 
more related to the Greeks, their Weltanschauung, their con- 
ception of art, their problems in representation, etc., etc. Com- 
ments such as “the figure of the man playing the harp — an 
anonymous loan — is a remarkable achievement” would be far 
more valuable if we were told why the achievement was re- 
markable. 

Also near the entrance to each gallery is a general label for 
the whole gallery, following the long-established practice at the 
Museum of Modern Art. This device can be really helpful, but 
unfortunately at the Metropolitan the general label is usually 
a mere repeating of material in the leaflet, and the label is not 
always placed where visitors will come naturally to it as soon as 


5. Here, exceptionally, one might question the choice of objects dis- 
played: is it preferable to show the paintings from Herculaneum and 
Boscoreale at the end of the Greek section, before one has, presumably, 
looked at Pompeian art or any Roman art, or to show them in the earlier 
part of the Roman section with explanations of their relation to the 
Greek tradition? 

6. Originally black, then painted green; now (November 1945) re- 
moved again. 

7. Richter, op. cét., p. 4. 
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they enter the gallery.* Similar expository labels would be very 
helpful in many of the display cases, for example, to describe the 
uses and the technique of the different types of vases, the indi- 
vidual importance of certain of them, the meaning of their 
subject matter, etc. Some of the labels in the cases now lie flat, 
at eye level, and are therefore unreadable to visitors of less than 
abnormal height. Others are on paper which contrasts more with 
the background than do the objects, and these labels are there- 
fore too visible. Sometimes one cannot easily see the objects 
described in the label while one is reading it.® 

There are a few additional explanatory adjuncts. In the first 
room there is a large map, but it has not been clearly correlated 
to the material, and consequently is not so instructive as it 
could easily have been. Perhaps smaller specialized maps in the 
general labels would serve better. Enlarged photographs of 
small seal impressions are shown in the first room (D12) on the 
wall behind the actual seals, a vividly effective way of empha- 
sizing the minute precision of workmanship, but regrettably, the 
photographs have not been directly enough related to the seals 
to show which photograph illustrates which seal; they have 
been placed decoratively but not functionally. In the third room 
(J3) there is a display case of vases supplemented with cut-out 
photographs. Where these show the hidden back of an accom- 
panying vase, they are useful (though surely it would be still 
better, and not too difficult, to place the vase so the back itself 
would be visible). When, as is sometimes inexplicably the case, 
the photographs show in two-dimensional black and white ex- 
actly the same view the vase itself is presenting a foot away in 
three dimensions and color, they serve no purpose at all, but 
distract attention and crowd further the already densely in- 
stalled case. 

To sum up: the intention is admirable — to present the 
Greek material freshly and interestingly in a meaningful 
chronological sequence. It has not, however, been consistently 
realized. The chief obstruction has been the disregard of the 
sympathetic setting the objects need to be seen at their best; for 
a powerful and slightly headstrong interior decoration scheme 
for each room and for each case in each room threatens to be- 
come an end in itself and to dominate the objects, making them 
submit to the presentation rather than dominate it. They are 
sometimes drowned in their own installation. 

The Museum is anxious, quite rightly, to please the public. 
Some of the public seems to like the Greek installation very 


much. In so far as that is true, the Museum has to a certain ex- 


tent succeeded. But sometimes the means have taken the place of 
the end. The Museum has succeeded less well in making its 
treasures easy to see and understand: if treated sympathetically 
they can, after all, speak for themselves, without fortissimo 
colors and little colonnettes painted on their glass cases. The 
Greek collection should be what pleases the public, not its in- 
stallation. 
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Fic. 1. The Metropolitan Museum: Plan of the Greek Galleries 


8. J2, for example. 
g. Case 1 in Room J2, for example. 
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The painting galleries have recently been extensively re- 
arranged in order to show the pictures in a more coherent group- 
ing by schools; also, judicious weeding has made the general 
level of quality appreciably higher. It is far easier to find one’s 
way among them now than it was before the pictures were re- 
moved for the war. Certain rooms still, as in the National Gal- 
lery, commemorate the donor at the expense of the pictures; 
pictures are grouped there by collection rather than by school, 
period and artist. The Metropolitan has not managed, as the 
Chicago Art Institute has so well, to educate its benefactors or 
their many heirs to the point where they will allow their pic- 
tures to appear in the most intelligible context. 

Circulation and Density. Here the circulation problem is 
easier and has been more successfully solved than in the Greek 
collection. A general circuit clockwise around to the right will 
take the visitor through the many schools of painting (including 
even the separated legacies like the Bache and Altman), in an 
intelligible order, with few chances of straying or of missing any 
galleries. Plans of the entire floor and boxes with guide leaflets 
are handily and unobtrusively placed along the way. Entering 
any one gallery, the visitor sees at a glance the aggregate of pic- 
tures on its walls, and then walks around it without effort. There 
is no problem comparable to that in the first Greek room where 
a wide miscellany of material is to be seen in a prescribed order. 

The galleries are hung at fairly even density and all the pic- 
tures have nearly uniform importance. The plan of the build- 
ing, with its loop of galleries two or three deep, could easily 
be adapted to an improved Vienna system of a major circuit with 
emphasized major works supplemented by adjacent subordinate 
galleries more densely installed. 

The size and shape of the rooms is fairly rigidly fixed by 
the architecture and, though not distinguished, it is generally 
satisfactory. A few of the old-fashioned large and overmonu- 
mental halls have been successfully subdivided by fin-walls and 
made more suitable for small pictures (e.g., B16). There are 
comfortable upholstered benches in many of the rooms, a hu- 
mane addition which would be even more welcome if more of 
the benches faced pictures and fewer faced doorways. 

Lighting. The gallery light comes through translucent ceil- 
ings of ordinary glass which does not affect the direction of the 
rays of light. Hence, in general, the floors are better lighted 
than the walls, and the pictures are unevenly lighted, depending 
on the course of the sun; in the morning the west walls have 
glaring light and the east are in shadow, and in the afternoon, 
vice versa, As the behavior of the sun is predictable, and as the 
apertures in the roof are large and high above the ceilings — 
usually more than 20 feet above — there would be no real diffi- 
culty in controlling the light. In several galleries’® an effort has 
been made to diffuse the light more evenly by means of a mus- 
lin ceiling resting on a grille of wires. The light that filters 
through this is more evenly diffused in quality (though the floor 
continues to be better lighted than the walls) but in quantity it 
is insufficient for the proper exhibition of pictures; at 12:15 on 
a sunny summer day there was not enough light to bring a 
Weston meter up to the lowest reading. Given the existing areas 
of roof skylight, the Metropolitan could surely find an ar- 
rangement which would permit the people of New York to sce 
their Rembrandts (C34). 

In the salon d’honneur at the head of the main stairway, 
there is supplementary lighting from yellow spotlights like those 
playing on the archaic A pollo, This falsifies the colors and color- 
relations in the pictures much as did the yellow varnish recently 
cleaned off several of them. The yellow seems to have been 
chosen deliberately, for a number of nearly colorless lights are 
inexpensively available on the ordinary market today. 


10. C29, C30, C33, C34, C38. Rebuilding has begun in C33 and C34 
since this was written. 
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One picture needs and receives special lighting: the Hubert 
van Eyck diptych. It is well shown in a special box, protected 
against dirt, humidity, heat, cold, scratches, etc. The box also 
serves, unassertively, to emphasize the preciousness of the pic- 
ture (thus it fares better than Jan’s Annunciation in Washing- 
ton, shoved insignificantly into a corner because it is small). In 
order to prevent reflections, the glass of the box has been in- 
clined, but the angle is successful only for spectators at some 
distance and the picture has to be seen from very close.** 


Backgrounds, It may be taken as axiomatic that backgrounds 
for pictures should be subordinate to the pictures, and should 
normally be of tone and texture that will “retreat” from the 
pictures. This does not mean that all walls must be drab and 
tiresomely neutral: it means that colors must be very carefully 
chosen. Background color is even more important in conjunction 
with colored pictures than with largely achromatic material like 
the Greek collection. In the newly painted picture galleries 
there is a dangerous tendency to use wall colors primarily for 
their decorative effect to make bright, pleasant rooms — 
rather than for their subtle, discreet and helpful function as 
backgrounds. 'The Spanish gallery (B14), for example, is now 
painted an orange violet, derived, one supposes, from the robes 
of the Greco and Velazquez cardinals, just as a wall color might 
be chosen by an interior decorator from a motif in one of his 
chintzes. But a conscientious museum man and a decorator do 
not choose their colors for identical reasons. Here, the power 
and intensity of the color of the cardinals’ robes have been re- 
duced, for the painted robes can hardly compete with the vast 
area of similar color around them: a pool always looks insignifi- 
cant beside the ocean. Similarly, the late Italian pictures are hung 
on a deep turquoise blue (B13), close enough to the blue skies 
of the big Canaletto and Guardi to cause uncomfortable visual 
friction. What balance and contrast the sky colors had within the 
pictures has been upset by the tremendously increased area the 
color has gained on the wall. 

However, the main difficulties with color in the reinstalled 
galleries are not results of a background color too like a major 
color in a picture, but rather because a too-striking background 
changes the effect of colors within a picture hung on it. A 
bright blue-green ground (C27) makes even a group of fresh 
and clean English eighteenth-century portraits look yellowed 
and overvarnished. Cool gray in Gallery B15 brings out the 
varnish tonality in clean pictures, and similar cool gray in A21, 
while suitable for the cool David, makes the Poussins look even 
more darkened and dulled than they are. Dull dark blue exag- 
gerates the gravy brown of Dutch seventeenth-century masters 
(C38); and a strong blue-green makes one seem to see the 
Fragonard Billet Doux, the most important picture of its room 
(A23), through an unpleasant and disconcerting film of mo- 
lasses. The other Bache pictures suffer similarly, particularly 
the Raphael portrait. The Crivelli is saved by the broad band of 
dull green velvet in its box, a scheme very useful for pictures 
which will not go well with a background suited to the majority 
of other pictures in the same room.’? The wall tonality of the 
orange-violet Spanish gallery (B14) contrasts so violently with 
the silvery gray-green-black of the Greco View of Toledo that 
the picture — surely one of the most wonderful treasures in the 
Museum and one that deserves the most carefully-and sympa- 
thetically devised setting — looks dishearteningly dulled and 
lack-lustre. The contrast with the wall is so great that, by com- 
parison, the contrasts within the picture are diminished and 
distorted. This is similar to the effect one notices in a colored 
reproduction of the painting, where the white paper border 
makes such a conspicuous visual jolt from the dark picture that 


11. This is apparently the only glass placed with the intent to avoid 
reflections, and here the intention is only very imperfectly realized. 

12. This device has been used with particular success in the gallery at 
Kansas City. 
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one’s eye is distractingly pulled out to the perimeter while one 
is trying to look at the picture it bounds. 

The backgrounds are all of painted plaster. With a soft, “re- 
treating” matt-surface color, this can serve well in a majority 
of cases. Some variety, however, would seem desirable where so 
many galleries are devoted to painting. Cloth, from its texture, 
can often give a more effective contrast to the painted picture 
surface than can any painted wall surface. The appearance of 
fabric can often be suitably richer, and also it offers important 
acoustical advantages. The brocades, corduroys and satins at 
Hartford and the dye-sprayed ribbed cotton at Kansas City 
show this very well. A less expensive equivalent effect (except 
acoustically) has been obtained in Chicago by stippling paint on 
plaster in several closely related tones. The new stippling in the 
Metropolitan, however, calls attention to itself and coerces one’s 
eye away from the pictures; for example, the walls stippled in 
indigo and turquoise (C35) are far more nervous and visually 
insistent than the sombre Dutch seventeenth-century pictures 
hanging on them. 

Several galleries have a low wainscot of rectangular panels 
left over from earlier decorating. This established its own very 
marked rhythm along the walls, a rhythm nearly always in con- 
flict with that of the series of rectangular picture frames above 
it. This is disturbing from a distance, though never so clashing 
as in the newly arranged Impressionist galleries in the Boston 
Museum, nor so imperious as in the rooms in the National Gal- 
lery and Portland (Ore.) Museum where whole walls are pan- 
eled and the pictures have to fit themselves into an unchange- 
able architectural setting. But why is it necessary to have any 
conflict at all? 

Hanging. Rigid and unvarying bilateral symmetry dictates 
the arrangement of pictures on the wall — again a formal and 
arbitrary decorative effect imposed on the material exhibited. 
The placing of the pictures is determined more by the size and 
shape of their frames than by what the frames enclose. A large 
picture is given the center of a wall, smaller ones flank it, 
medium-size paintings flank those and more small ones fill in the 
corners. Emphasis, consequently, is a function mainly of size. 
ABACABA over and over again, varied only by AABAA and 
ABBA or ABA, often in symmetrical groupings imperceptible 
to anyone not standing on axis with his back to the opposite 
wall. Pairs of pictures intended to be seen together are split for 
symmetry; in fact, except for the Hubert van Eyck, one scarcely 
sees the halves of a picture together. The most pathetic victim of 
this unfeeling tyranny is the French Ammunciation of 1451, 
where Gabriel has to greet Mary across 20 feet of wall and 
three unrelated paintings (C28). The pictures in a large well- 
installed museum must be satisfactorily presented not only in- 
dividually: they must make sense as groups. 


These criticisms are not intended to single out the Metro- 
politan as a unique or even exceptional sinner, for they apply 
also, alas, to most recent installations in most American mu- 
seums. The same desire to impress, with grand nineteenth- 
century-style monumentality, which has disastrously dominated 
the big Greek sculpture hall, has been pushed to greater parvenu 
lengths in handsomely endowed newer museums;'* symmetry 
at the expense of sense is seemingly endemic in American mu- 
seums; bad lighting makes good pictures invisible in too many 
of our galleries;'* visitors are all too often needlessly confused 
and bored. 

Where is good installation practice to be learned? Not in the 
instruction in museum work offered in universities,’’ which is 
concerned chiefly with other museum problems; not in the ap- 
prentice courses offered in some museums; and not in many of 


13. Washington, Kansas City. 

14. Cincinnati, Philadelphia, N.Y. Hispanic Society, Smithsonian, 
etc., etc., ad nauseam. 

15. Harvard, occasionally New York University. 
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the installations in our museums. A short honor roll would be 
headed by the Museum of Modern Art, which has studied in- 
stallation and stressed its importance for the last sixteen years; 
the works exhibited are very nearly always easy to see, intelli- 
gently presented, and the installations are usually discreet with- 
out being dull and lively without being obtrusive; Alfred Barr’s 
current presentation of the permanent collection typifies the 
Museum’s best work — at once imaginative, sensitive, logical 
and dignified. One must add many of Everett Austin’s installa- 
tions at Hartford and Jere Abbott’s at Northampton. A straight- 
forward, logical approach was developed by John Cotton Dana 
at Newark.’® From time to time one sees distinguished work at 
dealers’ galleries, such as Brummer, Pierre Matisse, Buchholz, or 
at big expositions, notably René d’Harnoncourt’s lively Indian 
Arts and Crafts Show at San Francisco. Many museums, without 
achieving pre-eminent distinction, have managed to display their 
material with quiet competence, for example, Andover, Buffalo, 
St. Louis or Boston in its classical wing. Others excel in some 


16. There may be other praiseworthy examples the writer has not seen. 


one feature: the lighting at the National Gallery, as excellent 
for paintings as it is lamentable for sculpture; the spacing at the 
San Francisco Museum, where pictures are never under any cir- 
cumstances crowded; a difficult miscellany of small material, 
mostly of primitive or Latin American art, has been very suc- 
cessfully handled in the recent installations in the Brooklyn 
Museum. 


The Metropolitan, our largest museum — established, rich, 
much visited — has a responsibility not only to its own huge 
local public but also to a yet larger one, as a natural leader of 
museums throughout the country. In installation technique, the 
Metropolitan, with its ample space and its financial resources, 
could and should give us models — in the handsome and lucid 
mounting of its splendid collections. It is part of its civic duty, 
and could be a national benefit. Let us hope that future installa- 
tions will be of quality as high as that of the works presented 
and will help the public to see, understand, and enjoy. 


MEXICO CITY 
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A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY RESTORER 
MARTIN WEINBERGER 


The relief of The Dying Meleager (Fig. 1) in the Roman 
Court of the Metropolitan Museum’ offers hardly any particu- 
lar problems to the student of classical archaeology. The same 
scene with small variations is frequently found on Roman 
sarcophagi® of the second century a.p. However, the fact that 
almost the entire upper part was obviously added by a skillful 
restorer of the Renaissance makes this relief an object of con- 
siderable interest to the student of that period.® 

The slab is broken along a line that follows the shoulders of 
the headless man on the left, then cuts across the chest of the 
pedagogue who is looking intently at Meleager; the break con- 
tinues across the neck of the youth who is holding Meleager’s 
knees, then drops sharply to the head of the man who supports 
Meleager’s legs on his shoulders, and finally cuts off all but the 
legs of the man holding a helmet on the extreme right. Above 
this line a large fragment was carefully put in place; it contains 
the figures of the pedagogue and his two companions to right 
and left up to the shoulders, as well as the entire figure of the 
man next to this group who is seen in profile covering his face 
with his chlamys.* On top of this were added two fragments of 
the beard of the pedagogue and the lower part of the face of the 
man between him and the “mourner.” 

Thus the restorer was left to draw upon his own imagination 
for the face of the young man seen in profile, almost the entire 
head of the pedagogue, the upper part of the face next to him, 
the head of the beardless young man holding Meleager’s knees, 
the second “mourner” and the greater part of the man holding 
the helmet. 

Undoubtedly the restorer had considerable knowledge not 
only of the technical side of restoring,° but also of archaeologi- 
cal problems: his attempt at imitating the “Roman” style (e.g., 
in the hair of the head between the pedagogue and the mourner 
where Flavian female portraits seem to have served as models) is 
quite successful and his graver blunders are few. The most im- 
portant of these is found on the right side where there were 
hardly any clues for the reconstruction. The fragment com- 
pleted as the man carrying a helmet corresponds exactly to the 
lower part of a figure in Robert no. 287 and related sarcophagi 
representing Oineus, the father of Meleager, who turns back- 


1. Accession no. 20.187. Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
XVII, 1922, pp. 33 ff. 

2. Carl Robert, Die antiken Sarkophagreliefs, Berlin, 1904, 111, 2, nos. 
283-307. 

3. I wish to thank Dr. Karl Lehmann for drawing my attention to this 
relief. 

4. This expression of grief is usually seen in the group immediately be- 
hind the dying hero among the men leading his chariot (e.g., Robert, op. 
cit., no. 286); but it is also found in a figure occupying exactly the same po- 
sition as in our relief in Robert no. 292. 

5. The lines running diagonally from the shoulders of the second 
mourner to the chest of the man with the helmet are imitations of real 
breaks, worked with the chisel. The damage done to two of the restored 
heads in places where it would not impair the general effect also appears 
to be artificial. If the restorer himself inflicted these various damages upon 
the restored parts, as he seems to have done, then his methods would re- 
semble those of the modern forger rather than those of the modern re- 
storer. But it seems fairer to link these methods with the romantic taste for 
the ruinous and fragmentary which after a long domination during the 
fifteenth century is revived in some Roman circles around the middle of the 
sixteenth. The mutilation of Michelangelo’s Bacchus and the sketch books 
of Marten van Heemskeerk are only the best known examples of this 
trend which was probably developed by Northerners and Venetians. 


wards, throwing out his right arm in a gesture of despair. This 
movement disposes of the second mourner whose symmetrical 
correspondence with his companion is slightly disconcerting; the 
figure is not found in any other representation of the scene. 

On the whole, the restored parts are somewhat larger in scale; 
this is particularly noticeable in the hands. Despite all attempts 
to the contrary the restorer’s native style is irrepressible. It ap- 
pears very clearly in the profile head of the beardless youth 
which may intend to imitate a Roman head somewhat earlier in 
style than the rest of the relief; nevertheless, it shows the un- 
mistakable manner of a Florentine sculptor working in the third 
quarter of the sixteenth century. The smooth and carefully flat- 
tened surfaces which suppress detail wherever possible, the aca- 
demic classicism, and general weightiness of forms, vaguely re- 
call the reliefs done by Giovanni Bandini (dell’Opera) for the 
choir screen of the Cathedral. We must, however, immediately 
correct this first impression: while it is true that the sculptor 
will not be found among the direct followers of Michelangelo, 
he does not belong to the rivaling camp of Bandinelli either. 
In the widest sense of the word he continues the tradition of the 
Sansovini. 

Now it is very possible that the relief was restored not at 
Florence, but at Rome. If that should be the case it would still 
be useless to look for the restorer among the non-Florentine 
sculptors working at Rome, such as Guglielmo della Porta and 
his followers. Their style is entirely different; only a Floren- 
tine, whether at home or in Rome, can have restored our relief. 

The history of restoring during the Renaissance is still to be 
written. When Cellini undertook to turn the marble torso of a 
youth into the Bargello Ganymede, knowing quite well that this 
transformation was completely arbitrary, he considered it a 
great condescension “to mend statues, as that is the trade of cer- 
tain bunglers who do their work poorly enough.’ It is, of 
course, possible that Cellini is as unreliable in this as in so many 
temperamental utterances; on the other hand, he might well 
have voiced the low esteem in which restorers were held up to 
the middle of the sixteenth century. Vasari has little to say on 
them: Montorsoli’s restoration of the two most famous ancient 
marbles of the time, the Laocoém and the Apollo Belvedere, is 
an exceptional case.’ The only contemporary sculptor whose 
work as a restorer Vasari mentions at some length is Valerio Cioli. 
He forgets to include the other eminent restorer of the third 
quarter of the century, Giovanantonio Dosio. One has the im- 
pression that a more liberal attitude toward restorers prevails in 
Raffaello Borghini’s Riposo (1584): at least Dosio as well as 
Cioli is mentioned as a restorer. Still, the information given is 
so scanty that no later writer seems to have been tempted to in- 
vestigate the nature of these restorations. The only restorer 
whose work has been adequately dealt with in recent times is 
Dosio’s pupil, Giovanni Caccini.* He belongs, however, to a 


6. Vita di Benvenuto Cellini, ed. O. Bacci, Florence, 1901, p. 353. Un- 
able to overcome his contempt of restoring, Cellini may have left the work 
to an assistant, if we can believe the letter of Guglielmo Fiammingo in 
Gaye, Carteggio inedito, Florence, 1840, 111, p. 69, no. Lxx1. See Mar- 
guérite Devigne, “‘Le sculpteur Willem Danielsz van Tetrode, dit en Italie 
Guglielmo Fiammingo,” Oud Holland, iv1, 1939, p. 89. 

7. Vasari-Milanesi, v1, p. 632. — Vasari tells us even less about restor- 
ing during the quattrocento. Still, he speaks with undisguised admiration 
of Verrocchio’s restoration of a statue of Marsyas, op. cit., 111, p. 367. It 
is clear that Vasari’s position is dictated by his theory of the historical 
evolution: the “good craftsman” of the quattrocento is qualified to be an 
excellent restorer, the “free artist” of his own time should have higher 
aims. 

8. R. Borghini, J] riposo, Florence, 1584, p. 647; F. Baldinucci, 
Notizie, Decennale II della parte II del secolo IV (ed. F. Ranalli, Flor- 
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younger generation and ‘his work shows a more advanced style 
than our relief. During the second half of the sixteenth century 
Caccini is the only sculptor whose name has been convincingly 
connected with the restoration of definite statues. 

If we wish to identify our restorer we have to compare his 
work not with archaeological restorations but with the “mod- 
ern” sculpture of men like Dosio (1533-ca. 1600) and Cioli 
(1529-99). Dosio’s careful drawings of ancient statues and 
Roman city views are well known. He seems to have worked as a 
restorer only during his early Roman years; around 1576 he 
gave up sculpture altogether, devoting himself exclusively to 
architecture. All that remains of his sculpture is four portrait 
busts in Roman churches.® The oldest of these, on the monu- 
ment of Annibale Caro (1566) in San Lorenzo in Damaso 
(Fig. 2), suffices to show that his style is related to that of our 
restorer in its hard, cold surfaces, but is certainly not identical 
with it. Dosio had spent some time with Raffaele da Montelupo 
in Rome, and one might assume a similar connection for our 
restorer: the archaeological coldness seen even in the bust of 
Caro and still more pronouncedly in the three later ones could 
be derived from that source. 

Another portrait bust (Fig. 3), formerly in the collection of 
the Marquis de Ganay,'® comes very much closer to the restored 
parts of our relief: in fact, a comparison with the heads of the 
man with the helmet and of the pedagogue will show that here 
we are indeed in the presence of the same master. Although 
undoubtedly a portrait, the bust shares an archaeological inclina- 
tion with the heads on the Meleager relief: it is reminiscent of 
certain Antoninian portrait busts.’* This is true even though the 
bust does not try to imitate, as the heads on the relief do, the 
Antoninian treatment of hair and beard. 

Seymour de Ricci describes this bust as the portrait of a Me- 
dici by a Roman master of the sixteenth century. It must be said 
that the features are not those of any known member of the 
Medici family and that the manner of treatment is Florentine, 
not Roman. Certain elements of fashion, such as the embroi- 
dered soft collar and the style of the beard, place the bust in the 
1560’s: a portrait of Cosimo I by Bronzino, preserved in a rep- 
lica at Turin, datable ca. 1565, is similar in both respects.’* 

The gentleman portrayed in this bust seems to have com- 
bined a meditative disposition with a quiet self-assurance born 
of good breeding. With hardly the possibility of a doubt we 
encounter the same personality in an altar painting by Battista 
Naldini in Santa Maria Novella, the Presentation in the Tem- 
ple,** painted after 1572. There he appears in the last row of 
figures on the extreme left, in the typical position of a donor, 
somewhat older than in the bust and with a fuller beard, but 
with the same characteristic cheekbones, forehead, and eyes. 
The donor of this painting was Giovanni da Sommaia,** who 
belonged to an old Florentine family.4® He owned a collection 
of sculpture; we hear of a Laocoén more than life-size by Vin- 
cenzo dei Rossi, now lost, and of a crucifix and a Venus with 


ence, 1846, 11, p. 289); A. Gruenewald, “Ober einige unechte Werke 
Michelangelos,” Miinchner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst, v, 1910, pp. 
11 ff. Maria Neusser, “Die Antikenerganzungen der florentiner Manieri- 
sten,” Wiener Jahrbuch fiir Kunstgeschichte, v1, 1929, p. 27. 

g. A. Grisebach, Rémische Portrathiisten, Leipzig, 1936, pp. 84-91. 

10. Seymour de Ricci, Exposition d’objets d’art du moyen age et de la 
renaissance, organisée par la Marquise de Ganay a Vancien Hotel de Sagan, 
mai-juin 1913, Paris, 1914, pl. 1x: 60 cm. high. From the Sciarra-Colonna 
Collection. 

11. Compare, for instance, the Commodus, Vatican, Braccio Nuovo 121 
(Max Wegner, Die Herrscherbildnisse in antoninischer Zeit, Berlin, 1939, 
pl. 54b). 

12. A. McComb, Agnolo Bronzino, Cambridge, 1928, p. 125 and pl. 54. 

13. H. Voss, Die Malerei der Spatrenaissance in Rom und Florenz, 
Berlin, 1920, p. 306 and pl. 105. 

14. Borghini, op. cit., p. 616. 

15. Since the thirteenth century the da Sommaia family had owned sev- 
eral castles, palaces and large estates at Sommaia, on the western slope of 
Monte Morello. Guido Carocci, I dintorni di Firenze, Florence, 1906, 1, 
Pp. 309. 
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Cupid by Valerio Cioli which have also disappeared. As the 
source of this information is Borghini,’® these works must date 
from before 1584. It is conceivable that one of these two 
sculptors also did the bust of his patron. However, this could 
never have been Vincenzo dei Rossi, whose style, based on 
Bandinelli, is entirely different. Proof of this is found even in 
his few portraits, the Cesi monuments in Santa Maria della 
Pace, Rome, and the remnants of the statue of Paul IV in the 
Castel Sant’Angelo.** Again, as in the restored parts of the re- 
lief, the style points away from Bandinelli in the direction of 
the Sansovino tradition. It seems worth while asking: Could 
Valerio Cioli be the sculptor of the bust and the restorer of the 
relief? 

Valerio was born at Settignano in 1529.7* For some genera- 
tions the Cioli of Settignano, like the Ferrucci of Fiesole, had 
produced scarpe/lini, stone masons, and now and then a sculp- 
tor. Valerio received his early training in the shop of his father 
Simone. At the age of fifteen he was apprenticed to a real sculp- 
tor in Florence, Niccolo Tribolo, who was then working on 
the fountain for the Medici garden at Castello. About the same 
time Pierino da Vinci, who was even younger, became his fel- 
low apprentice. In 1548 when the fountain was almost com- 
pleted both young men left Tribolo. 

Cioli went to Rome where for some months one of the smaller 
private collectors of ancient sculpture, Giuliano Cesarini,’® em- 
ployed him. The young sculptor made busts for ancient heads 
and restored many pieces of ancient statuary, but as soon as it 
was possible, he began to do independent work of his own, 
mainly statues and portraits. At that time he was patronized by 
Raffaele da Montelupo whose pupil Dosio restored ancient 
statues and worked in stucco “because he was very poor.”?° 
Again we find here the peculiar contempt the mid-sixteenth 
century felt for the work of the restorer. Despite this attitude, 
Cioli could not escape the fate of becoming a professional re- 
storer for the Cardinal of Ferrara, Ippolito II, who in his gar- 
dens on Monte Cavallo owned the greatest private collection of 
ancient statues then to be found at Rome.” In 1561 Cosimo I 


16. Borghini, op. cit., pp. 598, 600. 

17. A. Venturi, Storia dell’arte italiana, x, 2, 1936, pp. 292, 2943 
W. Hager, Die Ehrenstatuen der Papste, Leipzig, 1929, p. 46, and fig. 13. 

18. Borghini, op. cit., pp. 599-601. 

19. The brief description of Cesarini’s collection in Ulisse Aldroandi, 
Tutte le statue antiche che in Roma in diversi luoghi e case particolari si 
veggono (1st ed., Venice, 1556) does not mention our relief. See the trans- 
lation of the 4th ed., 1562, in Salomon Reinach, Album de Pierre Jacques, 
Paris, 1902, pp. 59, 60. 

20. Borghini, op. cit., p. 601. 

21. See R. Lanciani, Storia degli scavi di Roma, 111, 1907, pp. 186 ff., 
where the report on the Cardinal’s collection is based on A. Venturi, 
“Ricerche di antichita per Monte Giordano, Monte Cavallo e Tivoli nel 
secolo xvi,” Archivio storico dell’arte, 111, 1890, pp. 197 ff. (The impor- 
tant documents published by Venturi were not used by the compiler of the 
article on Cioli in Thieme-Becker.) In 1549 the Cardinal had returned to 
Rome from a long diplomatic mission to France; from 1§§2 to 1555 while 
governing Siena for the king of France he was again absent from the city. 
On December 27, 1554, Valerio Cioli’s name appears for the first time in 
an account book of the Cardinal’s household: two locks are provided for 
his workshop on Monte Cavallo. This may mean, as it often does in similar 
documents, that he had moved into the shop only recently. Between 1556 
and 1559, the account books do not mention excavations and restorations 
although we know that there was extensive activity after the Cardinal’s 
return to Rome. In 1560 and the following year Valerio Cioli, together 
with his father Simone, appears continuously in the books; he receives 
considerable sums for the restoration of many statues; his father seems to 
have been his assistant; Valerio lives in a house on Monte Cavallo. It is 
significant that when in 1561 the Cardinal returns to France, Cioli also 
leaves Rome accepting an invitation from Cosimo. By the end of 1564 
the Cardinal is back in Rome; while Cioli had been allowed to work with- 
out any competitors, from now on to the Cardinal’s death in 1572 some 
fifteen restorers are mentioned, mainly Lombards, Ticinese and Flemings. 
Most of them are unknown today; and the three whose names are remem- 
bered are mediocre artists: Silla (Longhi) da Viggii (for illustrations see 
Venturi, x, 3, pp. 602-605); Leonardo Sormani who later restored the 
Horse-tamers on Monte Cavallo (Venturi, x, 3, pp. §87-590); and Gio- 
vanni Battista della Porta, whose restorations of ancient works we cannot 
identify and whose own sculptures are almost equally unknown today (Ven- 
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called Cioli to Florence where he continued to work in the ca- 
pacity of a restorer, “adding feet and arms and other missing 
parts to the Duke’s statues in the Pitti Palace.”’** Again, as in 
Rome, he seeks relief from such professional duties in por- 
traiture: the statues of the Duke’s dwarfs, Morgante and Pietro 
Barbino (Fig. 4), are highly praised by Vasari; they must there- 
fore have been finished by 1567. In the same year Cioli was 
working on the statue of Sculpture (Fig. 5) for the tomb of 
Michelangelo. No greater distinction could be found for a 
Florentine sculptor in those years than this commission. By giv- 
ing it to Cioli, Cosimo expressed his appreciation of the excel- 
lence of the two portrait statues. 

In her delightful and penetrating book on the 
fountains Miss Bertha Wiles has re-established the facts 
these statues. She identifies the Barbino with “a little dy 
Jegged dwarf on the terrace which supports the fountain of 
the Artichokes at the rear of the Pitti Palace.”** She is also right 
in stressing the classical note within these grotesque works of a 
professional restorer: the Morgante, the well-known figure at 
the entrance to the Boboli gardens,** “‘is obviously conceived as 
a Silegus and the Barbino, with his fish and bit of classical 
drapery, was evidently intended as a travesty on the statues of 
Neptune in which the fountains of the century abounded.” But 
the travesty is grotesquely tragic rather than humorous and the 
head of Barbino expresses his character as described by Vasari: 
“intelligent, well-read and of gentle manners.” 

It is in keeping with this conception that the ston} 
of the marble emphasizes the monumental and not 
quality. The same coldness of surface and weightiness of the 
stone appear in the statue of Scu/pture. This ponderous figure 


seems a ]ate descendant of Andrea Sansovino’s women. Despite 
the rhythmical movement of their limbs, these repose almost in 
the same manner within their own unmoved forms. The Vir- 


tues on the tombs in Santa Maria del Popolo or the Virgin with 
St. Anne in S. Agostino seem the remote prototypes of Cioli’s 
Sculpture, down to such details as the heavily sagging folds. The 
connecting link is Cioli’s master Tribolo, who had begun his 
artistic career in the Roman workshop of Jacopo Sansovino, but 


sculptural work on the Santa Casa of Loreto. In 1534, when 
Michelangelo abandoned the Medici Chapel, he entrusted his 
models for the statues of Heaven and Earth to Tribolo, who was 
to execute them in marble. Tribolo never completed these 
statues, but in the following years his work reflects something of 
Michelangelo’s dramatic intensity of movement. To the statues 
for Castello identified by Miss Wiles*® can be added the bronze 
Ganymede on the eagle in the Bargello,*® so long considered 
the work of Benvenuto Cellini until Kriegbaum”’ restored it to 
its author, Tribolo, whose influence on Cellini was considerable. 

In our relief the eyes and forehead of the head between the 
pedagogue and the mourner are inspired by Tribolo: one:is re- 
minded of the head of the Ganymede. The academic classicism 
and general weightiness of forms, the smooth and carefully flat- 
tened surfaces which suppress detail wherever possible, were 


found typical of the restored parts of the relief. They recur, 


turi, x, 3, pp. 561-566). In counting Girolamo da Carpi, the painter and 
architect, among the restorers, Venturi and Lanciani misunderstand Vasari 
(ed. Milanesi, v1, p. 477).—If our relief belonged to the Cardinal of Fer- 
rara and was restored by Cioli, that must have been during the years be- 
tween 1555 and 1560, for which records are missing. 

22. Vasari-Milanesi, vi1, p. 639. 

23. Bertha Harris Wiles, The Fountains of Florentine Sculptors . 
Cambridge, 1933, p. 97- 

24. Wiles, op. cét., fig. 201. Traditionally mistaken for Barbino, so in 
Venturi, Storia, x, 2, fig. 401. 

25. Bertha Wiles, “Tribolo in His Michelangelesque Vein,” art BUL- 
LETIN, XIV, 1932, pp. §9-70. 

26. I. B. Supino, Benvenuto Cellini, Rome, 1904, pl. 27; L. Planiscig, 
Piccoli bronst italiani, Milan, 1930, pl. cxc. 

27. F. Kriegbaum, “Marmi di Benvenuto Cellini ritrovati,” L’Arte, 
XLII, 1940, p. 22. 
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probably somewhat later, in Valerio Cioli’s two dwarfs, in his 
statue of Sculpture and in the bust of Giovanni da Sommaia. 
One should compare the head of the youth supporting the knees 
of Meleager with the head of Barbino to see the identity of style 
despite the difference in the models. Most of these qualities are 
already present in Tribolo’s putti for the Great Fountain at 
Castello,** although modified by a Michelangelo-inspired sense 
of movement which is totally lacking in Cioli’s work. 

The bust of Sommaia has not only the general principles of 
the style in common with the statue of Scu/pture but even de- 
tails like the treatment of the hair. We dated it in the ’sixties: 
that would place it in the vicinity of the statue. The relief may 
have been restored at Rome, i.e., before 1561; the style of the 
restorations appears less developed and closer to Tribolo. The 
head of the man with the helmet is Roman, but Roman in the 
manner of Raphael; and at various times in his career Tribolo 
had felt the impact of the great master’s art*® which had so 
many afhnities with that of his own master, Andrea Sansovino. 

In 1576 Valerio Cioli carved a bust of Vincenzo Danti for the 
sculptor’s monument at Perugia. The portrait (Fig. 6) is weaker 
than that of Sommaia, perhaps because it had to be done from 
memory. But it must also be mentioned that in all the later 
works of Cioli the dignified classicizing air is less strongly em- 
phasized than in the earlier ones; the handling is broader and 


less careful 


ul. Still, the two busts resemble each other in the treat- 
n 


ment of hair and eyes; and the draperies are extraordinarily 
similar. Their sharp, deep and angular folds are developed from 
those first found in the two figures on the upper right of the 
relief. 

During the last twenty years of his life Cioli carved those 
garden groups of the Mower, the Digger, and the Vintager 
(Fig. 7) known to every visitor of the Boboli gardens. What 
appears to be their ruthless naturalism has been severely criti- 
cized. However, Miss Wiles has pointed out that “the natural- 
ism of subject is not matched by realistic detail of treatment,” 
and further, that Cioli saw the prototypes for his peasants in 
ancient genre statues. He had certainly not lost interest in an- 
tiquity at this time.®® Yet, she notes, he introduced the spatial 
naturalism of the Fountain of the Vintage where “the figures, 


released from all architectural restraint stand free in the sur- 


rounding space in the fashion of Baroque sculpture.” And she 
arrives at the conclusion that this sudden interest in genre is 
probably explained by the sculptors’ desire to enlarge their reper- 
tory of fountain motifs. 

But is this development so unexpected in the case of a sculp- 
tor like Valerio Cioli? He had continued the Sansovino tradi- 
tion, but along very different lines: what had been articulated 
though weighty form in Andrea becomes heavy, little articu- 
lated mass in Cioli’s statue of Sculpture. The almost Baroque 
volume of the figure begins to need the balance of an equally 


28. We are referring to the eight putti below the first basin which are 
given to Tribolo himself by Borghini. Vasari and documents name Pierino 
da Vinci, Antonio, and to some extent Stoldo Lorenzi as collaborators, 
but not Cioli. It is, however, hard to imagine for what other task Tribolo 
ight have employed him, although Cioli’s share in the work on the foun- 
tain may not have been important enough to be mentioned. The clumsy 
Boy with a Goose atop the Medici fountain in the Pitti Palace (Wiles, 
fig. 168), attributed to Pierino da Vinci by Gramberg (“‘Beitrage zum 
Werk und Leben Pierino da Vincis,” Jahrbuch der Preuss. Kunstsamm- 
lungen, L111, 1932, p. 225), cannot be the work of that graceful sculptor, 
as a comparison with his bronze putti on the fountain will show. Could 
it not be the work of the fifteen-year-old Cioli? One of the eight putti 
under the first basin (the one on the right in Wiles, fig. 48) seems to be 
closely related. 

29. The relief of Lot Fleeing from Sodom on the facade of S. Pe- 
tronio, Bologna (Venturi, x, 1, 1935, fig. 149) is related to the representa- 
tion of that scene in the Loggie; the Assumption of the Virgin, done eleven 
years later (1536) for the same church (Venturi, x, 1, fig. 148) shows 
Raphael’s influence in composition and types. From these and similar ones 
the head of the man with the helmet is developed. 

30. In 1583 Cioli is the first to report from Rome on the discovery of 
the Niobids now in the Uffizi; later he secures the statues for the Grand 
Duke. See Carlo Pini, Scrittura di artisti italiani, 1869-74, 111, p. 227. 
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liberal expanse of space around it. The solution is found in gar- 
den sculpture which had already helped Tribolo to deepen the 
Renaissance stage. Cioli boldly identifies his artistic space with 
the natural setting of the garden. To establish harmony be- 
tween this novel space and the sculpture the figures have to be 
in active connection with it; hence the Mower, the Digger, etc. 
It is evidently not the desire to invent new genre motifs that 
creates these statues, but conversely, the logical evolution of his 
style which forces the sculptor to invent genre motifs. 

When Valerio Cioli carved these groups toward the end of his 
life the restoration of our relief lay forty years behind him. In 
it one finds only the very first indication of a future conflict 
solved so much later in the garden groups. Their historical im- 
portance lies less in their aesthetic merits than in the contribu- 
tion they and similar works by contemporary Florentine sculp- 
tors offer toward the formation of the Baroque. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


THE WEMYSS ALLEGORY IN THE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


E. TIETZE-CONRAT 


When William Valentiner published the Al/egory from the 
collection of the Earl of Wemyss (Fig. 1) in the first volume 
of his Unknown Masterpieces’ he listed the earlier literature 
which had dealt with the painting. Such a bibliography testify- 
ing that the unknown masterpiece had not emerged from no- 
where, but had already interested earlier critics, arouses confi- 
dence in the reading public of which the prospective buyer 
forms part. One of the witnesses called is Algernon Graves, A 
Century of Loan Exhibitions,’ which, being only a compilation 
of the catalogues of exhibitions sponsored by the British Insti- 
tution in London, states merely that the painting had been lent 
under the name of Titian by the Earl of Wemyss in 1835 (no. 
116), and again in 1858 (no. 40); the first entry adds the re- 
mark: unfinished. More valuable is the testimony of Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle,* whose book, the first thorough monograph on 
Titian, still remains an authority. Their testimonial would be 
the best introduction any author might wish for his first publi- 
cation of an unknown Titian. 

For the average reader of the Unknown Masterpieces who 
was satisfied by the reference without checking it, it might be 
useful to become acquainted with the whole passage in Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle.* It is found in the list of Titian’s spurious 
works and reads, “Longniddy, seat of the Earl of Wemyss: A 
girl initiated to the mysteries of Venus. Near her to the right 
Venus and the boy Cupid with an arrow. A satyr behind raises 
aloft a basket with a couple of doves; and another a bundle of 
fruit. The same theme is worked in another way in a picture as- 
signed to Titian at Munich of which this is a variety. But the 
execution here is very modern.” In other words, to Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle the painting owned by the Earl of Wemyss looked 
as little authentic as the one in Munich, which they also list 


1. W.R. Valentiner, Unknown Masterpieces in Public and Private Col- 
lections, London, 1930, 1, no. 25. 

2. A. Graves, A Century of Loan Exhibitions, London, 1913-14. 

3. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Life and Times of Titian, London, 1881, 
11, p. 468. 

4. While D. C. Rich in his Catalogue of the Charles and Mary Worcester 
Collection of Paintings, Chicago, 1938, p. 16, designating himself, it is 
true, as compiler not as author, like Valentiner lists only Crowe and Caval- 
caselle as authorities without quoting their reaction, an anonymous author 
in Art News (“A Great Titian Goes to Chicago”), xxxv, October 30, 
1936, p. 15, explicitly states that the painting is not listed by Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle. Frederick A. Sweet’s publication on the occasion of the pass- 
ing of the painting into the Art Institute (Bulletin of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, Xxxvul, §, 1943, pp. 66-68) contains nothing new. 


among the spurious works.° This canvas is a reminiscence of the 
Education of Cupid in the Borghese Gallery and the Allegory of 
d@’ Avalos in the Louvre. The sharp contrasts of the colors and 
the developed form of the figures show it to be a picture of a 
date subsequent to Titian’s time. A similar subject similarly 
treated will be found in the Durazzo Palace at Genoa. This third 
painting placed by them with the two others is characterized as 
follows by Crowe and Cavalcaselle:* “It is greatly injured, but 
was apparently executed by some imitator of Titian.” Accord- 
ingly they considered all three later imitations of Titian. Of the 
one in Genoa I have not seen even a reproduction, but I surmise 
from Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s wording that it closely resem- 
bles the painting in Munich. Of the version owned by the Earl 
of Wemyss they expressly state, “But the execution here is very 
modern.” 

This modernity today still covers and veils the original struc- 
ture of the painting. First of all, the figures in the background 
are so broadly painted that one is tempted to relate to them the 
remark “unfinished,” made in the catalogue of 1835, when the 
ideas about Titian’s style were very different from ours. The 
same striking modernity prevails in the color effects. Is it pos- 
sible that the painting was as much injured as the one in Genoa, 
and restored by one of the British painters who had paid Miss 
Mary Ann Provis a fee of ten guineas for introduction into the 
“Venetian secret” of Titian’s coloring?? The most tempting 
hypothesis would be to suppose a reworking by Sir Joshua Reyn- 
olds himself, who might have known the painting, since he 
painted the portrait of its then owner.® The face of Venus comes 
very close to Reynolds’ favorite type, shown in the Mistress of 
Charles Boothby Skrymshire,® while the headgear consisting of 
real flowers is very similar to that of a Venus reproduced by 
Graves.’® Titian, on the contrary, always differentiates sharply 
between hair and ornament; his ladies have their hair neatly 
braided, not in a mass like the one in Chicago, nor like Reynolds’ 
Lady Elizabeth Seymour Conway in the Wallace Collection. 
For the strangely coiled draperies at the right below the hand of 
Venus there are numerous analogies in Reynolds’ paintings.** 

In spite of the modernity of execution which they noted, 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle insisted on the conformity of invention 
to the painting in Munich. In the first place, the cast of figures 
is identical in both paintings: a richly dressed seated woman, a 
maiden approaching her, Cupid, a youthful satyr emerging be- 
tween the two women, a bearded satyr behind the girl. These fig- 
ures, of which the maiden is almost identical in both versions, 
are arranged in Munich from left to right, in Chicago in the 
opposite direction. 

The arrangement from left to right corresponds to Titian’s 
Allegory of d’Avalos and Education of Cupid. The same occurs 
in the shop productions in Vienna.’* The Wemyss Venus 
(Fig. 1) is the exception. We can hardly imagine that the aged 
master — the painting is dated by Valentiner ca, 1550-60 — 


5. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, op. cit., 1, pp. 452 ff. 

6. Ibid., p. 439. 

7. The story of this “secret” which was the talk of the British Academy 
in 1797 is told in William T. Whitley, Artists and Their Friends in Eng- 
land, London and Boston, 1928, 11, pp. 209 ff. 

8. Reynolds painted Francis (Sixth) Earl of Wemyss (1723-1808); 
A. Graves and W. V. Cronin, A History of the Works of Sir Joshua Reyn- 
olds, London, 1899, 111, pp. 1043 ff. I wish to add that Professor Panofsky 
used, off the record, to call the painting a Titian by Reynolds. A. L. 
Mayer, in “A propos d’un nouveau livre sur le Titien,” Gazette des beaux- 
arts, ser. 6, 1937, p- 304, mentions that the group portrait of the Vendra- 
min family, now in the National Gallery in London, had been delivered 
unfinished and was “restored” by Sir Joshua Reynolds, a piece of informa- 
tion which is not to be found in the very thorough 1939 catalogue of the 
gallery. 

9. A. Graves and Cronin, op. cit., opp. p. 1080. 

10. Ibid., 1v, opp. p. 1616. 

11. Compare, for instance, the portrait of Mrs. Irecothick, London, 
Bridgewater House, where the mantle shows a similarly senseless pattern. 

12. Illustrated in W. Suida, Tizian, Zurich and Leipzig, 1933, pl. 
ccexxi a and b. 
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had reversed his composition, as used in the Allegory of @’Avalos, 
only to return to the original arrangement in the Borghese 
painting dated 1562-65. In Titian’s method such jumping 
around would be unique. We know for instance the variations 
of Diana and Callisto, the early and late Crowning of Christ, 
the Adoration of the Magi, the Last Supper. The general ar- 
rangement is always maintained. The preceding versions traced 
on the canvas offer the master the framework, the color sketches 
kept in the studio’® re-evoke the half-dimmed original concep- 
tion. Out of previous creation and renewed vision the new work 
grows. The turning of the composition in the opposite direc- 
tion would break the spell. 

The imitator, on the contrary, has a liking for such an ex- 
pedient. The original invention thus keeps much of its glamor 
and nevertheless is not recognized at first glance.’* Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle were right in removing the painting from Titian’s 
shop and placing it among the productions of “imitators subse- 
quent to Titian’s time.” It may also be that such a composition 
by Titian himself existed, arranged in the customary direction 
from left to right. Hitherto unheeded evidence of such a paint- 
ing may be found in the inventory of Queen Mary of Hungary, 
of 1555 to 1558: “Un lienzo grande y en é1 pintado la diosa 
Venus e Cupido detras de ella quando Siches se presentava ante 
Venus, hecho por Ticiano.”*® 

Here I must meet an objection which might be raised by a 
reader of Hans Tietze’s Titian.'® The author refused to pass a 
judgment on the Wemyss painting, which he then only knew 
from the reproduction, but referred to a drawing in Van 
Dyck’s well known sketchbook in Chatsworth,*’ where a paint- 
ing related in its motifs is jotted down under the name of 
Titian (Fig. 2). On page 242 he calls the composition of the 
Wemyss painting accredited by this sketch. The sketch shows 
only three figures and represents Venus almost entirely nude, 
Cupid in full length seen from behind and peeping out over his 
left shoulder: the resemblance to the Wemyss painting is lim- 
ited to the satyr lifting a sort of basket. In spite of the numerous 
differences, there is indeed a certain relationship, since here too 
the arrangement runs from right to left. The painting repro- 
duced by Van Dyck, however, has nothing to do with Titian; 
it is a very unimportant Venus and Cupid with Satyr Carrying a 
Basket with Fruit (Fig. 3), still today in the Borghese Gallery, 
where Van Dyck evidently drew it, together with Titian’s Edu- 
cation of Cupid on the same folio. The inscription, Titian, on 
the drawing says no more than that at the time of Van Dyck’s 
stay in Italy (third decade of the seventeenth century), the 
painting was accepted as a work by Titian. This attribution was 
given up long ago.?* The reflection of Titian’s art in this verti- 
cal arrangement is stil] dimmer than in the Wemyss painting. 


13. C. Ridolfi, Le Maraviglie dell’arte, ed. Hadeln, Berlin, 1914, 1, 
p- 227. 

14. I omit the numerous copies from engravings in reverse and forgeries 
consciously reversing famous compositions. 

15. First published by A. Pinchart, “Tableaux et sculptures de Marie de 
Hongrie,” in P. Lacroix, Revue universelle des arts, Paris, 1856, 11, 
p- 141, no. 37; later independently in P. Beroqui, El Museo Real, Madrid, 
1933, p. 8. Possibly this is identical with the “Venus” brought to the Em- 
peror by Titian when he came to Augsburg, and already mentioned by 
Titian in his letter of December 8, 1545 (published in Charavary, Jnven- 
taire de la collection de B. Fillons, 11, p. 300, in part used by G. Gronau, 
“Titian’s Portrait of the Empress Isabella,” Burlington Magazine, 11, 
1903, p. 281). An argument against such a theory is the short designation 
as Venus; in favor of it, the fact that no other of the Venus paintings now 
in the Prado makes its appearance in inventories prior to the well advanced 
17th century. 

16. Hans Tietze, Tizian, Vienna, 1936, 1, p. 242, and 11, p. 304. 

17. L. Cust, A Description of the Sketch-Book by Sir Anthony Van Dyck 
Used by Him in Italy (1621-27), London, 1902, pl. xx1. 

18. The painting is listed as a work from Titian’s shop in G. Lafenestre 
and E. Richtenberger, Rome, Paris, 11, 1905, p. 60, no. 124, and by 
G. Giusti, The Borghese Gallery, 26th ed., Rome, n.d., p. §4, as Veronese. 
The photograph in the Frick Art Reference Library (to whom we are in- 
debted for our Fig. 3) is listed under Veronese, as on the Alinari and the 
Anderson photographs. 
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By its subject matter the painting is clearly related to the 
Allegory of d@’Avalos and the Education of Cupid. Lionello 
Venturi in his publication of the Wemyss painting describes it 
jointly with the last mentioned picture:as illustrating the Go/den 
Ass by Apuleius.’ The same two episodes, according to Ven- 
turi, were represented by Giulio Romano in two lunettes in the 
Palazzo del Te at Mantua; they would also have influenced the 
style of Titian’s composition. An influence of Giulio Romano on 
Titian has repeatedly been noticed. Here, however, the case is 
different. 

Titian certainly did not keep in store paintings which were 
understandable only in a larger context, such as a cycle, where 
each representation is a step to the next, all following the thread 
of the text. It is just as unlikely that the patron for whom the 
Wemyss painting was executed had selected two episodes from 
Giulio’s cycle to have them newly represented by Titian. Why 
should a patron have chosen for an independent composition 
such a secondary episode as Juno’s and Ceres’ visit with Venus to 
offer apology and homage? And how arbitrarily the painter 
would have dealt with this subject! Of the two visiting goddesses 
who belong together in the story, only one is shown, and this 
one, a frail young maiden, is given the part of Ceres!?° Ven- 
turi’s explanation of the Education of Cupid at the Borghese 
Gallery as an illustration of another episode of the same story 
meets the same difficulties. How closely, on the contrary, Giulio 
Romano’s murals follow the narration. 

For these reasons I prefer Panofsky’s interpretation of the 
Allegory of d’Avalos and the Education of Cupid, offered after 
refutation of Venturi’s suggestion*? — as nuptial paintings, be- 
cause it deals with the question on a far broader basis. The fact 
that the elements of these allegories were combined and varied 
in numerous productions of assistants and imitators makes it evi- 
dent that they have something in common which might have 
suited various patrons. This common element is their purpose as 
nuptial paintings, supported by their “private format,” by the 
cast of actors, and the prevailing general mood. The actors are 
deities and allegories, all in one, and in addition, portraits of the 
persons concerned. Their attributes have been agreed upon by 
patron and artist. We are in a position to interpret them, since 
they are drawn from a reservoir familiar to the period and ac- 
cessible to us through Panofsky’s studies. The interpretation is 
far from being simple, as Suida optimistically supposed for the 
Borghese painting,°* and was not meant to be so. Paintings of 
this description were to be understood by the initiated only. Ven- 
turi’s attempt to give them a literal meaning as illustrations of 
specific texts would be a failure, even if the conformity with 
the text were more convincing. If my suggestion is correct that 
the lost Venus and Psyche mentioned in Queen Mary’s inventory 
belonged to our group, the author of the inventory would also 
have concentrated his attention on the mythological element 
alone. 

His admiration for the Wemyss painting is expressed by Ven- 
turi on page 490: “E difficile trovare in tutta l’arte di Tiziano 
un accordo di colori cosi vivo e vario e perfetto come in questo 
gruppo di Venere e Cupido, ed é raro nell’arte di tutti i tempi 
di trovare una tale bellezza e dignita formale entro una cosi 
perfetta fusione cromatica. Mentre le due donne rappresentano 
un punto d’arrivo della concezione della bellezza calma e objet- 
tiva propria del rinascimento, il tocco libero e a scatti del corpo 
di Cupido e le masse in movimento dei satiri rispondono a una 
concessione che oltrepassa il rinascimento e penetra a fondo nel 
gusto moderno, Anzi é difficile sentire meglio che in quest’opera 
come Tiziano sia il padre spirituale di Rubens e di Van Dyck.””® 


19. Lionello Venturi, “Contributi a Tiziano . 
pp. 484 ff. 
. Sweet, loc. cit., identifies the same figure as Juno. 
. Erwin Panofsky, Studies in Iconology, New York, 1939, pp. 160 ff. 
. Suida, op. cit., p. 121. 
. “It is difficult to find in Titian’s whole art a harmony of colors as 
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From Van Dyck to Reynolds is only one step. Even in this 
panegyric the contrast between Renaissance invention and mod- 
ern execution is pointed out, which Crowe and Cavalcaselle no- 
ticed, though to be sure, with a very different intonation. 

In full contrast to Venturi’s enthusiastic appreciation of the 
painting is its next analysis compressed into a footnote in Panof- 
sky’s Studies in Iconology.** There is, however, a difference be- 
tween a great master reverting to and transfiguring his own in- 
vention (as Titian’s development in his Borghese painting of his 
earlier composition in the d’Avalos A//egory) and mediocre 
imitators concocting such pasticcios as the Education of Cupid, 
published by W. R. Valentiner and now in the Art Institute of 
Chicago, and its relatives in Genoa and Munich, formerly 
rightly characterized by Morelli as “not even a school picture.”*® 

For the mediocre imitator to whom Panofsky credits the 
Wemyss painting, I propose the name of Damiano Mazza. Ri- 
dolfi gave him a brief chapter, and in modern times Hadeln tried 
to reconstruct his figure in a special article of 1913.7° Neverthe- 
less, our knowledge is extremely scanty. As a matter of fact, only 
one date concerning his activities is ascertained: the payment of 
four hundred and forty lire for the altarpiece in Noale, in 
1573. In Hadeln’s opinion this work marks the end of Mazza’s 
career, which would stretch back through ten to fifteen years, an 
inference which for various reasons I am unable to accept. I am 
more inclined to place the Noale altarpiece early, when Mazza 
had just left Titian’s shop, and to put his activity in general not 
in the third, but in the fourth quarter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury.** Very few paintings are ascertained by Ridolfi: the first 
is the Coronation of the Virgin in the Ospedale church behind 
San Giovanni e Paolo; the second, the Ganymede (Fig. 4) in 
the National Gallery in London, commended for its resemblance 
to Titian by Ridolfi, and engraved as by him as early as 1770 
when still in the Palazzo Colonna, but already correctly identi- 
fied by Crowe and Cavalcaselle ;** the third, the altarpiece with 
Saint Helen and other saints, from San Silvestro, discovered 
after Hadeln’s time and now in the Pinacoteca in Bologna.”® 
All these paintings show Titianesque elements which, however, 
are combined with other influences, such as that of Giuseppe 


vivid, varied and perfect as in this group of Venus and Cupid, and it is 
exceptional in any art to find such beauty and dignity of forms within so 
perfect a coloristic blending. While the two women represent the result of 
the concept of calm and objective beauty typical of the Renaissance, the 
loose rendering of the body of Cupid and the moving masses of the satyrs 
correspord to a stage beyond the Renaissance and fundamentally akin to 
modern taste. It is indeed difficult to feel more distinctly than in this work 
Titian’s spiritual ancestorship of Rubens and Van Dyck.” 

24. Panofsky, op. cit., p. 165, note 127. 

25. G. Morelli, Italian Painters, London, 1893, 11, p. 61. 

26. D. von Hadeln, “Damiano Mazza,” Zeitschrift fir bildende Kunst, 
XXIX, 1913, p. 249. This article stood under a particularly unlucky star. 
Both Adolfo Venturi in his paragraph on Damiano Mazza (Storia, 1x, 4, 
pp. 1080-83) and Thieme-Becker, xxiv, 1930, pp. 302 ff., overlooked it. 

27. Giuseppe Fiocco, Venetian Painting of the Seicento and the Sette- 
cento, New York, 1930, p. 10, mentions a self portrait by Mazza signed 
and dated 1580, and on p. 11 hints to a tradition putting the date of 
Mazza’s death in 1628. On p. 80 he refers to a thesis of Dr. Andrea Fer- 
rari on Padovanino apparently dealing with this tradition, but seemingly 
not published. 

28. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, op. cit., 1, p. 

29. Illustrated in “Doni e acquisti. Bologna: R. Pinacoteca,” Bolletino 
d’arte, ser. 2, 1X, 1930, p. 431. 


Salviati and of Paolo Veronese. They point to a stage beyond 
Titian. 

I now turn to the passage in Ridolfi that makes me suggest 
Mazza’s authorship for the Wemyss painting: “Nelle case de’ 
Signori Donati a Santa Maria Formosa sono due quadri [by 
Mazza] contenenti Deita, Amori e Satiri con panieri di frutti, 
colombe e fiori.”*° Apparently the two paintings were com- 
panion pieces jointly described by the author. Together with 
the Ganymede they are the only paintings of secular character 
by Mazza of which we are told. Since Ridolfi mentions no 
other paintings in the palace they must have a certain impor- 
tance. The palace was famous, with a facade decorated by Santo 
Zago. Ridolfi’s description of the paintings is very summary, 
since he does not even make an effort to differentiate between 
the two. He seems to have grasped the decorative side of their 
subjects, but not their specific meaning, which, like all paint- 
ings of the period, they must have had. To a certain extent his 
description coincides with the one given by Venturi of the 
Wemyss painting: deities, Cupid, satyrs. If one is satisfied with 
giving the general impression the description is rather precise. 

I refrain from attempting to find the place of the Wemyss 
painting within Mazza’s much too fragmentarily known oeuvre. 
That its approach to Titian is close is made evident by the at- 
tempted attribution to the latter: that such an approach may be 
expected of Mazza is testified by Ridolfi who describes the 
Ganymede as “ascribed to Titian for its excellence.” 

Unfortunately the Wemyss painting will hardly be of help 
for attributing others to Mazza. Its surface and types have been 
changed too thoroughly by the reworking in England. New 
light on this secondary artist might be expected only from the 
discovery of new documents. He must have been highly es- 
teemed in his lifetime, as we learn by the commissions from 
churches and by the patrons who owned his paintings. Ridolfi 
tells us that the painter and art collector Girolamo Gambarato 
owned a fragment of a Crucifixion by him, representing the 
group of soldiers casting dice for Christ’s mantle.** Later on 
Gambarato was persuaded to part with his art collection by the 
dealer Philip Esengren. Soon repenting his stupidity he com- 
mitted suicide in 1624. It speaks in Mazza’s favor that a frag- 
mentary painting by him enjoyed such a high appreciation. 

In the National Gallery in London Mazza’s Ganymede 
(Fig. 4) used to be shown in one of the rich Renaissance gal- 
leries next to Titian’s, Tintoretto’s, and Veronese’s masterpieces. 
The name of the artist is as unfamiliar to the public in London 
as it is to that in Chicago. But the director of the famous collec- 
tion is not afraid of names which are not resounding. The 
painting itself sounds all right, and its voice should not be miss- 
ing in the harmony of the Venetian Renaissance. In somewhat 
the same way the British film achieves a much admired unity by 
throwing away the “star system” and giving each small rdle its 
own value. 
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30. “There are two paintings representing deities, Cupids and satyrs 
holding baskets with fruits, doves and flowers, in the house of the Dona 
in the district of Santa Maria Formosa.” Ridolfi, op. cit., p. 223. 

31. Ibid., p. 224. 
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FRANCIS H. TAYLOR, Babel’s Tower. The Dilemma of the Mod- 
ern Museum, New York, Columbia University Press, 1945. 
Pp. 53. $1.00. 


Mr. Taylor’s little book is a collection of speeches and arti- 
cles on the common subject of the improvement of the Ameri- 
can museum. The museum, he thinks, should be an effective 
organ of cultural life, closer to the people, more instructive and 
awakening than it is today, a real vehicle of democratic values. 
If it has failed up to now in its mission, this failure is due, in 
his opinion, to the aesthete and the historian of art, and espe- 
cially the German historian of art. Under their influence formal 
niceties and classification have been placed above meaning, and 
esoteric research above democratic enlightenment. “‘Iconology” 
is singled out as especially dangerous. It is the work of the same 
kind of men who in Germany prepared their pupils for Nazism 
by their indifference to “human values.” We owe it to our re- 
turning soldiers, he warns us, to combat this influence; “unless, 
of course, we want to see these veterans peddling the golden 
apples of Hesperides on the street corners of Chicago and New 
York, we must give them something more rewarding than 
iconology. Our job is to deal straightforwardly in human values. 
Had our German colleagues been more concerned with these in 
teaching their Nazi pupils, they might not now find themselves 
in their present situation” (p. 50). 

Mr. Taylor doesn’t win our confidence or respect by such 
statements. We might disregard them as extravagances of po- 
lemical rhetoric, but coming from the director of the largest 
museum in the United States as a part of his programmatic view 
on the museums and the teaching of art, they are serious enough 
to warrant a careful examination. 


I 


What, in the first place, does Mr. Taylor mean by the failure 
of the museums? In calling his book Badel’s Tower, he seems to 
imply that the museums contain too much, that they confuse the 
visitor by confronting him with all the artistic languages of the 
world. But he believes also that the bigger the museum, the bet- 
ter; his own institution, he says, is great precisely because it of- 
fers a spectacle of such richness and scope (pp. 30, 31). He has, 
however, a practical test of the failure — the attitude of the 
public and the records of attendance. “The public are frankly 
bored with the museums and their inability to render adequate 
service” (p. 23); “the term ‘museum’ strikes terror to the heart 
of the average layman” (p. 8); “the man in the street . . . 
may even visit the museum on occasion, but he certainly takes 
from it little or nothing of what it might potentially offer him” 
(p. 22). On other pages, however, the American museums are 
on the march, and the attendance is increasing in great bounds: 
“there is scarcely a city of this country without a museum or an 
art center which is already playing a vivid and indispensable 
role in its community. Since 1870 more than two thousand mu- 
seums of art, science, and history have been established in the 
United States. . . . Last year they were visited by fifty million 
persons. The museum is no longer, then, the rich man’s folly. 
It is the great free public institution to which the humblest 
citizen may turn for spiritual regeneration” (p. 31; cf. also 
p- 38). 

Ido not quote these passages in order to defend the museums, 
or to support the figures of attendance as a criterion of the value 
of the museums, but to find out what Mr. Taylor means by the 
failure of the museums which he attributes to the scholars; and 


we see that he means nothing more or less than the contradictory 
statements I have quoted. 

Let us assume that they are a failure in spite of their growth 
because they give the man in the street “little or nothing of 
what they might potentially offer him.” Is it true that this is 
due to the German tradition of scholarship? that the “German 
passion for classification and spinning @ priori theories from 
artificially established premises . . . set a standard for unintel- 
ligibility . . . which has done more to keep the public out of 
our museums than any regulations issued by trustees or govern- 
ment bureaucracies have ever succeeded in doing” (p. 16)? I 
don’t know from what evidence Mr. Taylor can estimate this 
effect on the museum-going public. Certainly, during the last 
decade, when German scholars have become better known here, 
attendance in the museums and the quality of their educational 
work have not declined. If what Mr. Taylor says were true, we 
should expect that the German museums in the period before 
Hitler were the greatest failures of all; they were, on the con- 
trary, among the most progressive in the world and the most 
successful, by Mr. Taylor’s criteria of attendance and the pro- 
motion of historical consciousness through works of art. In Eng- 
land, in the last years, the exhibitions arranged by the Warburg 
Institute, lately of Hamburg, and the foms et origo of “‘iconol- 
ogy,” have been remarkably effective from the viewpoint of 
public interest. It is obvious that Mr. Taylor’s attack on Ger- 
man scholarship as the cause of the “failure” of the American 
museum is without foundation. 

To support this attack, he has to go far back in history, to the 
Renaissance and the tower of Babel. The development of the 
museums is pictured then as a movement in two divergent paths, 
due to the inherently opposed mentalities of two peoples, the 
Italians and the Germans. The Italians of the Renaissance, he 
says, were humanists who developed the scientific method, a 
people “‘very much like ourselves . . . living for the pleasures 
of this world, having only slight concern for religion or ethics” 
(p..14); they collected art for its own sake and created the 
galleria, the ancestor of the modern museum of art. “The sci- 
entific museum, on the other hand, is the product of a curiosity 
and literalness that are purely Teutonic, and it grew out of the 
hereditary accumulations of the petty German rulers. These col- 
lections, like the humanism of the North, were more concerned 
with the dawn of science and social regeneration than with 
beauty” (p. 15). Out of this German attitude, which is char- 
acterized as credulous, rationalistic, religious, socially-minded, 
came the typical German methods of research, the passion for 
archaeological classification, the unintelligible theories and the 
“tradition of knowing everything about a work of art except its 
essential significance.” In the nineteenth century, in all coun- 
tries, “the sudden interest in the new scientific approach to 
history” led to an unplanned, disorderly accumulation of art 
treasures. “Not until nearly 1900 did the Germans . . . point 
the way to the classification and digestion of this embarras de 
richesses” (p. 19), and in doing so overshadowed the more hu- 
manistic interest in art. 

Mr. Taylor is unaware (or prefers to ignore) how much 
archaeology as a subject owes to Italian, French, Netherlandish, 
and English scholars since the Renaissance, and, on the other 
hand, how much of the non-archaeological, interpretative, 
critical, and aesthetic studies of the arts, including his own 
ideal of the study of the arts as history of the spirit, owes to 
Germans. (When he wishes to cite an example of a book on art 
that has “passed into the orbit of general classic literature,” he 
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is compelled to name a German work by Burckhardt — p. 43.) 
The desire for correct classification, which is indispensable to 
knowledge in any field, mathematics as well as the arts (I think 
it was Mr. William Ivins, Jr., who said that the greatest book 
on the history of art is old Bartsch’s catalogue of prints), is 
hardly the result of the mentality of any one people, but a con- 
sequence of the critical spirit and scientific method. It has de- 
veloped gradually over a period of centuries, rather than since 
1900, as Mr. Taylor supposes. Ghiberti already shows this spirit 
in his Commentaries in precisely listing the works of different 
artists, and the painter Constable exercised a keen critical eye in 
judging the attributions in the London auction rooms, If one 
wished to single out important modern writers who have given 
an impulse to this kind of study and fixed its methods, the 
names of the Italian Morelli and his American disciple Beren- 
son are more familiar than any German’s; it is also well known 
that one of the chief opponents of Morelli was the Berlin mu- 
seum director, Bode. If the concern with classification is wrong, 
it is to be rejected not as foreign or German, but because it is 
demonstrably a bad procedure or stands in the way of some- 
thing better; but this is what Mr. Taylor doesn’t at all try to 
prove. Certainly, we regret that scholars are content to devote 
themselves exclusively to questions of attributions and pass by 
the problems of criticism and interpretation. But where this has 
been the case, it has not resulted from German influence, but 
from more general conditions in the field of the arts. The char- 
acter of the old painting or sculpture as a valuable commodity, 
the unwillingness of collectors and museum officials to trust 
their own taste in selecting works, and their demand for guar- 
antees of the authenticity and historical importance of the ob- 
jects they are to buy, have done more to promote the specialist 
in attribution than any hypothetical German mentality. I am 
convinced that if Mr. Taylor had to purchase an unclassified or 
problematic work, he would consult the best historians with re- 
gard to its authorship, regardless of their place of birth; and in 
doing so, he would help to stimulate the kind of investigation 
which he thinks is ruining the museums. 

To turn now to iconology, which is going to drive the war 
veterans to peddling apples in the streets. The iconologists are 
not named, but it must be obvious to Mr. Taylor’s readers that 
he means the author of Studies in Iconology, a brilliant scholar 
and teacher, who surely cannot be accused of devoting himself to 
the rectification of museum labels, and of having influenced for 
the worse the museum attendance or the policies of American 
museum directors during the decade that he has been in this 
country. The word, iconology, hasn’t taken root; it seems to have 
been adopted by no one except Mr. Taylor, on whom it has evi- 
dently made a deep impression (let us suppose because of its 
Italian origin). It was perhaps necessary to employ a new word 
in order to distinguish the modern study of the meanings of 
images from their simple classification as conventions of a period 
or region, which has come to be the chief aim of “‘iconogra- 
phy” for some scholars, especially in the United States. Now 
iconology, in this new sense, is surely nearer to what Mr. Taylor 
thinks should be the main purpose of research than is “iconog- 
raphy”; for although it is not committed to Mr. Taylor’s pro- 
gram of historical instruction through art, it does deal with the 
values, ideas, sentiments and general viewpoints behind the im- 
ages, and is built upon a conception of the larger history of cul- 
ture. It is also an attempt to discover general principles in the 
formation and transformation of image-types and their connec- 
tion with the great changes in artistic style. Indeed, Mr. Taylor 
utilizes (and deforms) the results of such German research in 
his account of the difference between Italian and Northern Ren- 
aissance humanism. And he is not above attempting to palm off a 
bit of “iconology” himself in a speculation on the history of the 
image of the tower of Babel in the first chapter of his book. It 
would be worth inquiring critically into the assumptions and 
values of iconology; but Mr. Taylor’s oblique attack and his ef- 
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fort to amalgamate this branch of scholarship with Nazism and 
post-war depression can scarcely be called a criticism. 


Il 


Let us consider now his own alternative to this evil German 
method. For the reform of the museums and the fulfillment of 
their democratic mission, Mr. Taylor would have them con- 
verted into exhibitions of social and cultural history, illustrating 
the universal progress of man to Democracy. His model is the 
Mundaneum, a project of MM. Otelet and Le Corbusier for a 
central temple of learning in Geneva, synthesizing all knowl- 
edge and exhibiting in a great spiral pyramid the evolution of 
mankind from prehistory to the present day. “The dilemma of 
the American museum,” according to Mr. Taylor, “‘is the choice 
of becoming either temples of learning and understanding in 
the Geneva sense, or of remaining hanging gardens for the per- 
petuation of the Babylonian pleasures of aestheticism and the 
secret sins of private archaeology” (p. 6). The picture he gives 
us of the second alternative is so lurid and evil, I cannot under- 
stand why he considers this choice a dilemma. His puritanical 
conscience forbids him to entertain pleasure as the goal of some- 
thing so public and uplifting as a museum; the delight that art- 
ists and naively responsive people find in beautiful and curious 
objects is condemned in the same language that preachers have 
applied to the vices of the flesh. And yet, by a strange somer- 
sault of which he alone possesses the secret, this dilemma of 
learning and sinful self-indulgence is turned into a conflict be- 
tween man and God in which God is the cause of all the confu- 
sion. The dilemma of the modern museum, he says in his par- 
able of Babel, “‘is a dilemma produced by the eternal conflict be- 
tween the forces of synthesis [i.e. the builders of the tower of 
Babel, who have but one language — .s.] and the forces of 
dissipation,” i.e., the Lord, “who has curiously confounded 
man’s attempts to encompass the world’s knowledge into a single 
palatable confection” (pp. 3, 6). His own virtuous alternative 
follows from the notion of the work of art as essentially a docu- 
ment of history: “the work of art is universal, a document of 
history which any man can understand” (p. 26); “‘the lessons 
which the works of art teach us: they explain the social and po- 
litical progress of mankind” (p. 30); “the collection of prints 
helps us to understand the real meaning and significance of the 
painting and sculpture” (pp. 27, 28), etc. 

It is hard to imagine a more confused conception of art, even 
as an instrument of historical insight. If Mr. Taylor were right 
in assuming that “the content of art is communicable to the be- 
holder in a greater or lesser degree according to his capacity to 
understand the circumstances which produced it” (p. 52), we 
should have to conclude that before the nineteenth century, 
when little, if any, attention was given to these historical cir- 
cumstances in considering particular works of painting and 
sculpture, their content was never communicated to the specta- 
tor, least of all to those Renaissance artists and humanists, who 
simply enjoyed ancient works in a sinful spirit of pagan aestheti- 
cism, like the classic Greek to whom “beauty was an accepted 
fact” and who “paradoxically despised the factors that pro- 
duced it” (p. 9). But Mr. Taylor is not afraid to contradict 
himself on this point. After having praised the Italian humanis- 
tic devotion to the beautiful work of art for its own sake, in 
contrast to German moralizing and scientism, he rejects “the 
cult of quality for quality’s sake” as “Babylonian aestheticism” 
and proposes instead a goal that rests on the Teutonic traits that 
he has condemned as fatal to the museum. Like his German 
humanists of the Northern Renaissance, he now shows himself 
“more concerned with the dawn of science and social regenera- 
tion than with beauty.” In his gigantic exhibition of social his- 
tory, every object will be classified in time and space and take its 
fixed chronological position in a highly ordered arrangement il- 
lustrating the progress of mankind to its present democratic peak. 
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That the history of art exhibits this evolution toward democracy 
and that the high points of the latter coincide with the master- 
pieces is just the kind of a priori theory he denounces elsewhere 
as Germanic; it will give a scrupulous curator some severe head- 
aches, should he try to apply it consistently. 

Mr. Taylor warns us that “we must look for larger designs 
than those on a Greek vase or the sculptured frieze of a Gothic 
church, if we would preserve democracy” (p. 53); yet he be- 
lieves that democracy rests on the respect for the dignity of man 
and “nothing can convey the dignity of man so wonderfully as 
the great work of art” (p. 52). Now such great works have 
been created under the despotisms of the ancient Orient, in the 
undemocratic societies of Byzantium and western feudalism and 
absolutism, so that defenders of authority and class privilege as 
protectors of the dignity of man have been able to point to the 
wonderful arts of these societies as an argument for authoritarian 
social forms in our own day. Mr. Taylor only strengthens their 
case by his contempt for the art of the last hundred years and his 
belief that the arts have lacked unity since the end of the Mid- 
dle Ages. If the historical study of past art is indispensable, it 
cannot rest on so unconsidered a viewpoint as his. 

And we are bound to mistrust him further since his avowed 
ideal of a historical “temple of learning” is “‘a film with script 
by Victor Hugo executed by Darryl Zanuck or Cecil B. de 
Mille.” Victor Hugo perhaps, but Mr. Taylor’s confidence in 
Hollywood makes us suspect what dreams of showmanship and 
super-Babylonian, popular entertainment inspire his “demo- 
cratic” program for the museums. He has given us a foretaste 
already in the display of clothing fashion mannikins set in 
Greek tempiettos among casts of Michelangelo in the entrance 
hall of his museum. His ideas about the history of art and the 
social history by which he would explain it are not more en- 
couraging. On page 2 he tells us that the Antwerp painters of 
the Tower of Babel “whose very existence had been trans- 
formed by the consequences of the Hundred Years War, saw in 
their subject matter an opportunity for a synthetic expression of 
human knowledge”; on page 5 he speaks of remains of human 
culture “millions of years” old; on pages 9, 10 we learn that 
the Greeks of classic times had “few opinions of art and even 
fewer theories” and “‘were never conscious of the intellectual 
processes involved in the creation of a work of art” (O Plato, 
O Aristotle!), since their “spiritual contentment and harmony 
was so complete”; on page 49 this enemy of attributions and 
pedantry shifts the date of the invention of the steam engine to 
“fifty years after the fall of the Bastille”; on page 47, Bosch 
appears as a “mannerist with little conviction or content”; and 
we are treated on the next page to a sweeping survey of the his- 
tory of art since the Middle Ages, a glimpse of his private tem- 
ple of learning, by which we can judge his “capacity to under- 
stand the circumstances which produced it.” In the Renaissance, 
“except for the processes of thought which altered existing ar- 
tistic formulae, the invention of new patterns was rare indeed.” 
Even the Counter-Reformation “imposed merely a new emo- 
tional restlessness upon formal designs already established for 
many centuries.” And the conditions of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the eras of the baroque and the rococo, 
“militated against the growth of any artistic unity.”’ From this 
one could conclude that art had changed very little since the 
fourteenth century, except in details and in degree of unity; yet 
on page 14, he writes that were it not for the hedonism of the 
Italian Renaissance, “the aesthetic progress of Europe would 
scarcely have been possible.” 

It must be said, however, that Mr. Taylor is not as fully con- 
vinced of his idea as would appear from these quotations and 
from the vehemence of his attack on German scholarship and 
on aesthetes. There are places where he admits another ap- 
proach, where he says, for example, that the museum should be 
a gymnasium for the taste muscles of the mind (these are his 
own words), and that taste is innate and instinctive, a sixth sense 
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which cannot be taught or acquired yet can be developed by 
exercise in this gymnasium of the muses (p. 30). 


Ill 


Mr. Taylor’s proposals for the reform of the museum are less 
obviously democratic in spirit than appears. If he were serious 
about the defects and possibilities of the museum from a demo- 
cratic viewpoint, Mr. Taylor would have to consider two basic 
questions: what are the conditions of the public itself that limit 
its artistic responsiveness? and what are the conditions within 
the museum as an institution that stand in the way of its im- 
provement? On the first he has nothing to say. He ignores the 
immense disparity between the inherited ideals of artistic cul- 
ture and the life condition of the mass of the people, which is 
so unfavorable to the enjoyment of good art; he does not see 
how the lack of inner freedom, how poverty, insecurity, igno- 
rance and the demands of practical life today deaden the spirit 
and arrest the development of those who in childhood might 
have shown a creative impulse or some desire for art; how the 
commercialized culture that they absorb from the movies, the 
newspapers and magazines, advertising and the radio, penetrates 
their souls and keeps them from grasping their own world and 
situation. Instead of facing these facts, which are masked for 
him by the complacent formulas of democracy and progress, Mr. 
Taylor tries to flatter the public, to appeal to its ignorance, and 
vanity and political naiveté. ““The museum,” he says, “is no 
longer the rich man’s folly. It is the great free public institu- 
tion to which the humblest citizen may turn for spiritual re- 
generation.” 

The second question has been posed too often in the art world 
and concerns the museum official too directly for Mr. Taylor to 
evade it; it is the question of the power of the trustees in deter- 
mining the policy and tone of the museum; it is the most fre- 
quent charge of artists and independent critics. Now Mr. Taylor 
does not raise this matter of the trustees in order to consider the 
general criticisms, which he himself is cautious enough not to 
state in detail. But he speaks of the trustees in order to defend 
them against their critics inside the museums, who turn out to be 
certain vaguely described aesthetes, “poetasters,”’ and scholars, 
“highbrows” and selfish, “highly polished introverts,” who 
look down on the trustees as intellectual inferiors. He defends 
the latter as practical men who “are more keenly aware of pub- 
lic opinion” and know more about the world and the handling 
of museum funds than do the “cloistered scholars” (p. 34). As 
if it is mainly a question of these scholars and of money! Never- 
theless, scattered through the pages of his book are unguarded 
confessions that the museum was for many years “the rich man’s 
folly,” “a convenient scrap basket for rubbish of the rich . 
and for ideas fit for the drain” (p. 32), that under the regime 
of these trustees, the contents of their old attics were dumped 
into the museums, that they “‘sank their tax exempt funds into 
Tennessee marble and prestige,” that in general, they ham- 
pered the fulfillment of the original democratic purpose of the 
American museum. And what were they doing, one wonders, to 
stop the perverting influence of German iconologists (not to 
mention the scarlet Babylonian aesthetes and “poetasters’”’ who 
were helping to create the dilemma which is the subject of the 
book)? Mr. Taylor is eager to have us believe that the trus- 
tees are plain 100 per cent Americans who represent the people 
as a whole, but in defending their superior competence against 
the impractical scholars and aesthetes, he tells us that they are 
bankers and lawyers and successful business men (p. 34) —a 
truly convincing “cross-section of the public” (p. 33). If the 
American museums are indeed, as Mr. Taylor says, “of the 
people, by the people and for the people,” would they not func- 
tion better as democratic educational institutions, if the gov- 
erning board, instead of being a self-perpetuating group of 
wealthy men of doubtful taste — and responsible, according to 
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Mr. Taylor, for the abuses of culture that he has cited in pass- 
ing — consisted of representatives of the artists, teachers, schol- 
ars, museum staff and members, elected by the organizations of 
these groups, and the curators were allowed a degree of inde- 
pendence consistent with their professional accomplishments 
and dignity? This is a question that deserves thorough discus- 
sion; I hope Mr. Taylor will investigate it for his next public 
utterance on democracy and the museums. 

If there is a widespread opinion among artists that the mu- 
seums are backward institutions, shaped by the character of the 
trustees, it is mainly because of the unfriendliness of the mu- 
seums to contemporary art. There have been some admirable 
exceptions in this country, and it should be said, while we are 
on this subject, that the German museums were perhaps the 
most advanced in the world in their support of modern art, be- 
fore the Nazis came to power and banished the more enlightened 
directors. But in general, the large galleries here have been con- 
servative, timid, and often openly hostile to independent art. 
With so much experience in the art of the past, their directors 
have not only neglected the greatest moderns, until long after 
they were well established and their works brought enormous 
prices, but they have shown an infallible discernment in re- 
warding the most academic and banal art of the day. Some- 
times they have expressed sympathy for modern art, but dared 
not risk the contrary opinions of the trustees or the “public.” 

Well, Mr. Taylor comes out in his book with a complete 
justification of this hostility to the art of our time. “The prob- 
lem of modern art,” he says (after condemning the surrealists 
as “little Neros who fiddle with themselves”), “is not merely 
that of distinguishing between genius and charlatan. For dur- 
ing the past seventy-five years many of our best minds have been 
attracted not by art but by science. The inventive genius, once 
in the atelier, has gone into the machine shop and the laboratory, 
leaving to art, for the greater part, second-rate minds” (pp. 46, 
47). In writing “smany of our best minds” and “for the greater 
part, second-rate minds,” he seems to concede that there may 
have been some first-rate artists; but these qualifications will 
keep no one from grasping his central meaning. Since he sets a 
limit of time, “the past seventy-five years” (and this was writ- 
ten in 1940), he clearly wishes the reader to believe that whereas 
art was first-rate before the 1860’s, it has declined since then 
and no longer attracts the available genius. He means in short 
that the painting of the period which includes Cézanne, Renoir, 
Manet, Monet, Degas, Pissarro, van Gogh, Gauguin, Seurat, 
Ensor, Munch, Lautrec, Bonnard, Matisse, Picasso, Léger, Klee, 
Gris and Chagall is second-rate. How many more artists of like 
quality can he name in the preceding period? As for the explana- 
tion of the presumed decline by the shift of interest from art to 
science, it is no less questionable that the quality of scientific 
work during our time is of a higher level than in the correspond- 
ing years before the 1860’s, whatever the difference in quantity 
and in the power of the instruments. I know how difficult, if not 
impossible, it is to compare such things accurately, but this 
much, I think, is certain: a director who holds Mr. Taylor’s 
view cannot be expected to educate the public to a sympathetic 
interest in contemporary art. 

The reader might imagine that for Mr. Taylor’s instinctive 
taste, nourished on the old masterpieces, anything below the su- 
premely great is unpalatable. The truth is that he feels more at 
home with the commercial applications of modern art than with 
the original works of strong creative personalities. To show the 
importance of art today, he writes in another chapter: “we are 
surprised to find how fundamentally it affects the most domes- 
tic and humdrum moments of our lives, from curtains tc kitchen 
utensils. We become dependent upon patterns and designs not 
only in dress but in automobiles, electric ice-boxes, and subway 
trains, and every day finds our sales resistance battered down by 
new applications of the psychology of color values, color values 
which have been known for centuries but which have only re- 


cently penetrated the sanctity of the advertising agency” (p. 29). 
The artists of our day, however, the men and women who pro- 
vide the colors and forms which are then simplified and vul- 
garized to batter down our sales resistance (to automobiles, elec- 
tric ice-boxes and subway trains), are “for the greater part, sec- 
ond-rate minds who are groping too often with scientific phe- 
nomena which they do not understand, in plastic terms which 
they are seldom equipped to handle competently. They are not 
charlatans but obviously victims of circumstances beyond their 
control. The sculptor or painter must be indeed a superman to 
exist at all at the present time” (p. 47). In the original publica- 
tion of this chapter under the title “Archaeology in the Present 
Day” in the University of Pennsylvania Bicentennial Confer- 
ence of 1940, modern artists are classified in two groups: as 
“charlatans” and as “sincere, highly moral, but utterly confused 
men and women” (p. 37).’ Mr. Taylor evidently came to feel 
that “charlatans” was too strong; he assures us now in his cor- 
rected version (under the new title “Problems of the Demo- 
cratic Future”) that they are not charlatans, but he retains his 
judgment of their mediocrity and confusion. It is true, he ad- 
mits the “brilliance” of Picasso, but has the lamentable taste to 
compare Guernica, which might appeal to him as a document of 
the Spanish Civil War, with Tennyson’s “Charge of the Light 
Brigade,” and he reproaches the painter for “failing to evoke 
the heroism of Guernica itself.” (One wonders if Mr. Taylor 
knows what happened at Guernica.) This judgment gives us an 
inkling of his method of historico-democratic exegesis; we can 
understand how he came to say that modern painting is like the 
mannerist art of the early sixteenth century of which poor 
Bosch — “‘a mannerist with little conviction or content” — is 
named as an example. Fortunately, our own artists “have freed 
themselves from the pre-war introspection of an hysterical and 
defeated Europe, and are looking for strength in the ample 
American landscape” (p. 29). If what he says about the impos- 
sibility of an artist’s surviving today is true, and we assume that 
he is talking about America and not Paris, what shall we think 
of his faith in democracy and our native art? With what con- 
viction and insight can a museum director who believes that our 
artists are mediocre and confused and that our society is utterly 
unfavorable to artistic creation, re-arrange the museum exhibits 
to show that the whole culture of the past is but one long prepa- 
ration for the present glorious stage? And what veracity can he 
find in artists who turn to the “ample American landscape,” 
when by his own admission the times are cruel, bloody, insecure 
and vowed to apocalyptic struggles involving the destiny of the 
whole human race? 

These contradictions are not just slips of the pen, or inci- 
dental results of rhetoric; what is most at fault is a basic lack of 
orientation and carefully thought out ideas. Mr. Taylor seems 
ready to adopt almost any proposal and slogan useful for his 
immediate ends. When he fights iconographers, he is all for the 
quality of works of art; when he has to criticize aesthetes, he is 
for the content and historical meaning; when his target is the 
specialist, he is for synthesis; when he wishes to please the 
trustees, it is the banker or lawyer with his practical good sense 
who is the hero; when he appeals to the general public, he is a 
great democrat and defends the museums as of the people, by 
the people and for the people. He is aware how one-sided are 
his criticisms, and tries to save them by balancing qualifications; 
but these qualifications, if sincere, should have led him in the 


1. How remarkably like the notorious criticism of the Impressionists 
made by Albert Wolff in 1876! This French writer, who spoke of Monet, 
Pissarro, Renoir and Degas as lunatics and incompetents, affected also 
great pity for these poor fellows, since some of them had talent and were 
sincere. “A kindly nature had endowed some of them with qualities of the 
first order which might have made them artists. . . . I know some of these 
troublesome Impressionists; they are charming, deeply convinced young 
people and seriously imagine that they have found their path. The spectacle 
is distressing, like the sight of that poor lunatic whom I saw at Bicétre 
. . . ete.” (Geffroy, Claude Monet, 1, pp. 86-88). 
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first place to revise the unfair statements which he is so ready to 
reprint. If, as he says, “no sensible person of course will quarrel 
with the results and aims of scholarship and scientific research,” 
then his oblique attacks on scholarship are hardly sensible. (But 
I must say that in many fields these aims are constantly being 
questioned by the investigators themselves, and that it is some- 
times most sensible to do so.) In the same spirit, after having 
attacked scholars in art, he declares that museum curators 
“should be distinguished connoisseurs and scholars in their own 
right.” He speaks of modern artists as neurotics, degenerates, 
and “utterly confused” souls in a way which would have 
pleased Goebbels, but then he excuses them with pity as vic- 
tims of the age. It is apparent that like his Northern mannerists, 
Mr. Taylor has no real “convictions or content,” but having to 
borrow continually from what is current around him, he chooses 
with little idea of consistency. 

It may seem to some readers that the book is too insignificant 
to merit all this discussion and that I am therefore too captious 
about its errors. But I feel that Mr. Taylor’s post as director of 
the Metropolitan Museum gives a special force and contagion 
to his false ideas; they are more likely to be heard with respect 
than the considered opinions of the scholars whom he attacks 
under cover of the present public feeling against an enemy na- 
tion. What is especially to be regretted is that the low state of 
self-criticism among students of art makes possible such treat- 
ment of our problems. The dissatisfaction with the study of de- 
tails, unilluminated by adequate ideas, would have to be ex- 
pressed more seriously and thoughtfully, if the methodical diffi- 
culties and general aims of our work were frequently aired. But 
this requires a disinterestedness of which Mr. Taylor has shown 
himself incapable. 

MEYER SCHAPIRO 
Columbia University 


CHRISTOPHER M. DAWSON, Romano-Campanian Mythological 
Landscape Painting (Yale Classical Studies, 1x), New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1944. Pp. xvi + 233; 25 pls. $3.00. 


This book, an outgrowth of a dissertation of Yale University, 
constitutes a very valuable contribution to the history of ancient 
painting. It is in the nature of a critical and fundamental study 
of the most important and coherent group of preserved classical 
landscape paintings. But it also includes discussions of the de- 
velopment of the artistic approach to landscape in the Greek and 
Roman world down to the destruction of Pompeii. 

The core of Mr. Dawson’s book — in harmony with its title 
— is a critical catalogue of seventy-five Pompeian paintings 
which show small-figured scenes of mythological narrative set 
in extensive landscapes within high rectangular or square panels. 
The catalogue (Chapter 11) includes one late example, a pic- 
ture of the Judgment of Paris (2nd cent. a.v.) from Strasbourg, 
which gives evidence for the continuation of this type in later 
antiquity. 

The Pompeian group is an entity; it constitutes a genus of 
ancient painting distinct from other types. It represents a phase 
in mythological landscape painting that began with the Odyssey 
landscapes in the Second Pompeian Style. The majority of the 
paintings assembled in Mr. Dawson’s catalogue and reproduced 
on the plates, as far as illustrations are available, belong to the 
Third Pompeian Style. A considerable number, however, are 
datable in the Fourth Style, either from known context of wall 
decoration or from their square shape. Though Mr. Dawson 
accepts the general framework of the succession of styles in 
Pompeian wall decoration as established by Mau, both in his 
careful critical catalogue and throughout the book, he assumes 
that the borderlines of Third and Fourth Styles are not only 
fluid like all stylistic transitions, but that no distinction between 
paintings of the Third and Fourth Styles can be made in many 
instances. In particular, he pleads for a breaking down of the 
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contrast between those last two Pompeian Styles in regard to 
these mythological landscape paintings which are presented as 
works of a particular school of “Romano-Campanian” painters. 
It seems to the reviewer that this analysis rather enhances the 
contrast between the Third and Fourth Styles. In spite of the 
typological connection which exists and which attests to the fact 
that the type created in the Third Style continued in the 
Fourth, the later examples give evidence of a new artistic style. 
While attributing pictures of this category to the Third Style, 
or including them within its ambit, the author himself, time and 
again, stresses characteristics which distinguish them from nor- 
mal Third Style paintings: they exhibit “strong light effects” 
(no. 30), “impressionistic” handling (no. 47), a “careless” exe- 
cution (no. 58), astrong artistic individuality (pp. 121 f., 123). 

The catalogue is thorough and forms a solid basis for future 
studies. The coherence of this group as a unit becomes evident, 
also, from the rather limited repertory of subject matter and 
the constant repetition of themes, some of which, like the stories 
of Icarus, of Actaeon, and of Polyphemus and Galatea, are other- 
wise rather unusual in Pompeii. The interpretation of subject 
matter is mostly undebatable; the few uncertain cases are cau- 
tiously discussed.? 

The author’s chronological arrangement is reflected in the 
order of his catalogue. Naturally, it is tentative. The relatively 
early date of those paintings which have an open pediment on 
top —a feature occurring in the late Second Style — is en- 
tirely convincing. 

On the basis of this careful record of his material, Mr. Daw- 
son proceeds in Chapter 1v to examine the composition of these 
paintings. This discussion is arranged in iconographic sections 
proceeding from repeatedly occurring themes to those known 
only in individual pictures. The most important result of this 
analysis is the fact that the earliest examples of these paintings 
show single episodes in a limited landscape setting and that only 
gradually does a combination of several episodes of one and the 
same story within a unified and broad landscape develop in the 
Third Style. 

In Chapter v the author thoroughly investigates the relation- 
ship of these paintings to earlier tradition both literary and 
iconographic. The literary tradition does not yield much. It 
turns out that the paintings invariably represent mythological 
versions which had been firmly established since the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. One can understand that the author felt that this ap- 
proach was rather futile and that he dropped a consideration of 
the sources in some sections (pp. 152 f.). Nor does the careful 
discussion of the iconographic material help very much. Obvi- 
ously, in this particular instance, the author aims to establish 
further evidence for the fact that this landscape art is a new 
Roman creation and has no Greek antecedents. I entirely agree 
with him on this point. But the disappointing fact remains here 
as elsewhere that our material for iconographic comparison is 
practically limited to the earlier periods of Greek art through the 
fourth century. The treatment of these subjects in the Hellenis- 
tic periods is virtually unknown. 

A short sixth chapter bears the title “The Relationship of the 
Mythological Landscapes to the Theatrical Performances of the 
Early Empire.” That title should not lead to the mistaken idea 
that Dawson, like others, conjures up the enigmatic ghost of the 
ancient theater to explain Pompeian painting. He points rather 
to the popularity of certain subjects in both spheres without es- 
tablishing any more specific connections, and he explicitly states 
that Ovid furnishes much closer similarities in treatment than 
the drama. 

At the end the author deals with outstanding artistic phe- 
nomena of this group of landscape paintings. First, he takes up 


1. I cannot share the author’s interpretation of no. 17 as Paris at 
Sparta on the assumption that the painter did not understand his subject. 
That is a desperate archaeological escape from a quandary. Such interpreta- 
tions are bound to be wrong. 
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perspective, which shows a rather varied handling and oscillates 
from a low toa very high horizon. Mr. Dawson groups the paint- 
ings according to that criterion into three categories of low, 
middle and high horizon. This difference, as the author has 
seen, is one derived from various earlier traditions and used by 
the Pompeian painters in a rather casual application fitted, as the 
case may be, to the treatment of subject matter. I agree with him 
when he states that both the use of a narrow box stage with a low 
horizon and a closed landscape background, and the abstract 
cavalier perspective ultimately of Polygnotan origin, are in har- 
mony with the Third Style tendency toward flat surface deco- 
ration. A real investigation of the handling of space within those 
devices, however, and a full appreciation of their formal differ- 
ences would have to cut through this classification: it would 
show that, in many cases, the paintings of the Fourth Style 
achieve a true spatial illusion by virtue of a dramatic distribu- 
tion of compositional elements, atmospheric rendering, and 
flickering contrasts of light, while the Third Style paintings 
show exactly the opposite tendencies. Some short remarks con- 
cerning light effects (pp. 186 f.) might lead farther. 

The most important section of this last chapter is dedicated 
to the problem of episodic narrative in these paintings. A num- 
ber of them show various moments of the same story loosely 
distributed within the landscape instead of one single episode. 
It is the first time in Western art that this particular scheme of 
combining various episodes in a unified panel picture appears in 
a comprehensive group of works of art. Wickhoff introduced the 
unhappy term “continuous style” for all kinds of narrative com- 
binations from the succession of episodes in an uninterrupted 
frieze through the type represented in these paintings to the 
combination of the same actor in various moments of action with 
an antagonist who is shown only once. Ever since, confusion has 
reigned in the application of the term. And Mr. Dawson seems 
to go still farther than Wickhoff in including even Wickhoff’s 
“complementary” style of archaic Greek origin — in which fig- 
ures not really present at the action as told by literary sources are 
added by an artist to expand the story (p. 101). But many years 
ago, Stuart Jones subjected Wickhoff’s terminology to a severe 
scrutiny in an important paper that seems to have escaped the 
notice of the author (Papers of the British School in Rome, v; 
see, also, my T'rajansséule, pp. 121 f£.). The consecutive narra- 
tive of actions, from the Telephos-frieze of the Pergamon altar 
to the Roman relief columns and sarcophagi, is an epic form 
which one might really call continuous, quite apart from the 
landscape setting and its handling. The emphasis is on a con- 
tinuation in which the spectator moves with the events from 
scene to scene, though the single episodes are invariably clearly 
composed in units. The process of “reading” such friezes implies 
a physical succession of visual actions on the part of the spec- 
tator from one end of the frieze to the other, and this action ac- 
companies the episodic change of time and location step by step. 
The opposite pole is the case of the connection of one actor with 
another who is represented twice or more often in successive 
moments within a limited pictorial unit —a panel. This is an 
entirely symbolistic, fundamentally unantique scheme which 
one might call futuristic. But the type which occurs in these 
Pompeian paintings is, again, different: here a pictorial panel 
represents a unit of space perceived at once as such and as a com- 
positional unit. Within it, only one action generally occurs. But 
sometimes actors of the same story are represented somewhere in 
the foreground, middleground, background, right or left as the 
case may be, in a preceding or later moment. I have suggested 
calling this scheme the “discrete” style, which is not a felicitous 
term. In doing so, I meant to put emphasis on the discrepancy 
between the unit of time and space within a picture. The pic- 
torial space is presented as a plastic unit while the figures indicate 
a change in time within that unit. This is very different from 
the process of moving along a frieze and accompanying a suc- 
cession of actions. As has been said the first appearance of this 
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style occurs in a comprehensive group in these paintings. Fore- 
runners exist in Greek votive reliefs. And, curiously, Mr. Daw- 
son seems to have overlooked the fact that in the major panel of 
the Tabula Iliaca which he discusses in another place in his 
book, we possess another example of this device (Helenos, An- 
dromache, Odysseus, Anchises, Ascanius occur repeatedly. For 
the “discrete” style, see my remarks A.J.A., 1937, p. 115; also, 
E. Olsen, idid., 1940, pp. 114 f.). It is tempting, therefore, to 
assume a connection with book illustration (cf. p. 144) — title- 
pages of codices, or frontispieces of rotuli — for the origin of 
the device in these Pompeian paintings. However that may be, 
the occurrence of this style within monumental art is important 
enough and the author could have pointed to the re-emergence 
of it in reliefs of the Arch of Severus as a link between the Pom- 
peian paintings and later survivals in Italian art which he tries 
to lead back to this origin in the last pages of his book. 

The main point, of course, is the existence of a comprehen- ‘ 
sive landscape picture in which such episodic narrative could de- 
velop. And, in this respect, the reviewer entirely subscribes to 
Mr. Dawson’s emphasis on the novelty of such comprehensive 
landscape rendering and on its origin in late Republican and 
early Imperial Rome. In the first two chapters of his book, he 
has given new weight to this view which gradually seems to gain 
ground. His thorough survey of our evidence about the repre- 
sentation of landscape in Greek art, relief, painting, and minor 
arts as well as literary sources is of great value. The result of this 
survey, which surpasses all former discussions of the issue in 
range and scrutiny, is entirely convincing. However many land- 
scape elements existed in various periods of Greek art, there is 
not a shred of evidence, at least in the classical and Hellenistic 
ages, for true landscape painting such as develops first and quite 
logically in the Second Pompeian Style of Rome. The accumu- 
lation of critically submitted monumental and literary evidence 
is impressive. A few lacunae in bibliography or monuments are 
of no consequence. A lucid discussion of the origin of the Sec- 
ond Style in Italy may convince some scholars who have searched 
for it in vain in Alexandria or Antioch. And the reader will 
sympathize with some apologetic, pro-Roman overstatements 
from an enthusiastic author. However, I am not satisfied with 
dismissing the landscape paintings of the Tomba della Caccia e 
Pesca as the whim of an individual painter (p. 16). In later 
archaic art, there were, indeed, marked tendencies toward land- 
scape — yet they were prevented from developing afterwards. 

In chapters which cover such a large ground, it is difficult to 
satisfy everybody everywhere in respect to dates, terminology 
and artistic judgment. The chronology of the monument of the 
Nereids and Gjoelbaschi (pp. 26 f.) should be reversed, and 
Mr. Dawson’s dating of Roman sarcophagi, for example, is too 
early (pp. 139, 146). The term “symbolical” for Greek land- 
scape elements seems to me unfortunate: The weeping storm- 
swept palm tree on the Vivenzio vase is as real a part of that 
dramatic scene as any figure. | cannot see why city representa- 
tions, where they occur in mythological scenes, should be called 
“non-mythological” elements (p. 123). And the term “megalo- 
graphic” should be reserved for such works as the friezes of the 
Villa of the Mysteries and of the Villa near Boscoreale (pp. xx, 
74). As to artistic judgment, it is hardly fair to characterize the 
well-known Fannius-fresco as “poor” and “hopelessly dispro- 
portionate” (p. 53) in view of its abstract and archaic style, or to 
blame the spirited painter of the Trojan Horse (pl. 5, p. 129) 
for not showing a correct connection between action and city- 
wall. And to assume Ionic influences of all things on the Olive 
Tree Pediment (p. 25) because it shows landscape elements is 
not justified. 

Most readers will regret that the author has excluded a real 
discussion of the Second Style myothological landscapes, those 
from the Esquiline, the House of Livia, and the Farnesina. A 
detailed analysis of their treatment would have formed a logi- 
cal transition between the first two chapters and the main part 
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of the book. But as it is, every student of ancient painting will 
use this valuable work as a tool for future research. 


KARL LEHMANN 
New York University 


OTTO BENESCH, Artistic and Intellectual Trends from Rubens to 
Daumier as Shown in Book Illustration, Cambridge, Mass., 
Department of Printing and Graphic Arts of the Harvard 
College Library, 1943. Pp. 91; 66 plates. $7.50. 


In 1942 Dr. Benesch, former Chief Curator of the Al- 
bertina, gave a series of three lectures for the Friends of 
the Harvard Library. The material for the lectures has been 
published in a well-designed and well-made little book with 
plates that are, on the whole, excellent. It is of interest to 
note that an important part of his research was based on the 
rare material in the collection of the Department of Printing 
and Graphic Arts of the Harvard College Library. The author’s 
purpose is to discuss illustrations in books from the seventeenth 
to the nineteenth centuries, a field that has been neglected to a 
certain extent. “Regular visitors who enjoy the treasures of 
Print Rooms are often unaware that within the covers of the 
silent, endless rows of books their favorite masters are repre- 
sented in illustration and ornament” (p. 3). 

He begins by characterizing the seventeenth century in Eu- 
rope as the “scientific century” and applies the same term to con- 
temporary book illustration. An important example of the in- 
fluence of science on art is found in the graphic work of Peter 
Paul Rubens, who, although he made but one etching himself, 
made many excellent drawings for title-pages and illustrations to 
be used in books on archaeology and anthropology in the form 
of engravings. Another artist of the baroque, Jacques Callot, 
made many etchings for books on various subjects. One of these 
books describes a war ballet; it is the Guerra di Bellezza by 
Andrea Salvadori published in 1616. The mechanistic theme of 
the illustration is compared by Benesch to Galileo’s conception 
of the universe. 

The third artist in this survey of the “scientific century” is 
Rembrandt. Unlike the two preceding, he was not successful as 
a book illustrator, although he was a great etcher. His lack of 
success was not artistic, but, at least in part, technical, in that he 
used dry-point with etching in more than half of his few illus- 
trations, and these could yield only a small edition of satisfactory 
impressions. In regard to one plate that was actually published, 
namely, The Ship of Fortune, Dr. Benesch points out for the 
first time that the etching is not an allegory of Marc Antony’s 
fall and the battle of Actium, as had been thought, but rather, 
that Augustus “had closed the temple of Janus as a token of 
peace, (and) had heavy battleships converted into light mer- 
chantmen, entrusting them to Fortune” (p. 21). He makes it 
clear that Rembrandt followed the text of the book closely. 

Of interest also is the very plausible suggestion that the paint- 
ing The Storm on the Sea of Galilee in the Gardner Museum 
was adapted from one of Willem Basse’s etched illustrations in 
the same book, The Praise of Navigation. Another discovery Dr. 
Benesch has made is the influence that a plate in A Concent of 
Scripture, illustrated by Hugh Broughton and brought from 
England by Manasseh ben Israel, had on a Rembrandt etching, 
The Image Seen by Nebuchadnezzar, 4.284. This is evident in 
a striking change of state. Mention is made also of an alteration 
by Rembrandt in his plate of Daniels Vision of Four Beasts, 
H.284, that would indicate a new state, which Hind’s Cata- 
logue of Rembrandt's Etchings does not record. 

In the work of the minor illustrators of the seventeenth cen- 
tury we find other examples of the influence of science, one of 
these being Johannes Kepler’s design for his Tabulae Ru- 
dolphinae. In addition, a wealth of entertaining material is pre- 
sented, much of it heretofore overlooked: illustrated books on 
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fencing, riding, horticulture, apple growing, history and other 
topics, as well as emblem books. These are discussed with much 
learning and vividness, but the significance of such books is in- 
tellectual rather than artistic. They are enjoyable in themselves 
and useful in understanding the culture of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; however, one would hardly be tempted to remove many 
of the prints from these books for framing or for the portfolio 
because of their beauty. Still, the print specialist will find a 
study of them very much worth while. One of the most impor- 
tant artists of this period is Anthony van Dyck; however, his 
Iconography, which was issued in book form, is really a series 
of portraits bound together. Wenceslaus Hollar and Stefano 
della Bella were both able etchers, as were Allart van Ever- 
dingen and Willem Buytewech, but only a minor part of their 
work was made for books. Nicolas Poussin also drew illustrations, 
some of which were engraved by Claude Mellan. 

The third and final chapter of Dr. Benesch’s book is de- 
voted to the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The author 
was aware of the vast amount of material he had to deal with in 
22 pages. He separates it into two literary classifications, be- 
cause he believes they apply also to the art of illustration: “the 
world of fiction, of poetical transfiguration, in which things are 
shaped according to the inner imagination; and the world of 
reality, the drama of human existence” (p. 52). 

The realists include Hogarth, Goya and Daumier. The fic- 
titious world of the Dix-huitiéme is represented by such artists 
as Gravelot, Eisen, Moreau le jeune, Fragonard and Gabriel de 
St. Aubin; Blake and Delacroix are representative of this point 
of view in the next century. The work of these men and others 
is skillfully analyzed, and this is the best part of the chapter. 
Benesch’s enthusiasm for such fine books as the 1757 edition of 
Boccaccio’s Decameron, for which drawings were made by 
Gravelot, Eisen, Cochin and Boucher, as well as for Fragonard’s 
drawings for the hand-written volume of La Fontaine’s Comtes 
et Nouvelles, more than does justice to these superb products. 

Dr. Benesch’s publication is a valuable and inspiring con- 
tribution to the study of the illustrated book by a distinguished 
scholar. Both students and collectors of prints will find his dis- 
coveries among the seventeenth-century items, previously men- 
tioned, of particular interest. One flaw in the book is over- 
compression, which is most evident in the analysis of the artistic 
trends of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and which 
could have been avoided if the lecture notes had been developed 
more fully for a larger book. 

Another criticism that must be made is of the ambiguous use 
of the term illustration. We are told that “Rembrandt was an 
illustrator, perhaps the greatest of all. None has represented the 
epic of the Bible as humanly and in so moving a manner as he. 
Yet the immortal genius of Rembrandt as an illustrator is shown 
not only in his prints; it is manifest also in hundreds of incom- 
parable canvases and in thousands of drawings” (p. 26). Previ- 
ously, the author has said that “Rembrandt was not a successful 
book illustrator” (p. 20), and also that “illustrations ‘ 
vivify an accompanying text. Without that text they cannot be 
completely understood” (p. 3). 

Again, on page 66 we read that Goya “never illustrated a 
book. Nevertheless, he was one of the greatest illustrators of all 
times. His cycles of etchings . . . are illustrations of his own 
thoughts and views of the realities of his time, provided with 
his own short and strident wordings,” whereas Weitenkampf 
(The Illustrated Book, p. 108) describes them as “a series of 
prints rather than book illustrations.” If the term is extended as 
Dr. Benesch apparently intended, judging from his comments 
on Rembrandt and Goya, to include pictures whose subjects are 
expressions of human activities, but which were not made for 
books, it becomes too comprehensive to have any value as far as 
book illustration is concerned. 

Finally, when Dr. Benesch claims (p. 3) that “the graphic 


arts were ever, and ever will be, mainly ¢lustrative arts’ (the 
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term being used in its narrower sense) he goes beyond the facts. 
Although the various forms of etching and engraving have served 
the illustrated book, that has not been and is not now their main 
function. The prints that have been collected because of their 
aesthetic qualities were more often made as independent works 
of art than as illustrations for books. 


GUSTAVE VON GROSCHWITZ 


New York City 


LIONELLO VENTURI, Painting and Painters, with a foreword by 
Booth Tarkington, New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945. 
Pp. 250; 53 pls. $3.50. 

RICHARD GUGGENHEIMER, Sight and Insight, New York, Harper 


and Brothers, 1945. Pp. 246; 8 pls. $3.00. 


Recently a new kind of book on art has been making its ap- 
pearance. Not a detailed, scholarly study, nor a historical sur- 
vey, it is not really concerned with the history of art, nor is it 
limited to aesthetic analysis. Such studies are intended primarily 
for an audience of uninformed laymen, but they may often 
prove to be useful to students and teachers of art. Lionello Ven- 
turi’s and Richard Guggenheimer’s volumes, though different 
in character, belong in this category. 

The aim of Venturi’s Painting and Painters, as its subtitle 
indicates, is “How To Look at a Picture” and, despite the addi- 
tion of the qualifying phrase “From Giotto to Chagall,” his 
treatment of the history of painting is secondary to his main 
purpose, which is to describe in concise and easily-understood 
terms what we should be aware of in looking at a painting. He 
describes about fifty paintings, all of which are represented in 
the illustrations, grouped appropriately at the beginning of each 
chapter. Compared to the number usually included in a survey 
of painting, this may seem small. But anyone who follows Dr. 
Venturi’s analyses and grasps their underlying principles will 
be far on his way to arriving at an understanding which will fit 
him to judge any painting that he may encounter. 

Usually a historical treatment begins with the life of the 
painter, proceeds to a description of a work of art, and concludes 
with a summary of aesthetic values. Changing this order, Dr. 
Venturi begins with a description of what we see, gives his in- 
terpretation, and concludes with a discussion of the artist’s life 
and personality. His method is valuable, for it conforms to the 
interests of the uninstructed visitor to an art museum or exhibi- 
tion. It has the added advantage of placing last what he believes 
to be the most complex, but, at the same time, the most impor- 
tant element in a critical judgment of painting, the evaluation 
of an artistic personality. 

Dr. Venturi has combined a broad historical treatment of 
some of the major themes in painting with an explanatory criti- 
cal analysis. His first chapter is devoted to religious representa- 
tion in early Italian painting. But in addition to a discussion of 
the work of this period, he includes some mention of propor- 
tion, plastic form, pattern, design, structural and decorative ef- 
fect in painting, and the terminology of color. These terms are 
not used loosely or abstractly, but in direct reference to the 
paintings which he is describing. In later chapters further tech- 
nical terms are introduced, as he discusses “‘art for art’s sake,” 
the discovery of landscape, realism in art, nineteenth-century 
figure and landscape painting, and modern abstract and fantastic 
art. His brief characterizations of individual artists are unusu- 
ally well-drawn, and he has a welcome faculty of pointing them 
up by a significant comparison. Having described the two op- 
posing tendencies in the painting of Piero della Francesca, his 
power of realization and his impulse toward abstraction, he goes 
on to say: “In logic a contradiction must be resolved by a syn- 
thesis. But in art a contradiction may survive in a balance where 
elements exalt each other. This balance is the very essence of 
the art of Piero della Francesca.” Of necessity, many of his 
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principles of criticism are familiar, but some of them rarely find 
their way into books on art. Thus, in discussing portraiture, Dr. 
Venturi reminds us that its value “depends on the personality of 
the painter, not that of the sitter, . . . and to understand its 
value, it must be looked at as a painting, and not as a portrait.” 

Although his aim is to interest a large general audience, Dr. 
Venturi makes no concessions to popular taste. He believes that 
Raphael’s Sistine Madonna is lacking in religious feeling, and 
that The Angelus by Millet is insincere. In both cases he states 
his opinion clearly and then goes on to give the reasons which 
will explain their shortcomings as works of art. Concerning the 
disputed field of twentieth-century painting, he is equally forth- 
right in expressing his views. Surrealism, in his opinion, is 
neither art nor science, but has only “some kind of feeling 
which belongs to the magic power of art.”” Most amateurs who 
engage in the ridiculing of modern abstract paintings rarely 
stop to make distinctions between them. To those who read 
this book, and I hope many will, it will come as a shock to learn 
that a still life painting by Picasso and one by Braque may bear 
“very little resemblance to each other.” 

A survey of the artists included by Dr. Venturi reveals that he 
omits practically all eighteenth-century painters from his dis- 
cussion — an unfortunate, but, doubtless, a sensible limitation 
imposed by the program of his book. There have been few re- 
cent books on painting which present in a readable form so much 
information, combined with sound scholarship and expert criti- 
cal opinion. 

Richard Guggenheimer, in Sight and Insight, has many of 
the same aims as Dr. Venturi, and expresses his belief in a num- 
ber of the same principles. They both agree that the artist does 
not discover anything outside himself, that great painting is not 
done according to rules and formulas, and that the goal of artis- 
tic knowledge is to give us a feeling of being identified with 
the universe. His book is also intended for a general audience, 
with the special purpose of “supplying an understanding of the 
role of art in the life of the modern community,” but the 
method of treatment which he adopts is quite different. 

Professor Guggenheimer’s definition of his aim is the key to 
his approach. He is “seeking to define the human virtues es- 
sential to the creation and appreciation of fine art,” not being 
interested in the specific description of individual works of art, 
but in their universal significance. Not confined to painting, his 


discussion includes all the visual and temporal arts. Our ele- 


mentary human experiences with touch, sight and language 
provide the background for artistic appreciation. The human 
virtues of will power, sensitivity and spontaneity, which we 
honor in the realm of personal behavior, he believes are of spe- 
cial importance in the fields of artistic creation and understand- 
ing. His enthusiastic belief in the importance of art is based 
upon his spiritual convictions that the artistic urge springs from 
a religious emotion, that “beauty is never far from godliness,” 
and that “it is the obligation of high art to restore the mystical 
participation between the creator (of art) and his fellow men.” 

Because of a desire to dramatize the processes of creation and 
appreciation, he describes them in idealized terms. With this in 
mind, he writes, “the artist sees at every instant of living as 
though he were seeing for the first time,” or “when the artist 
looks at nature, he encounters a fresh adventure and a reactive 
emotion every instant.” In like manner, the person educated to 
an enriched understanding of the world of culture “finds every 
instant of existence to be unique and revelatory, . . . he never 
sees less than beautifully.” This is the language of inspiration, 
not of precise description, and it conditions any interpretation 
of his result. In realistic terms, his statement that “the creative 
artist rarely eliminates anything consciously, because, seeing 
purely, he can see only essentials,” is hardly borne out by the 
preliminary sketches and drawings which exist for many of the 
world’s great paintings. 

The emphasis which Professor Guggenheimer lays upon the 
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uniqueness of the artistic life has one unfortunate result. If his 
aim is to increase our knowledge and respect for art and for 
those who create it, he does not achieve this by his frequent de- 
scriptions of artists as hypersensitive creatures, who live not in 
the practical world, but in a “meditative and creative fervor.” 
His description of the erratic and abnormal behavior of genius 
in the chapter on hyperaesthesia in creative individuals, based on 
the researches of Lombroso and Cox, leaves the impression that 
such behavior is essential for creative greatness. The careers of 
Raphael, Velasquez, Rubens, Chardin and Renoir, as well as a 
host of others, are evidence that a man may possess the extra 
sensibilities necessary for producing great art, and still live a 
well-adjusted life among his fellow human beings. It would 
have been possible to avoid this impression by some indication 
that artists are not entirely a race apart, and it would have 
strengthened the purposes of his book. 

In contrast to the simplicity and directness of Painting and 


Painters, Sight and Insight is written in an elevated literary style. 
Phrases such as “illusory finitude,” “interpenetrant mutality,” 
“transcendental consonance,” “coalescent interfluency” and 
“timeless forms of instantaneity” appear frequently. The com- 
bination of this elaborate style with the somewhat metaphysical 
approach results in a rich effect, but it does not always make for 
clarity. Considering the wide range of his interests, it would have 
been impossible for Professor Guggenheimer to illustrate his 
text completely, or relate his illustration as precisely as Dr. 
Venturi has done. Since none of the works of art which he repro- 
duces is analyzed in detail, and two of the artists represented 
are not even mentioned in the text, it might have been wiser to 
omit them entirely. The most apt characterization of this book 
is given by the author when, in his final chapter, he refers to 
it as “a meditation on art.” 

FRANKLIN M. BIEBEL 

The Frick Collection 
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Mr. Ulrich Middeldorf, in his Letter to the Editor published 
in the September 1945, issue of the ART BULLETIN, and deal- 
ing with the lost §. Giovannino of Michelangelo, says that Dr. 
Kurz in the Burlington Magazine, Lxxxvi, 1945, p. 52, 
“pointed out that Mr. de Tolnay’s theory about Michelangelo’s 
lost statue, the Giovannino, is untenable.” This statement is 
misleading. Dr. Kurz’s correction, already gratefully acknowl- 
edged by me in a letter to the editor of the Burlington Maga- 
zine, June 1945, concerned only the identification of the 
Head of St. John on a Charger, formerly in the Girardon Col- 
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lection, by which he proved that this head was not the broken 
head of the lost S. Giovannino, as | presumed in my book. The 
main points of my theory concerning the lost statue (cf. The 
Youth of Michelangelo, pp. 198 ff.), namely, the reconstruction 
of the pose, were not criticized nor even discussed by Dr. Kurz, 
so that his remarks cannot be interpreted to mean that the theory 
itself is untenable. 


CHARLES DE TOLNAY 
The Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton, N. J. 
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